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PREFACE. 


Knox a statistical point oF view the Year 1872-75 was marked by 
the publication of tl*e results of the Census oF the greater portion 
of India* tafcen at the end of 1871, nnd by a farther development of 
that scientific system which w m drawn up by the Calcutta btatjS’ 
tical Committee for the uniform preparation of the Annual Adminis¬ 
tration Reports. The results of the Census, general and detailed, are 
now published for the first time in a combined and comparative foun, 
inducting the enumeration of the Christian communities authoritative* 
ly issued by the Calcutta Missionary Conference and the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic Church. The principal improvemeotintbssystemofcoinpil- 
iug the Reports consists of a division of the chapters* under the nine 
great heads, into (l) those which, as referring to comparatively perttta* 
neiit facta, will be reported on only every five years, and (2J these purely 
administrative facts which vary, change or denote progress every .year. 
An the niza of this Vote me is restricted the Editor found it impossible 
to do justice to the decennial Census and the five years* subjects, 
without cutting abort the chapters on Or din ary admiuist ratio o. This 
in espe cially to be regretted in the case of Finance ar^d Instruction, 
to which> however, full justice will doubtless be done in next yeap a 
Volume. The same necessity has led to th^.ab^ence altogether_of 
Chapters VL, VUI. and IX* id the scheme lyV-'j miKWy& • - : 
oi the first of these three, on Vital Statistic ^ : «b ;i V v; 

■will he found to be well represented jjn 

the Anny, which contain the only • u n *bf,a :•• t ■ 

lee ted in India. The subject of 

l Ue provlo li s volume. It is inn p o s sib 1 e 9 k d * 5hst.+ g. 1t r* 1 . ■'' *■ ■•v. 
in a summary of purely Administration Reports. It will, on tan oilier 
band, ho found that Municipalities, Mines and Manufactures are re¬ 
ported on for tha first time hi these -Ann&h* The scheme smne- 
\ toned on the 12th May 1873 for each Province of India is as follows. 
The subjects to be reported on every five years me printed in italics 
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Physical amd Political G f.ogha- | IV.- PkodTj c tio:s aht> 1 ) i iu buttok 


FRY . 

Physical features af the e&H%try, 
arm, dimate and chief staples. 

POLITICAL*— 

Historical summary. 

Form, qf Adininkbrattm* 

Character of Lawl Tenures; s 

tm of /Survey rend Bttthnente, 

Civil Divisions of tk& British Terri- 

Details of the Iasi Census, 2VImj 
and language. 

Qnt?jge i !n the AAffitnisGraifaB* 

I?t .- itin cm with Tributary Sfc&t#s and 
Frontier Affairs* 

II.— A OMI 2 H STATION OF THE ^ANZ** 

Surveys, 
yyttlocioofcs. 

Waste lands, 

Gn Foremen G Estates. 

Ward a* Estates. 

III — PjSO*ECTl03f * 

Tcfslabing Authority. 

Course of Logialatuxe. 

Police, 

Criminal Justice, 

Pr.'KOim 

Ci-.il JtyfitJca* 

* Kflgiat ration. 

M unit? ipn\ Admimatrafcfou, 

Military* 

Marine, 

I"V,—PjtODCOTTON AKI> DISTRIBUTION, 

Agriculture* 

Wl :ifcher and Crop?* 

Ifortjotdturn. 

Forests. 

Mings ami Quarries* 

Manufacture a. 

Trade* 

. .; '■ -• ... 

Iho only noteworthy feature of the year 1873-73 is touched upon 
by the Bengal Export, which dejJei with events and policies down 
to the close of 1873* It is the 41 appreliended scarcity”, which fcae 
since developed into famine in North Behai 1 and over other portions 
of Beulah 

Since this Volume went to prose it bw been resolved to add 
the Sylhet district of Bengal also to Assam, increasing the area 
of the new Province, as given at pages 1.2 and 104, to 41,708 


Public Works* 

Ifoad. 

Ea.il wftjii, 

C&fi&ta. 

TeJa&rapb. 

\>otaomw. 

Irrigation, 

V*—Revenue ajni> Finance. 

(a) .—.1 mportal Revenueand Finance* 
Land Revenue 

Und Revenue* 

S&nresj of Iiaperiol Revenue other 
than the Lend. 

Optoma 
Mpt o uj* 

Salt. 

ffcoifle, 

fctepflpa 

Any other fcasoa i$vlmi lor imnerJM 

purple*, 

(b) .—R^vanuo and Finance other 
than Imperial, 

^rovincjliLi tioPRimpB* 

I*oeai Funds. 

Heart Coe^na* 

Eduction Ceju^a. 

UtiuiotpRi Jftfltenads. 

VL—Vital Statistics and Medical 
ftEEVlCEa, 

Details of if taken h? the 

year of ri$brt. 

Djrthj lU'ut Deaths. 

Emigration, 

Mcclie&t Relief, 

Sanitation. 

Vaccination* 

TO. —Vssmvc tion. 

General By* fern of Public Instruction, 
Education. 

Literature and iha Press, 

Literary Sodttie#. 

Arts and Scionon^ 

VIE—A ncimto log ir. 
l K M ihC r r, l a t* moos, 

Dcdmastical Jurisdiction. 
Ecclesiastical. 

Stationary* 

General M ieicellano one * 





and the population to 4^122 3 019 r while proportionately 
I'odncing t W&q of Bengal, 

As tilts Annals of Indian Administration has now reached its eigh¬ 
teenth annual Volume the present Editor, who has been responsible 
tor its appearance since 1858* may thus put on record a few facts 
as to the origin and history of the publication, in 1856 Mr* 
Meredith Townsend submitted to Sir Cecil (then Mr,) Readon, the 
Home Secretary, a plan for publishing an indexed epitome of ihe prin¬ 
cipal Reports annually issued by the Supreme and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and of some of the Indian Blue-books laid before Parliament, The 
first Part appeared in that year. In 132 pagea the Editor analysed just 
2500. Soon afterwards he published a Thesaurus, or general index to all 
he published records of Government previous to 1856. Lord Canning, 
then the Govern or-General; expressed approval of the work, which 
continued to appear in quarterly Parts. In 1863 Mr, Georg© 
BmUh, LL.D m obtained from Lord Elgin the appointment of the 
Calcutta Statistical Committee* to draw up a uniform statistical ays* 
teni for the Administration Reports annually submitted to Parliament. 
In that Committee Mr. Bullen* President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, took charge of the commercial statistics, and Mr. R. IT 
BoUiogbery of the financial statistics, both of which for all India are 
now promptly issued iu monthly and annual volumes by the Financial 
Department. Dr, Smith drew up the plan and detailed tables of the 
present Administration Reports, and Sir Georgs (then Mr. Justice) 
Campbell filled in the details of the judicial portion of that plan* 
After a few years spent in referring tbe scheme to the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Provincial Governments* it was finally adopt¬ 
ed with a few modifications to suit local peculiarities. On tha 
28rd May 1873 the Government of India ordered the farther de¬ 
velopment of the plan, by a division into five yearn* and one year‘rJ 
subjects. 

Sekampori, 

Tk$ ith July, 167-1, 
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PART I 

PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY: 



In rfifL 




i\aeh of eleven Provinces, including Mysore and Ber&r, 
submits to the Viceroy and Governor Genera], for Parliament, 
tin Annual Administration Report drawn uphitaAmfbnn. ita¬ 
lic tieal system. Each laudatory Statu is an mi ally reported on 
by ttu Governor General's Agents, the Political Residents, or 
the Provincial Governments. These Reports form the basis of 
the present volume* 

Surat became the first English Settlement in India under 
t uo imperial firman granted by Jehangeer oh the 11th of 
J an u iv 1 6 1 ft Tiva of the Co m pa j i y ’ s fac to rs visit ed Pa in a 
in I620, and in 1G34 Shah Jehan granted it & fmnan for the 
establishment of a factory in Bengal, But it was in 1686 that 
Air Bough ton, a ship's surgeon, obtained the ^jpfti.ve privilege 
of planting settlements there", from the gratitude of the Emperor 
to the physician who had saved his daughter’* life. Mr. Bough- 
ton first visited the fort of Ripley, but ultimately factories were 
opened at BnSusore and ILjdglJy. The Prcsideucy of Madras 
was not coustiLuted at Fort JSt. George till 1 Q3$ t three years after, 
bub there had been factories previously on that coast first at 
Masnlipatam and then at Armegan. The Island of Bombay 
was acquired by the English Crown m 1002, but the Western 
Prcsid ney was not constituted there till 1068, the year in which 
the Company sent out their first order for the purchase of lOGfbs, 
weigh of the best tea. In the more than two centuries which 
have passed since that time the consumption of tea in England 
das risen to 128 millions of iU annually, and in the last ten 
years the new export of Indian tea!has grown to 20 millions, 

The territorial acquisitions Were con fined to trading factories 
defended by forts, till Olivo’s victory at PI assay m 1757. Since 
ibat year tiie British Empire lias been steadily pushed on by the 
force of circumstances, and m spite of ail doctoral ions and fre¬ 
quent attempts in a contrary direction. Under Lord Dalhousie, who 
annexed Pegu in 1852, it reached and has since rested at its na¬ 
tural boundaries on every side except Burma, Excluding the mili¬ 
tary outposts of Aden and Perim which command the Ked Bea, 
these boundaries have ever since beeiM.he Halu and Snlaimau 
ranges, the Karakorum and the watershed of the Himalayas on 
the north except at Nepal and B! mo tan ; the sea with its islands 
xcept Ceylon, a Crown Colony fed with labour from India, on 
the west and south; and a jungle line marked by no Batumi 
features stretching from the Yonja range irregularly in a south¬ 
east direction through Burma to the tenth para Hoi of latitude, 
British Indio is included with in latitude S° ami N. and longi¬ 
tude 06 41 and fitP 31)' ll#. involving 11,260 miles of external 
bbuuduty. From Teastsscrim by the Himalayas to Cape Mo nm 
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h the Inland frontier is 4*680 miles; while the coast I me 
the Straits Settlements to Kurmcheo is 6,/>8IX The length 
of India from the. Indus to Cape Comorin* on tire riiiridmn of 
7$\ ™ 1,900 miles* The extreme breadth is l;f&0 miles, ou the 
parallel of 28°. 

The French and Portuguese still bold a few square miles of 
territory, ^duch the former administer from Pondichery, on the 
Madras coast* and the latter from Goa, on the Bombay coast. 

Fhysioctl Geography .—The country is naturally divided into two 
portions, the Peninsular and the Himalayan. Ml; H* I*\ BJanford, 
of the Geological Survey, describes the former as traversed by two 
principal mountain chains; one running somewhat obliquely 
across the peninsula, in a nearly east and west direction, from 
the Gulf of Cambay to Anmrknutuk ; and after an interval, rising 
again in SirgoqjaU and miming thro ugh Chufcia Nagpoor and 
Hazauhagh to the western limits of the Gangelic delta ; the other, 
almost at fight angles to the former, running from the mouth of 
the Nerbudda to the southern extremity of the peninsula. The 
fo v me r may be te nn ed tjfaie t po o ra a n d C l m ti a Nagpo or ra nges , 
the latter is thatof the Sahyadree or the Western Ghats. Be¬ 
sides these, a series of hill groups, separated by intervals of low 
country, extend in a north-east and south-westerly direction 
along t he east coast These are frequently termed the Extern 
Ghate, but they are not continuous; ami although in some parts 
rising to more than, 4,000 feet above the sea-level, &s a geogra¬ 
phical feature they are of less importance than the first named 
ranges, These ranges may be regarded as the skeleton on which 
the form of the country chiefly depends Smith and north of 
the Satpooras extend two great plateaux* The northern is 
separated item the range itself by the valleys of the Nerbudda 
and the Sons; along which it terminates by a steep abrupt 
escarpment, now termed the Vindhya range, on the north of the 
former, and the luihnoor range along the latter, river. At the 
summit of this escarpment* the edge of the tableland is m some 
places 2,000 feet above the oa; and the surface slopes thence 
towards the Ganges valley, into winch it is drained by tfe 
Chimb nl, the Sindh* and the Ken fivers, On the west, it ter¬ 
minates At the Arartili range, 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, which 
declines to the 1 bur desert Mount Aboo in th?s radge rises 
to. 5*000 feiet. llm southern and larger plateau is not more than 
1 . 1)00 feet above the sea at Nagpoor ; but rises to the westward, 
till it attains to about. 2,000 feet on the edge of the Western 
Ghats; where certain hills, such m that of Mahubleshwar, 
reach to heights of upwards of 4,000 feet, Further south! 


the surface declines towards the Tnngabhoodra valley; but 
rises again in Mysore to 2,O0ti and even 3,000 feet, ter on mi* 
ting in the lofty bill group, tbs Nedging with an average 
elevation oi 7,00(5, and one peak ( Dodabetta) of 8,7 60 feet. To 
the so tub of the Naelgim, beyond the Palgliat Gap, and to tlve 
east, are grouped several massive bill clusters, some of them 
almost rivalling the NedghLs, and offering some of the wildest 
and moft picturesque scenery in the Petiinaula* 

The direction taken by the drainage has been determined 
mainly by the two mountain range* first described. The 
Western Ghats constitute the principal watershed of the penin¬ 
sula. Their Crest is the highestcontinuous level; so that while 
their steep western slopes and the narrow plain at their foot 
are drained into the Arabian Sea, the groat plateau to the east¬ 
ward, occupied by M ysore, Hyderabad, the Dekhan and Nagpoor. 
with the broader plains of the Carnatic and Orissa, and the 
wEiole of the Eastern Ghats, are drained into iho Bay of Bengal 
The Satpopra and Okutia Nagpoor ranges constitute, either 
two or three parallel watersheds, The northern slopes of 
the Ha) nee pi a and Satpo&ra -proper, with the Puclmuiree 
and HunuU hills, are drained by the Netbudda, which flows 
westwards parallel with the axis of the chain; and the crest of 
the Vindbyan escarpment, which runs parallel with the river SO 
or 130 miles to the north of it, is the limit of its basin in that 
direction: rinee all the plateau of Maiwa and Jitindelkhund, of 
which this range in the southern boundary, slopes towards the 
north, and throws its drainage into the Jumna and Ganges, On 
the south of the Raj peep] as and the Satpooms, another river, the 
Taptee, with its tributary the Pooran, also nine parallel to the 
chain; and, like the Nerbudd*, flows westward, and discharges 
. its waters into the Arabian Sea. The crest of the Satpoora, there¬ 
fore, is the watershed between the JS$Tbudda and the Taptee, 
South of thb latter river ie a third watershed, formed by the 
Indhyadree hiils, also parallel to the river and the two former, 
and dividing its waters from those of the Godavari basin. The 
watershed of the eastern or Chutia Nagpoor ranges in Sugooj^b, 
r:opanU;es the Mahamuii from the Sene. To the east of Sirgoojah 
the bilk spread out and form a broad plateau between the Sone 
and the Gauge tie delta, The greater part of this is drained by 
the Damooda; the watershed of which separates it, on the south 
from the ha sin & of tlie Brahmani, the Sub u lire oka and other 
smaller rivers; and on the north from the Ganges and some 
fun *11 streams flowing into the J looghly. Thus the Satponm and 
Chutia Nagpoor ranges, which are rather broad tracts of bill 
country than definite mountain ranges; have in both cases an 
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/OBclem local drainage sya^fl ; wbit$ they divide the river 
aSins of the Peninsula from that of the Ganges. 

(■feo/opiefti —The rock formations that, enter into 

the structure of the peninsular part of India are the follow¬ 
ing, beginning with those now actually forming; the other* 
in order of increasing aidhpiity :— 14 .—Certain superficial 
soils. Modern alluvial deposits of the rivetra Blown, sands 
of the coast, 2w £—Gravels containing mde stone imple¬ 
ments of human manufacture, Old alluvial deposits of the' 
great river valleys, containing bones of extinct animals and shells 
of living species of freshwater Mollusca, together with rndeetdne 
implements. Travaucore deposits, containing marine shells, all oi 
existing species. Upraised beds, containing shells of existing 
species, at many points on the Madras coast, ol 

sandstone termed the "Oiddalore sandstones/ sometimes con¬ 
taining petrified wood, in Trickinopoly, South Arcot, Madras, 
and also in Beerbhoom, 4fA.—Fossiliferpus deposits of older 
tertiary or eocene date, at Surat and also in Kuck. 5&—The 
great volcanic formation of Western Inch a. The beds of fresh 
water origin, containing shells, intercalated between the trap* 
flows ; and deposit near ftajanuhendri containing man no shells, 
61 A.—The richly fossiliferovg shales, sandstones and limestones, of 
cretaceous age, in Tricbinopoly and South A root. The fossi lifer- 
■ous limestone and sandstones, immediately tindorfying the trap- 
flows, in the lower part of the Netbudda valley, (the ‘ Bagh beds’ 
of the Geological Survey): and probably a calcareous bed and 
sandstones, in a similar' position, on the south of the Nerbudda 
valley near Jubbulpoie, (the''Lameta group 1 of the Geological 
Survey), 7^-—Fine shales containing remains of Cycadeom 
plants, in Triehinopoly, .Madras, Nelloor, the Rajraahal hills, 
Central India (near Jubbulpove) and Kuch Xlutye are probably 
of about the same age n the Wealden of Europe, or partly per¬ 
haps Upper Jurassic, SfA—The highly fossiliferous Jurassic 
formation of Kucb, An enormous series of deposits in 

Central India and Bengal apparently of fresh water origin, for 
which the name -Goudwana series 1 has been proposed. The 
upper pan consists chiefly of massive sandstones, while the 
lower contains numerous beds of eoah These lepresent alto¬ 
gether a very long geological period, extending probably from 
the Devonian or Lower carboniferous, to the Upper Jurassic 
epoch, XOtL —A large and important series of rockx consisting of 
sandstones, shales and limestones, in winch no fossil has hitherto 
been detected. They form a groat part of the plateau of Bun- 
do Ik bund and Malwa, between the Neibudcla and the Ganges; 
and especially stand out in tWYi udfay an Sparpm ent on the south* 
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edge of the plateau- Hence the series has been termed 
the r Viadhyau tfirmaupnfi A lower member of the formation 
c overs a I m t h e p 1 ai a o f Oh u 11 ecsg ur h , and is la rge 1 y de v o l op ed i a 
Kumool, parts of the Godavari basin and i n the South Malmitta 
country, 11 th.— A series of still older deposits* also quite 
unfossiliferon^ very extensively developed in the Sane valley, 
Northern Buudelknund and Gwalior also in Bingbbbqm and 
Cudapa underlying the Vindhyau series, These are termed the 
* Ilijiuvar series. 1 They are frequently much metamorphosed. 
1 '1th ,—The ancient mefcamorphic (gneiss) rocks which lie at the 
base of all the above. The lofty bill groups of Travancore, My- 
f-•.ire, Salem and Trick iiiopoly which average from f3,00() to 7,000 
feetin heigh % and includo peaks of more tban 8,0 Q Q leet, con¬ 
sist entirely of the ancient giieiks. The whole plateau of Mysore, 
2,000 or 3,000 feet above the sea, and the greater part of the low 
country around and between the hills, are formed of the same 
rock* These hills appear to be the remains of a mountain 
range of extreme antiquity, since it is from the waste of these 
rocks that the only less ancient stratified deposits (the Bij aware 
and Viudhyans) of the Nugari and PulicaL hill$ and the Nulla- 
malJais have been formed* Another hi!) region, of very high 
antiquity, is that of which we have remnants in the CluHia 
Nagpoor and Hazaribagb plateau, the higher parts of which are 
2,000 feet above the sea; while some isolated hills, such as 
Parasnath, attain to an elevation of meire than 4*000 feet. It is 
as yet uncertain Whether the gneiss, of which this consists* is as 
old as that of Southern India. 

Amid all the successive changes of level that must have modi¬ 
fied the physical geography of the country, these ancient hi I! 
masses have continued to form its principal feature ; at one time 
perhaps as lofty mountains ever yiehhog to the erodon oi rain 
and rivers; at other times, as hilly islands washed by the sew. 
The latter was possibly their condition during a part of the cre¬ 
taceous period, when the sea covered the present plains of TVi- 
clunopoly and South Arcot, and Occupied what h now Eastern 
Bengal and the Himalaya ns Well as the western borders of Cen¬ 
tral India. But there is some reason to believe that, at a very 
early period, and perhaps tip to this or a somewhat (ater date, 
this ancient land was connected with the Seychelles Islands, and 
at one time even with Southorn Africa. Certain animals, whoso 
remains are found fossil in the Panchet rocks* are closely related 
to kinds hitherto only met with in South Africa and Australia, 
in rocks of about the same age; and hi the existing fauna of India 
there are many indications of relationship, and some cases of 
identity, with the South African and Seychelles fauna, pointing 
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common origin, and therefore to a former comnumict 
between the two regions. In the latter purl, of the ci'6tueeous 
period, or perhaps at its close, took place that enormous outburst 
of volcanic activity that has covered 200,000 square mi lea of 
country with layers of lava and volcanic asli. 

For a long time after the close of this volcanic period, the lava 
beds were subject to detuuiation by the action of the |e&, and it 
is probable* that about this time began that subsidence which 
buried their western extension .beneath the sea, There aiede- 
posits of eocene age at Ubaroach and Surat* ; nd also in Kuch 
which $hows that these portions of Western India were then 
covered by the sea; ami such was also the case of the Indus and 
Gang* tic valleys, and with much of the region now occupied by 
the mountains around* But all the remainder of India was pro¬ 
bably land, and it may be doubted whether it has ever since been 
depressed beneath the sea with the exception ot the plains lying 
along the coast and same of the lower hills- The greats range of 
the Western Ghats is considered to beau old sea cliff, if so, it 
ijgtusfc have been formed during the tertiary period, and the 
JLoukan must, for a long time, have formed the bottom of the 
sea. The Taptee and NevbuMi valleys, except perhaps the up¬ 
per part of the latter, have been re-axeavaled since the volcanic 
period, for they are cut through the trappean rocks, and til'* 
same is true of the upper tributaries of the Godavari and the 
Kistna, the Wurda and Pain Gunga, the Bheema and the Senna, 
The alluvial plains along the east coast of the Beninsula have 
been formed by the deposition of sediment brought down by these 
and, other rivers that drain the interior* At one time, the coast 
line must have been very irregular, stretching back to the hi Us 
of the Eastern Ghats; aud the low Country of the Payau Ghat 
was being planed down by the sea* 11 was then, (during some 
part of the tertiary period) that the ( Cuddaiore sandstones/ were 
deposited* Finally, this sea bottom was elevated ; and the irre¬ 
gularities in the original coast line, thus produced, have been 
filled up by the debus of the great rivers, or, being inclosed by 
sand spits the lagoons left behind them have been gradually 
filled and then elevated. 

Physical Geography of the Ilimalayan Region,— We come 
now to the second or Himalayan portion* At the foot of 
tbe great mountain ranges which cut off India from the rest 
of the Asiatic Continent, viz the Mala and Sulaimau ranges, 
the Himalaya, and that which in- Eastern Bengal rises b om the 
swanijs of Sylkefc and My men sing, a broad bek of plain sketches 
across from sea to sea. This plain completely isolates the ancient 
highlands and hill groups of the Peninsula, fr >m the more im- 
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The direction of the Himalaya is not. the same throughout. 
From the gorge of the Dihong in Upper Assam to the Gumbrk 
it runs nearly west, with a slight curvature, convex towards the 
plains Of India; and beyond this it curves to north-west us 
for as the valley of Kasbraeor. It consists of several parallel 
but not continuous ridges, and the subordinate ridges or spurs 
which these give oft in a more or less transverse direction. I he 
loftiest of these principal ridges is about # or 7<> miles distant 
from the plains. It includes or is connected by spurs with the 
gigantic peaks, Ghamalari, Kunchinjunga, Mount Kvevest (the 
loftiest known moimtain in the world), Doulagir., and A mi da 
Devi the lowest of which is but little under 24,01)0 feet, while 
the others vary from 25,700 up to 20,000 feet about sea-Iovd. 
The Himalaya may be said to terminate in Kashmeer, and on 
the north at the sources of the Gilglm river, a tributary of the 
Indus. Beyond this to the west, with oue exception the iitree- 
fion of the mountain ranges is totally different, and parallel to 
the Indus in the lower half of its course. In Banair ana ftah- 
ristaii, this direction is approximately north-east and south- west; 
uud further south, where the Indus issues from the Salt-range 
.n the plains of the Punjab, uorlh and south. The chief excep¬ 
tion is the Safid Koh which divides the valleys of the Cnbm 
and Shamil rivers, and runs cast and west from ! eahawnr up 
to the tableland of Cabuh Several peaks of this ran o e 
15 000 imd 16,000 feet in height, A range south ot the .jliainu 
river and one or two other smaller ridges run parallel with tuc 
ah jvc. Another exception is exhibited in the Salt-range. Inis 
■is the range at the edge of the little tableland (about 2,000 teet 
hicdO which occupies the augle between the band ivoh and tin- 
Sub-Himalaya. It is drained into the Indus by the met 

^°The Sul aim an range hears somewhat the same relation to the 
tableland of Afghanistan that the Himalaya does to I diet; but 
both the tableland and its boundary range are^ very much lower. 
The highest peak of the Sulaiman range, the Tikht-i-fiulaunen, 
is onlyH 1,300.feet in height, and the city ofCaVv.ih on the north¬ 
ern and highest part of die tableland, is but a little over b/0O 

The Hala range, to the west of Sindh, and running also north 
and south, is still lower. BiloochLtan, tike Sindh and much ot 
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is tanis a v tycy arid c o u n tv y, 1 aYge t root 3 being abao! it 
A little vegetation only is met with along the pours es 
of the in’evs, winch carry down the scanty drainage of the menus 
tains, and generally lose themselves in tiii sands, or are used up 
for irrigation., before they reach my permanent stream. This is 
not the case, however, with the rivers of Cabuk which drain the 
snowy ranges of the Saffid Koh and the Hindu Kok and are, 
i\ i a! i f, 1 tn m, well fill'e d s l re a til s, T he g 1 ea to t par t of A fgl 1 an is tm l 
is drained by the tributaries of the river tlelmimd, which dis¬ 
charges itself into the salt swamp called the Sis tan lake* on th& 
bo id era of Pe rsi a ? a ml lying 1,550 feet a bo ve fch e se a-1 ev e L 

Of the countries to the east of the Groat JDihong river, at 
which the eastern Himalaya may be said to temftnate, we know 
but little* But there seems to bo little doubt that the great 
ranges ot m on a tains that run down from the Tibetan tableland 
have a meridional, that is, north ud south, direction ; while, in 
the valleys between them, the great rivers, the Ira wadi, the 
YftTjg-tse-kiang and the Mekhoug or Cambodia river, cany 
down the drainage of the snow-capped peaks and ridges that 
border Central Tibet To the south and south-east of Assam, 
the prevailing direction of the principal chains is in termed fate 
between that of the Himalaya and the line of the Ira wadi val¬ 
ley. Thus the Fatkol range, south of tipper Assam, and Urn 
Barril range, north-east of Cachar, run north-east and south' 
west, while the Ga.ro and Kduisi Hills between. Lower Assam 
and Sylhet run east and west. All the chains of Arakau and 
Burma run north and south; and such is also therefore ti e 
prevailing direction of the rivers. 

The great plain which lies along the foot of these several 
mountain systems, separating them from peninsular India, and 
stretching from sea to sea although truly described as a plain, is 
far from being absolutely level, Its highest point Ires at the 
loot of the Sivaliks, between, the Jumna and the Sutlej, where it 
is more than IJCd feet above the sea. It declines from I he 
foot of the hiiU towards the south, and from the Jurana-Sutlej 
watershed towards the east; so that at the foot of the Sikkim 
hills and in Lower Assam it Is only about 300 feet, at Agra 550 
feet, and at Sahetgunj 115 feet above sea level On the side of 
the Indus valley, the slope is from north to south (along the lino 
oFtVie Indus) - and from east to west* from the foot of the Aravuli 
chain nearly to that of the Hal a and {Suiaiman ranges. Hence 
it follows that, while the Ganges flows along the southern mar¬ 
gin of its plain, or at the greatest distance froito. the bilk, the 
Indus flows along the foot of the boundary range, Were the 
drainage of the oulaiman and Bala mountain* as copiom as 
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..o'na the Himalaya, the alluvial deposits brought d 
those mouutaius would raise the level'of the plain |t their 
foot; and, in the course of the time, the Indus would he driven 
to a’ distance from these hills, just as the Gauges Is from the 
Himalaya. Hut this part of the country is almost rainless. 

Seagal anil Assart. 

Up to the beginning of February 1874 Ihe Province of Ben¬ 
gal contaiued Assam,' and in this volume Assam will be 
treated as a portion of Bengal. But the following districts were 
then constituted a, separate Chief Commissionership, by the 
Governor General’s Ib.i'lrunation :— 
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under the administration of the Lieutenant Governor of Ben¬ 
gal in 1872-73 comprised Bengal Proper, be bar, Orissa, 
wud Ohota or Chwtia Nagpoor, Its extreme limits extend 
from 19" IS', to 28" 15' north latitude, and hem ecu 82° and 97" 
east longitude. The entire Province was bounded on the 
north by Nepal, Sikkim, and BhootaU, and towards Assam the 
Duffla, Akim, Meeree, and Mishmee bills, inhabited by the 
tribes bearing those names, who occupy the lower range* of the 
eastern Himalaya. Ou the cast the boundary was less defined ; 
the Assam frontier is bordered by the hilly o-uni try of the Abors, 
Pkvibos, Kamptees and Naga% The friendly state of Alum pore 
next*adjoins, aud between it and the hill tracts oi Chittagong, 
abutting the districts of Cachar and Syllief, the hills are occupied 
by tlic°Lushai and iKookie tribes, who have for many years past 
proved most troublesome aud intractable neighbours, but with 
whom, as a result of the Liistiai expedition, we have now estab¬ 
lished closer relations. The Amican hills and the Naaf river 
complete the boundary on this side, separating Bengal from 
Burma. The south is washed by the sea and embraces the l ead 
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- Bay, which derives it# name from the province. 

near to Ganjam, on the sea*coast, the boundary line divider 
Bengal from Madras and proceeding northward*, verges on tlm 
Central Province, tho State of Re wall, and the North -Western 
Province. 

The total area of the Province, including A mam, h- : 9o l ,7? 3 
square miles ^ given i n recently corrected and readjusted re¬ 
turns though some poi’Sibns ate still unsurveyedand onlyapproxi- 
mutely determined, The Regulation and Non-Regulation Districts 
comprise 2I3;|# square miles, and the Tributary States and since 
reclaimed territories make up the remainder. The returns of culti¬ 
vated and uncultivated areas and of road and water communica¬ 
tions aie not sufficiently accurate to be embodied in the present 
volume. The extent of railways completed in 1&72 amounted to 
1,298 miles. Broadly speakings the chief characteristics of the Pro¬ 
vince arc the piaiu of the Ganges proceed mg from the north-west, 
and the valley of the Brahmaputra from the north-east, meeting 
i n the great delta of Bengal, On the west rise the high lands of 
Ohutia Nagpoor and Orissa; on the east the Chittagong* lip 
pc mb* Gam, Khasi, and other hills JhU the north the Dueling 
district is our sole possession in the Bengal Himalayas, 

Bengal proper is the great alluvial and deltaic plain between 
the Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal, with some minor hilly 
tracts on either side, Behar is the upper Gangdtic plain west of 
liajLLelmh and lying between Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces. To Behar also is attached a narrow range of hills, 
Orissa comprises a long, flat, diluvial strip between the hills and 
the Sfta, forming one settled district, and a large hilly tract 
in the rear occupied by the Tributary Mel mis. Gratia Nag- 
poor is the elevated and hilly country west of Bengal and Behan 
and north of Orissa* Assam is the long valley of the Brah¬ 
maputra, to which several bill districts are now attached. 

Tho Ganges enters Lower Bengal from the North-Western 
Provinces near Ghazecpore ; shortly after it receives the Gogra 
on the north bank, the SoanG on the south, and the Gunduk 
again on the north* at Hajeepore—ail rivers of con.dden ble 
volume—and maintains a course generally easterly but diver¬ 
sified with windings The Kosee joins it below Bhaugulpore, 
of ter winch the river turns the corner of the Raj melt al hills and 
assumea a nearly southerly direction with its greatest body of 
water* till tho Ehagirufctee flows away on the west side to form, 
the Ho o gbl y f th e m os t n av I gable o f t h e m an) 1- m ou tbs* while t h e 
main stream continues south-east to Goalundo ; them the Jumtio- 
na, the principal branch of the Brahmaputra, is met, and the am* 
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::ivVgaraatetl Column ernpties itself$y many chaimefs into the Bay 
of ifengal, The Brahmaputra, formed by the union of several 
great streams, eofcers Assam at its norih^t extremity. It flows 
towards the south-west, through the length of the Assam valley, 
after which it. cljfogs to the cimtour of the Guv o Hill .and then 
proceeds due south-ward 3 to its junction with the Ganges 
near Goal undo. From these rivers'the Gaugetic delta is foun-* 
f-b md _ consists more immediately ot the districts included 
in the Presidency division, with froonhedabad, and FnrreecU 
pore and Backerguuge of the Dacca division. Between the 
cultivated districts and the sea is a tract bearing the general 
name of the SoonderbmiSj which hitherto, owing to inroads 
of the sea, the junfglej; and wild beasts, with the 1111 11-alt hi ness of 
the olimate, have baffled the enterprise of modern man. 

The Soovinrds course is somewhat similar to that of the Brah¬ 
maputra ob a smaller scale, rising as it does in the north-east of 
the Ca-cbar Hills and flowing westward, past SvJhet and Chut- 
S uch, till it also suddenly adopts a southern Wn to join .tba 
Brahmaputra and from the Megna, The Soorma valley, to the 
south of the Garo-Khasi-Jyntea Hills, is the high road to 
Gachar, add the stream affords good water carnage for the great¬ 
er pul. of its length. The Chittagong riversf including the 
Fmuy, which separates it from Tipperab, fall into the east of the 
Bay of Bengal, hut have no von section with the water system 
above described. The largest of them, the Kuiuafoole©,. on which 
Chittagong is situated, rises in the highlands to the not ill of the 
JHue Mountain, and gathers the cont ributions of the miaor hill 
streams on either bank, Hs course is south-westerly, as deter- 
miued by the conformation of the bills, and changed perpetually 
by the protruding spurs. On the western side of the Gauge tic 
delta again the rivers have little or no connection with the main 
system of the country. The Damoodah, the Roopnarain,and the 
O&ftsye may all bo said to join the Hooghly between Calcutta 
and Saugor Island, but they are isolated rivers which have sprung 
from the plateau of Chutia Nagpopr, do not help to form the del¬ 
ta, and are independent entirely in character. The Soobuureeka, 
the Byturnpe, and the Mabanudk ho ?© direction generally pa,- 
railed to one another and a south-easterly course, the two former 
rising in Chutia Nagpoor, the latter in the Central Provinces, 

The Mahanudi is navigable for boats of a sort for 460 out of its 
l>«0 miles, and near Cuttack is about two miles in breadth in the 
rains. 

The mountains and hills hi the small part of the Himalayan 
cluuu within the jurisdiction of the Tdeuteuaut Governor, form 
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ini a which vary great 1 ;/, from Darjeeling 7,000 
the on the south, to lofty Kunclninmiga, 28,000 feet 
High, 0u tho north-west Gneiss is the chief formation of the 
rock, while on the hanks of the Rimgoet river slate is found, ami 
at the foot of the hills iron ore; moreover the presence of copper 
is ascertained. The Rajmahal hills form the eastern projection 
of fhe Central Indian formation ending near the town of that 
name* round which the Ganges flows* They are the first connect¬ 
ed high ground that str ikes the eye of the traveller ascending 
the Gauges. South-west of those are broke?:*, detached hills of 
considerable height, the largest of which is Parasiuttb, rising out 
of the surrounding country often in an almost perfect con lea L 
form to a height of about 4/100 feet. Many of these can be seen 
on the chord line between iifMeeguuge and Luckeescmb and ap- 
pear geographically as irregular links between the Kajmebai hill* 
and the plateau of Cluuia Nagpoor, which is hilly almost through¬ 
out, scantily populated, and covered with jungle over most of its 
wuface. The extensive collieries at Baneeguiige, cm the confines 
of the Burd wan division and Ohutm Nag poor, furnish at present 
:m unlimited supply of coal, which is of a moderately fair deseriji- 
tkm These regions where coal seams are abundant may gener¬ 
ally be said to be from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sen- To the 
south of Chutia Nagpoor again, ou tlie west side of Orissa, are the 
Orissa Tributary .Mahals, a hilly country containing a consider¬ 
able population. There are forests of s&l on the hills, which rim 
parallel to the line of coast from north-east to south west, to near 
the south west extremity of the province,, the Ohilka Jake, on the 
banks of which, as along the sea shore of Cuttack, much salt is 
manufactured. 

The mouutniaouo tract to the east of Bengal has some summits 
with im elevation of 11,000 or 12,000 feet, and our settled hill 
aistriots rise to 6,000 feet. They abound in coal and iron ore in¬ 
termixed with limestone of excellent quality. The eastern boun¬ 
dary of Bengal, at the extreme nor tip eastern corner of Assam, is 
formed by a spur from the Himalayas, and from this point the 
hiilv range is never entirely broken to the south of Chittagong, 
TTrst to the north-east are the hill regions of the Siugpboo and 
Abor tribes, then the Naga hill districts to the south of the As- 
^in/, valley, continued by the Munipore, Cacbar, and Tipperah 
lad to the Chittagong Hill Tracts : meanwhile the GarOfdvhasi- 
Jyuteak range strikes out parallel to the Himalayas up to the 
bvril of the Brahmaputra ; a considerable area of this high coim 
try is as yet insufficiently explored. The inhabitants are for the 
mm ' P ftn primitive in their habits, nod belong to aboriginal races, 
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pitted ia Captain Lowir/$ ** Chittagong Hill Tracts/' 

The Assam valley is almost a peri on t fin, studded with clumps 
of little oinucal hills rising abruptly from the general level to the 
height of £00 to 7^0 feet, rich in rivers and in mineral treasures, 
coiri of a fair class being found; the climate, too, is very favourable 
i <j the ind igo n ous t ea-p! an t, w hich growa I uXu ri im tly* Tim greater 
part of Bengal and Behar is formed of uninterrupted flats, sub* 
jecfc to immdabiom rich in black mould, some portions natuiw 
oily more fertile than others,—the Dacca division being so 
fertile that it has been called “the granary of Bengal” Draw¬ 
ing a tine southwards between Bancoo rah arid BtmUvaiij carry* 
jug it on past Mid impure and down towards Balnsore, it will be 
noticed that to the west the ground partakes of the character of 
too dm tin Nagpoqv plateau, granite being found overlaid with 
c&rbrmifurous samL stone, containing iron an d coal in great abun¬ 
dance, and the ciinmto in consequence being of a drier charac- 
ter. 

There are no lakes of importance besides the Oh ilka, though 
there are mi mere us j>hwh t or shallow sheets of water, which ex¬ 
pand or diminish owing to the season. The most remarkable 
i! re the Mon da, Dulubavi, and (,1m U mu jheels in Raj shall ye, the 
Aka iu iTe^ore, and the great jkeels in li&ckergunge. 

QInnate ,—Although Bengal is situated For the most part 
without the tropical zone, its climate is characteristically tropi¬ 
cal, The mean temperature of the whole year varies between 
SO 3 (i n Orissa) and 74" (in parts of Assam), that of Calcutta 
being In the annual range of limit temperature, as well as 

in prun , of humidity and rainFidJ, the eastern and western por¬ 
tions of the province are .strongly contrasted, fa Cachar, nearly 
200 m i 1 es from the sea, t,he mea n iem pdrature 0f J une is 82°, 
1 tjat of January 64'5 4, J and the highest and lowest temperatures 
recorded during five yea rs, trtft 99° and 43*, show an absolute 
uuige of olT only. At Chittagong, on the sea coast, the record¬ 
ed range does not exceed 49** On the other hand Patna has a 
mean temperature of S7 4 2 in June and 00*7 in January, and in 
18 G 9 the hi giro st ; a n d 1 o w es I tem p era t u t ee r eg fotered wz re I l$$ b 
on the 12th May, and Sfi 9° on the 3rd and 4 fell of January ; the 
absolute range of this year was therefore 79‘4°. It is probable 
That some parts of Behai—tliti neighborhood of Gy a, for ins- 
lance— experience a range somewhat greater than that of Batna* 

TLo highest temperature recorded In Calcutta during thelas^ 
18 years h K)6°, which lias been reached twice only,« once in 
1807, and again iu May of 1873* The lowest temperature* 
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bgeii feeoiried also twice, via* in Jmm.ary 1800 
ai id 52'8 has beeii observed twice, v’.z. in Janu- 
and 186 b The extiome absolute range of the tem¬ 
perature of the capital is therefore a little over 33 a , and the mean 
temperatures of December ami May are 6S'5 and 85 respectively. 
The annual rise and fall of temperature exhibits some other lo¬ 
cal variations Tims In Orissa anrl the western part of the Gan- 
getio delta December is the coldest month of the year; el sew here 
the mean temperature of January h somewhat lower, This 
difference is due to the sea winds sotting in on this part of the 
coast very early in the yea: whereas in Bell sit their influence isr 
iiob felt till much later in the season. 

During the rains the temper a tufc of the Hassaribagh plateau, 
to the west of the delta, falls more rapidly than that of any other 
part of Bengal- Between May and October the fall at Hawaii- 
bagli k rather more than XT, while at Berluonpoie, under 
about the satoe latitude, it is only 4£ IJ , at Calcutta little more 
than and even at Patna it does not exceed 8°. Tim. peculiar* 
hy appears to bo due principally to the cloudiness of the 

f datcau in the daytime, whereby the funds heat u rendered 
ess iutense, nod to the greater .radiation at night* i’bis? 
feet lias an important bearing on the value of Hawaii bag n 
as a station for European troops, and as a sanitarium for inva¬ 
lids from the plains. The quantity of vapour in the air of 
Calcutta, relatively to the dry air, is, on thp average of 
the year, about twice as great as in that of London; but the 
relative humidity of the former equals chat of the latter only 
in the three first months of the rains, which are among the 
driest months of an European climate, 

The districts of Easteru Bengal, including Cnclmf and Sylhsfc 
and the Himalayan Tend, are those of the heaviest rainfall* 
Their average annual fall almost everywhere amounts to .100 
inches, and on the exposed bill flanks, and at their foot, even 
this large amount is greatly surpassed. Thus flylhet lias an an¬ 
imal average of H I laches, Darjeeling inches, the ft angbeo 
cinchona plantation 175 inches, Bttxa fort 280 inches (the aver¬ 
age of three years), and Cher fa Poonjee the enormous amount of 
527 laches; tins last is the highest average rainfall hitherto' 
recorded in the world. The rainfall is also higher on the plains 
of the coast than on those lying more inland, Thus Saugor 
Point has an average of 87 inches, and Calcutta 66 , JfaUe Point 
*7 If indies, and Cuttack 52 m 5. The lowest rainfall its the pro¬ 
vinces under the Bengal Government is that of the southern 
portion of Behai. including Mcnghyr, Gy a, and Patna, where the 
annual fell does not much exceed io inches, and hr the case of 
vm, xviH * 0 


last i^ntiotied station is only 37 inches North of the 
Ganges it increases gradually tip to the Himalaya, and on the 
fi.nd.h up to the high ridge of forest* dad country which m drained 
Vy the Soane, the Damooduh, and their tributaries, tin ilm 
tract, where the monsoon winds from the opposite coast’ of India 
meet, the full of the few stations that have liithfefln furnished 
registers ranges between oO and GO inches. In Calcutta the 
highest rainfall on record is that of 1S71, wdieo it amounted to 
93*31 inches ; the lowest (if the register eau l>e trusted) ilmmg 
the last 33 years U that in 1837 (the first year of the series), 
when ihc registered fall was as low as 4-301 inches In ^ulh 
sequent years the lowest falls were those pt lfl.38i.ra3 iiichps), 
18153 (5: l > inches), and 1 TO (52'G1 inches). In 1873 the rain¬ 
fall up to the middle of November was only 44 31 inches. The 
Chena foonjec register of 1861 records a fall of 8t>5 inches., of 
which 3GG inches fell in the month of July alone. It is *aid that 
15 Q inches have becii k n own to fall in six day & 12 inclios of miu 
in one day h far from unusual at Cherra poonjee. On tho 
13th June 1861 nu equal quantity fell in Calcutta within 24 
hoi m. .At Mozufferpore la September j.STl uiueteen inches trf 
rain fell in 36 hours. * 

By far the greater part of the nun of Bengal falls between 
the months of June and October* Showers occur also m ihe 
hot weather months, and in the mouths of February and March 
hailstorms are not un frequent. In the eastern districts rain 
occurs occasionally in the cold weather months, hut is less com¬ 
mon in the Delta and the country fnrt|fr westward, exdepting’ 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. In the extern 
districts and in Assam rain is more abundant in all the earlier 
months of the year; in April the rain sets in heavily and readies 
its maximum about June or July, Further to the west the 
rains usually set in in June, and July and August are the 
months of the heaviest fall. 

The monsoons am not two undivided currents flowing to and 
from Central Asia during about equal periods of the year, but, 
appear rather to consist at each period of at least two principal 
current^— the one tending to or from Northern India* the other 
to or from the interior of China; and there are probably oilier 
minor currents .originating or terminating at other centres. The 
Indian branch of the winter monsoon originates in, the iJains 
of the Punjab, the Gauge tic valley, the upland* of Central Lidia, 
find also in Upper Assam, ated flows aso very gentle wind to- 
wards the two great Bays that wash the east and west coasts 
of the peninsula. During this season a southerly wind provails 
steadily on the Himalaya at heights above 6,000 or 8,000 Let, 
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lower on the western lhau on the centra! part of ! 

^ Thb appear* to be the upper return current of tE 
wmler nvon-ogtij and comapotuh to the anti-trade of s he trade- 
wind region. It descends on the plains ot uppe-r India* where 
the atmosphere 'is cbaracteriaHcally calm at this ..season, md 
brings the winter rains, on which the rubbee or aprii#|crops depend. 
It is less frequently felt in Lower Bengal, where the wind .is vari¬ 
able from north and north-west; but to the eastward* in Caohar, 
southerly winds are very prevalent at the winter season, tii 
Northern Lidia the two brandies of the northerly monsoon, 
appear to diverge towards the opposite coasts from a lino 
diameter!fled by a ridge of higher mean barometric pressure, 
which passes from the Punjab through Benares to Chittru-k. ^ This 
mansoou ceases on the coast lire of Bengal in the month ol Febru¬ 
ary, when in the lower atmosphere £e» winds set in. At first 
these are restricted to the immediate r.oijjhbourhood of the coast, 
but as the season advances and the beat of the interim plains 
/hes under the influence of the returning sun, they penetmto fur¬ 
ther and further inland, and are drawn from greater distances at 
sea,. In the interior of India the wind becomes more westerly 
and blows towards lower Bengal rum Chntia Fag^oor, not as a 
steady current, but as day winds, which in April and May aro 
highly heated by the parched md heated soil, and constitute the 
welbknovvn hot winds of those months *YV here theae two eta- 
rom,3 meet the thunderstorms well known as noulmwestevs are 
generated. Like the tbmiderstonns of Europe and tliedm-a 
storms of the Punjab, they are due to couveciioiv currents* ami 
in Bengal owe their prevailing movement from the west or north¬ 
west quarter to the strength of the land wind, which maintains 
its course in the upper atmosphere above the opposite sen- 
wind, which Is felt at the land surface. At this time fhe 
north-west wind continues to blow unsteadily in the south of the 
Bay, but calm,, are not unfrequent, and it is not till June that 
the southerly winds of the Bay become continuous With the 
south-east trades of the South Indian Ocean, and that the south¬ 
west monsoon, pioporly so called, sets iu ia India, This blows 
from both coasts, and the two branches meet along i lino which 
about coincides with the southern margin of the Gauge tic plain. 
Both tend towards the Punjab, the region of the greatest beat ul 
this season, and becoming gradually drained of their vapour in 
their passage over the hind, that wlaich remains on their reach- 
i ag the plains of that province suffices only to afford a scanty nun-* 
fall inadequate to mitigate the tempoiature* aud only rendering 
the heat more oppressive by increasing the rotative humidity and 
diminishing the evaporative power of the air, 
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average pressure oF the air in Calcutta, IS feet above 
level, is equal to that of a column of mercury at the freezing; 
point, 29 793 inches hi height or to 14 61 ft. on the square inch* 
it is highest in December, when me mean pressure similarly 
estimated amounts to 30041 inches, and lowest in June and 
July, when it averages 29'o51 in oh el 

Cyclones begin in id I cases oyer the Bay of Bengal, and the 
moco violent and extensive storms, which aioqe reach the land P 
probably require many days to form before they move forward 
horn their place of origin. Some of the most destructive that have 
passed over Bengal Lave proceeded from the neighbourhood of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands* Their relative frequency m 
the different mouths of the year is shewn in the following table; 
which includes storms of ail parts of the Bay, and those that 
have been felt on all parts of its coasts, Bengal included 
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Of these seven ty-throe storms, twenty-three have been felt in 
Bengal or on its coasts, and all between the months of April and 
November, inclusive, Their course is usually north, across the 
Gangetic del fa, north-wear, from the Orissa coast The motion 
of the wind is in an involute spiral, revolving in a direction 
opposite to that of the hands of tjloch, as in ail cyclonic storms in 
the Northern Heinisplieve. The greatest pressure of the wind in 
these stpnns h yet to be ascertained. The highest that has been 
registered in Cabutfe by an Osier's anemometer is oGlbs* to the 
square foot, hut this was in a storm of no remarkable violence, 
and otie whtph did but little injury m Calcutta. The centre 
of the storm at the time was passing some 15 miles to the east of 
the city, and the barometer stood at 28712. In the far .more 
severe storms o| the 2nd November 1SC7 and the 5th October 
18*34 the anemometer was blown away, under a pressure of 361b; 
to 'the square foot, so that no register of their maximum force was 
obtained. There is a prevalent impression that cyclonic storms 
have been tjriore frequent of late years than formerly, but the be¬ 
lief does not appear tq lest on any sound basis of fact. 

Outfit 

Area and Boundavm--Ondh h an irregular parallelogram 
with its base to the southwest on the Ganges; to the east, arti¬ 
ficial boundaries divide it from the districts of Jounpoor, Azina- 
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'hid Bustee ; towards the extreme north-oast the little 
liver Arrah forms the frontier. The northern bound ary runs 
westward from the Arrah, along the watershed of the range of low 
hills which divide the province from Nepal. These hills form 
the northern frontier for GO miles throughout the Gouda dis¬ 
trict ; at Bhagora Tal, the Nepal territories advance into thd 
Tend below the hills, and so continue to the Koriali. West of 
that river the Mohan, its tributary, forms the northern boundary 
for sot^e distance. The district of Shaje ban poor marches with 
Gudh to the north-west Its greatest length, from north-west to 
south-easi, is 284 miles, its breadth is 150 miles. It lies between 
latitude 25° 34' and 29 c 6- north, and longitude 79° 45' ami 
83*11' east. Its area is 23,930 square miles, of which 13,126 
square miles, or 3,400,000* acres, are cultivated with crop*, and 
952 square miles are covered with orchards of mango |nd mhowa 
trees, 1,134 square miles, or 0£ per cent, of the total area, are 
covered with lakes, ponds, or rivers, 478 square rn lies are occu¬ 
pied with the sites; of towns or villages, 243 with roads or paths, 
1,642 square miles, or seven per cent., are barren wastes; of the 
remainder, 825 are Government forest, and 5,-531 square miles, 
or 22 per cent, of the whole, am arable waste. The rivers afford 
no less than 1,347 miles of navigable stream, leaving out of con¬ 
sideration rivulets like the Jai apd the Jaketu, navigable only in 
lj\e rains. 

The general slope of the country is from north-west to south- 
east. Its highest point in the plain country is the high land, 
north of Dud wall Ghat, in Evhyrigurh: this is 600 feet above the 
sea, but the mountains of Gouda reach an altitude of 2,750 feet 
just on the border of Nepal. The lowest lying point is near the 
Goomtee, pn the border of Jour*poor, this is about 230 feet above 
the sea. Lukhimpqor is 484 feet above the sea, Lucknow 403, and 
Sul tan poor 305* The Ganges, the Goo m tee, the Gogr a and the 
Raptoe, are the main rivers of Oudh. Their aggregate dry? weather 
discharge is 18,800 cubic feet per second, and the entire river dis¬ 
charge, including the smaller streams, will reach 20,000 cubic feet 
or half the quantity in the five rivers of the Punjab. These rivers 
flow all from north-west to south-east, gradually, approaching 
each other. The K email and the Chowka, which after their 
junction form the Gogra, and the Ganges come from 
the loftiest elevations of the Himalayas and are fed with 
perpetual snow; others like the JKamgunga, the Garb a 
nud the Raptee, descend from heights of many thousand feet. 
They would bo an immense economic' power if their channels did 


* Including 150,000 culcutood am oi cultivation in tho 265,000 aevos of nmtj 

too tod. 
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l lie on fin average about 40 or 50 feet below the level of 
the country, 

4he forests of Oudh lie principally in the districts of Kberi, 
'Bhnnuch arul Gouda* It is difficult to give an exact estimate of 
their extent; because they shade off Insensibly into mere brush¬ 
wood nn l jungle, Government possesses -^25 square miles of Sfcat^ 
i nests, ol which 423 are in the Kiicii district, 12B 1 q Gondaj and 
S69 by Bharaicb, fix addition to these there are forestlands 
which have been sold to individuals, these amount to 227 square 
miles iil Ivheri, and are of trifling extent m other districts* 
.Altogether the forest lauds of Oudli may be estimated at 1,300 
seprtre miles?, and in addition there are 952 square miles covered 
'v i th phi a ta i i o luj , TL c remaining wtt $t e lan cl s con sis t in abou ts 
oqim) proportion of grassy prairies* of alluvial deposit along thb 
^ t vers covered ..with the loog jhau * f tamarix diolca** and lastly of 
lands, older lacustrine deposits, now covered with bushy jungle. 

f l 1 1 e hr o&d fea t u res of O u d h as corn pa red w i t h o the $ co u n t r i es 
may be stated as follows :—It is a fyqpksaL country a little 
smai ss tlian Scotland* a lit tie larger than Dcuniark* l.uit with a 
population more than double that of both put together :—- 

„ t 3&»™' PoptUirtfon. 

Rwiatsii, ,, t ... :%mi s.aeejSTS^ian 

iWiirk* ... ... 

ss/^Q n,m$M 

In density of population it surpasses most parts of India and any 
other Indian Governov liip taken as a whole, while no European 
Country approaches it. 


NaHJj Wtfjitorn ProyJtJCc:^ 

England rm& Watea, ... 
fScotJfWcT ... 

0 a fa 

The proportion of arable soil to total area iu Oudh is very 
large ; there seventy-six per cent, can be cultivated, whereas only 
thirty-three per cenf:, of Scotland is productive, 

Tim first or lowest chain of the Himalayas which bounds the 
Eastern part of'Oudli on the north is from 2,500 to 4,000 feet 
high; it is one of four parallel ranges, each loftier and more 
remote* otic rising a little above the nearer, all of which are 
d udinctiy visible in the rains from Faimbad and Scetapoor, though 
the distance in some cases is nearly 200 miles. The nearest 
range h forty-eight'■ miles from Ivfieri; it rises very abruptly 
but is covered with brushwood and forest. In the Terai, which 
extends for many miles from the foot of these hills, there ate 
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swamps causal by tne pinsenee of a low ridge winch 
Tstops the drainage. Elsewhere the country is covered with to rest, 
principally attd often entirely of Sal (Wwra fobu&kt.) From 
the lower slopes of the Hhnakyua come down i nu urn era ble¬ 
st ream ^ : at first their steep slopes produce rapid currents of 
clear water tossing over htige rounded pehb|o& which the oc¬ 
casional torrents bring down ; very soon, however, they reach 
more level ground, some ridge erbsaea tUe course, the stream 
speeds in a shallow stagnant pool behind it and large tracts are 
thus covered vhti a few inches of water. These lagoons are 
often fringed with mangrove^ and from, the quagmires, in some 
of which an Jophnut may sink and disappear, rise vu.-d forests 
of lolly reeds, (IXavkul) winch frequently give shelter h the 
tiger. The whole of the country is seamed with the dry channels 
of the rivulets which form tlie head water of many streams, and 
with the now abandoned centra of the larger rivers; percolation 
still supplies ahmumut moisture, and nothing can bu mo to. beau¬ 
tiful than the tropical luxuriance of vegetation which h met. 
with in such places, This part of the country is, however, most 
unhealthy during a great part of the year except to those who 
are acclimatised, the stagnant water when drunk is aimusb ecr- 
t.iiu to bring on dysentery, ami the chill which follows a copious 
draught often ends in fever. Apparently this was not always 
the case. The area of comparative depression neeim to have 
changed its site, for in former times tha country skirting the- 
Himalayas was inhabited and cultivated, while according to the 
popular view the next: zone commencing at a distance of about; 
thirty miles from the mountains was a lake ; and there is much 
to support this view, Everywhere throughout tivo-thir-Js of 
North Oudb, at a depth of ten to twenty feet, a thick layer ! 
fine sand is met with, intermixed with fresh water shells and 
pebbles; in the south of the Ivlieri district* when 'Wells are dug, 
excavations of a few feet turn out numbers of good sized 
round Mulders such, as are now found twenty miles further 
north in the beds of the mount run torrent. However this rqa/ 
have been there t ■ now no area of depression fce receive the 
waters of the Himalayan streams; the elevation of the zone 
which formerly appears to have been a Jajkf with scattered 
islands is now almost equal with the country along the bgfta 
ol tne moimtains, coTisocjuentiy the 'drainage is impeded,aud all 
the low lands so called, though really from five to six hundred 
feet above the sea, are nmfshy and unhealthy. 

Between the several rivers, stops, more Or jesss broad, of high 
land come down from the mountai^ into this low plain , they are 
generally covered with Hal forest, Such may he seen bet,ween the 
Ganges and. the Chowka, Chovvka and ilieKoriali, the Koriali 
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4 the TUptee. These tongues of high land generally endpiecipit 
Gitsiy, fend then the plain proper of Oudh comrneijcea with a fringe 
of Skish&m trees. The rivers, though they have had little to do 
•with the formation of tins plain, materially modify its appear¬ 
ance, All along the Ganges, Goomtee and K orudi, there are high 
ridges The floods 'when they first rose above their hunks and 
spread over the country deposited at once near the channel the 
large gritty particles which their water, being now mm e widely 
spreach shallow, and go a tier; co itld no I ongei carry, T hti sit • h 
Randy hanks were formed f while the finer mud was deposited 
more evenly over the interior; The plain between most of 
these livers is rather saucer-shaped, the edge being due to the 
ftimdy deposit; the lvcria L and Chowka which formerly wandered 
over a large delta new have well defined channels which they 
scour deeper year by year. The country cm each side is quite 
beyond the reach ox these rivers, although a number of minor 
streams such as the Sai, Lonee, KuUianee and Oed, which are fed 
by surface drainage from the upper plateaux of Oudh itself, 
often flood the cultivated ground and destroy the crops. The 
remaining features of the Oudh plain call i'oi no detailed des¬ 
cription. A rich, well cropped level of fertile ground 1 $ varied by 
fine groves, by barren plains, and by picturesque but shallow 
lakes; 

Oudh is bounded by British territory, except on one side 
where it adjoins .Nepal. The boundary Hue is partly natural,’ 
partly artificial, and the greater portion of it was demarcated by 
a joint commission of British and Nepalese officers in 1SG0, 
when the territory added to Oudh after the Nepal war was res¬ 
tored to the last named country. Such few disputes as arise 
regarding this boundary are usually settled amicably, and beyond 
the fact that many criminals evade justice by crossing the border, 
and trade is interfered with by transit duties, the proximity of 
an independent State Causes little or no inconvenience. The 
country near the frontier is but thinly populated, and the range 
of mountains nearest to Oudh is not very high ; it is probably 
owing to these reasons that the Province has for many years been 
mie from the raids of tbe hill men who give so much trouble in 
some parts of the empire. 

Glhn%te<~— The climate of Oudh may be briefly described as a 
mean between that of the Punjab and Upper Provinces, and that 
of Bengal For, while the cold is not so grqafc nor tbe dry heat 
so intense as in the former, the difference in the seasons is far 
more marked than in fie tower Provides of Bengal', with their 
moisture, though more equable temperature. To a European the 
climate of Oudh during the abort cold season seems nearly per¬ 
fect. 
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The Punjab; 

ilmThe» ttrrftoriM wader the Government 
of the Punjab and its Dependencies include ail British India north 
of Sindh and Rajpoot an a lying between the River Jmmm ou the 
east and the Sukiman HilU oti the west The extreme length 
is about 800 miles, and the extreme width about 650 miles. 
The total area included within these limits is over 200,000 
square miles, More than half of which is the territory of fjgufe* 
lories. The British possessions in the Province are returned as 
108,748 square miles; of winch 34,43 8 square miles, or less thau 
one-tliird, are cultivated; 28,28 6 square miles, or about one- 
fourth, are cult arable ; and the rcmaiiKler is imcultui able waste. 
The unappropriated waste ftt the disposal of Government is re¬ 
turned at 8,067,856 acre*; hut a Very email portion of tins area 
is really available for cultivation* There are 2,470 miles ot Water 
communication, and the length of roads, metalled and mi metal led 
is 20,798 bailed The length of railway communication open 
within the Province is 410 imled. ■ 

T h e mono tat n s and elevated tracts within and bordering the 1 u n - 
jab consist of (1) the Western Himalaya, including the secondary 
formations of Spiti and the Kuenlueu Range, (2) the Siwaliks 
and other subordinate groups, running parallel to the Hima¬ 
layas; (3) the Salt Range, and the geologically “related bills ol 
K a 1 aba g h, Shekh Bud in, and B al u t; ( 4 J the H n hi i m ai i K an go t 
and the hills of Safed Kbh in Fesh&wur ; and (5) the low ranges 
of Wife in the Delhi uad Gomgaon districts* 

Yul* 3CVII1. i> 


















































The Vuvjab, 

A remarkable feature in the topography of: the Province h tlie 
number xf Urge rivers which, after pursuing their course for him- 
<3 red s of miles in the valleys and glens of i he great mown tain 
ranges to the north, debouch ou to the plain country, dividing it 
into so,veral doahs, and fto \y on m a di i ectl o » geh eraIly n on tlieri y 
to the ocean, these mem usually overflow their banks, some¬ 
times to dx" extern; of miles round, during the seasons oi heavy 
rain, and contract in the dry season till the slender stream is 
spanned by a bridge of a few boats, Jeavjng dry beds of sand or 
mud on either side, which are then brought under cultivation, 
thick \, dng the character of the Punjab rivers, changes in their 
course of greater or less extent are not anfrerpient. The princi¬ 
pal river is the Indus, which issues from the extreme west of the 
Himalayan Range, dividing the Peshawur V&Itey from Hazara ; 
it then preserved a southerly course paral]el. to the Snlammu 
Range, aw), collecting the entire drainage of the Punjab Pro¬ 
per at Mithankot, flows on through Sindh into die Arabian Sea. 
Qu the other side of the Province, and forming its eastern 
boundary, h the Jure mi river, which, at the point it leaves the* 
Sivvaliks separates the Umballa and Shaliaraopoor districts, and, 
after passing the large cities of Delhi and Agra, joins the G&u* 
gfes at Alf'dmbad. Between the .Indus and tho Jumna run the 
five rivers from which the Punjab (“ five waters") takes its name) 
these arc (commencing with I.he more Southerly) the Sutlej, the 
Bias, the Ravi, the Ohcnab, and the Jhelium The Sutlej leaver 
the lower hills near Kupar, in the Umballa district, and has a 
westerly course until it receives the waters of the liias above 
SVrosfpoor; it then turns to the midnvesl, separating Balmualpoor 
from British territory, and, after receiving the combined waters 
of the Ravi, Olienab and Jhelti.ua, joins the I ml us at Mi thank oL 
The Bias, though large in volume, has a comparatively short 
course in the plains ; it loaves the lower hills near Haripooir, and, 
{separating the Bari and Ju linn dim Doabs, unites with the Sutlej, 
at tlaviki above Ferozpoor. The Ravi mueslrom the hilly coun¬ 
try of CUuniba, and, proceeding in a south-westerly direction* 
passes t,lie city of Lahore, and ultimately joins the Chenah about 
& 0 j n i i es above M o ol t art. Th e Ob e n ah en ter at t he S m Ikofc di «t i ic t 
from JuMu territory, passes the towns of Wamabad and Bunm 
Bu-ur, and receives the waters of the Jhslum river at Trimn 
Oh at below Jhang ; i hence its course is southerly, past Mod tan, 
about midway between which city and Trimu Ghatit receives 
the waters of the Ravi, and ultimately falls into the Sutlej about 
do miles above Mithaukot. TfoeJhelum cuters Brifcisii territory 
near the town of the same name, having previously jaassed 
through the Kashmeer valley; its course is first south-westerly 
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the town? of Find Dad tin Klim and K 'm fell ab; it then 
turns to tlie south, and itows into Urn Chenab at Trirnu Ghat, 
Amongst the mmor rivers of the Province may be men turned 
the Cabnl and Swat rivers in the lUahawav valley, the Kmam in 
Upper Dorujot, the M&rkm>da and (ihagtiriu the Urn ball a di:i- 
trieh and the Sob an near Rawalpi a dee. 

The plains of the Punjab are vast expanse* of alluvial clay 
and J ontn,• wboss' eiemen fcary oo m fcituehtsi in nst once h av e h e ei i 
the Rime nsnav form the rooks of the h ugo ranges of mountains 
to the norfch, The principal constituent that produces a variety 
jit the imtnm of soils, and one which is very important in tho 
Punjab, is smul; in. fact, the main distinction of hoiU, apart front 
that of their containing or being free from the efflorescent salt 
locally known as reh, m that the sod is sandy, as m many por¬ 
tions of districts it is, or that it is rich loam and otajv The sand 
is eit|ier washed down by rivers which flood their bar.kft, or elso 
the streams change i.hoir course, leaving beds of sand behind ; 
in some esses sand is bio wo by winds from adjacent sandy or 
desert regions/ or from theiie deserted rivor-eouisea to districts 
wtore othertvisc it woulcl not ho found, 

Tire alluvial plains thus constituted are intersected by the 
great rivers of the Province already described, thus forming the 
natural divisions of tho country. The long and narrow strip be¬ 
tween the Siilairuafi Range and the Indus is known ns the I)era- 
jilt , the country lying bo tween the Indus and the Jhelum rivers 
is the Sind Saguv Doab ; that between the j helum and Oheb'ab, 
the dadi or Ghnj Doab ; that between tho Chenab and Eavi, 
the Keehtna Dvab; that between the llavi and Bias, the Biri 
Doab ; and tjjiar between the Bias and Sutlej, die JuLlimdLtut 
Doab ; the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna is not pro¬ 
perly part of the Punjab; it includes, m the upper part, the Cis- 
Sutlej States, and h; the lower, the Delhi territory Of all these 
tracts the JulUmdluH' Doab, though the smallest, h the most 
fertile, Tjieso doabs have omp features in common; in tho 
.subuuontauo portions vegetation is most luxuriant; lower down 
the rivers exorcise great influence over the soil,—in the bn me¬ 
diate vicinity of the stream are tracts enriched by its alluvial 
soil, and fertilized by its inundations; beyond its immediate 
Vicinity arc lands of varying quality ; while, as the high central 
tract is approached, wo meet either with bar (i uncultivated 
} a u d covered with brushwoo 1 1 and trebu of stunted growtb, m nstly 
use 1 as fuel preserves, or for grazing cattle), as in the Bari, 
Ttcchun an’d uachDoabs, or with that (i. e, f an undulating desorb 
ol sand), as in she bind Sagar Doab. Towards the lower ex^ 
iremiuefc, o the rivers approach each other, the country becomes 
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jiefuly l^yol, and h entirely alluvial; in tliesc portions, <wing to 
ujc extremely scanty raimf&II, cultivation j® maintained by inc;ins 
of Trinitrons a mall canals, or irrigation cuts, which intersect the 
cu in try m every direction* 

Tbe hill-sides aiul valleys m the interior of llie Himalaya are 
frequently clothed with magnificent forests, though often in situa¬ 
tions which render them valueless a® sources of timber supply, 
.Forests also occur of smaller extent, clothing the a idea, and bases 
of the Sub-Hinmi&y&n M11& winch front the plains : but in the 
alluvial lower tracts there is a general scarcity of largo trees, and 
baldly anything deserving' to be called a forest exists. But tho 
jungle growth of the her is preserved as a source of fuel-supply, 

1 dUrnate ,—The climate of the Punjab generally, an compared 
with that of the rest of Northern India, is more given to ex¬ 
tremes, The odd season lasts longer, and the cold is greater 
than further south ; but the heat is more intense in the summer 
mqnOv?, owing to the general scanting of tl^ raiivfall, except 
in the 3 u b - tl i m al ay an d is t vl c t& J aim ary i a tbs col d esfc rno n U), 
and the temperature rises from January to May by steps, gra¬ 
dually increasing from 6 to 12 degrees a month; During May, 
June, July and August it varies but slightly,— Juue bemg a 
little the hottest, and August the coldest oi these mouths?. Fvonq 
Ai..;,ust to December the tennperature falls by steps of from 4 to 
]y degrees until it conies down to within 2 or 3 degrees of thq 
mean of January. The mean temperature of April and Octo¬ 
ber nearly coincides with the me^n of the whole year, being ge¬ 
nerally I or 2 degrees above it. 

The Taiu-taji chiefly occpvs in July find August, opt a COUBl- 
derabla amount of’ rain "fall# in the winter and early spring 
months, specially in the npahervi and western districts ot the 
Province. The distnbnti'on qf rain throughout the plains' of the 
fun j ah will bo seen from the following table, which shows the 
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Rainfall and Temperature. 



t til" Mil stations the rainfall is considerably heavier than 
m the plains. During 1872, 62 indies of ram fell at Simla, 74 
inches at Mu nee, and as much # 1 Winches at Dhunns&la m 
the lvanr-ra Hills. The following table shows the mean monthly 
temperature (in degrees F«iKr.) during 1872 at *i« different 
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The heat in March was exceptionally great for the time of 
year throughout the Punjab in 1872. The highest recorded tern- 
peratures in the shade during 1872 were 123^ at Median on the 
j)th Juno, 127° at Lahore on the 2nd June, 120' at Umritsur oij 
the 9th May, and 12d at Sealkot on the 14th dune. The lowest 
readings in the shade during the year wore 25° at M urree pn the 
4th January, 26* at Dalhovisie on the same date, am 1 2-7 at 
Dcmh Ismail Khan on the 10th December , 29° was registered 
many times at several places, 

Tlie Oeatral PtoyIugo, 

Area and Boundaries.— 1 The Central Province lies between 
the 18th and 25th degree of north latitude, and extends from the 
76 th to the btith decree of cast longitude ; it sttercbes n\.-iri 
Bundelkhund to’ the north to the Madras Presidency in the south, 
from the frontier of Bengal in the east to independent Mnlwa 
and to tbe Deccan in the west; the extreme length from north to 
south is 500 miles, and the breadth from east to west 600 miles. 
Its area does not fall short of 112,000 stpiare miles, ot which 
85,009 are purely British territory, ami the remainder the tern- 
lory of dependent Native Chiefs Of the ancient division b of 
India, it comprises portions of Hiftdostan and Maiwa, and no.tr- 
ly the whole of Gondw&na, but includes no portion ol the 
iieceau proper. It is bounded on the north by the feudatory 
States of Buadelkhund, of which the principal are Telia and 
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mm ; on the west and north-west by the British clJsfcidct of 
0 h ao'de ii Ltd l t \ tpoo l belonging: fo th e N o rt h - We s te vn P ro v i u ces* 
by Bhopal, by territory and Kiiandeah, by Bemc and 

the _Niznm’s dominions ; on the south and south-east by the NL 
ziin/s demitiioivs* anti by the Jladrp: district of Rapuiiumiri ; on 
the east, by the Joypopv Ghiefahip under Madras jiiriadiutioii^ by 
those portions of Bengal known as the Tributary MelmU and by 
the Itawa State. The Central Province therefore occupies a vast 
tract of country in the coiitfe of the Peninsula, It is in closed 
on nearly every sick hy■ feudatory tend to ry and cut off geogra¬ 
ph really from oilier British Provinces. 

Geographically the Province h divided into t^o parts bv the 
Satpoora range of hills that runs south of the Kerb ncfda river 
from east to west* The range embraces within itself consider^ 
able tracts of table hiod vtueli have bedftflimed into districts, 
and sn^iki% geueral‘|y the Province is divided into districts 
north of the batpooiew, districts on the Satpoora plateaus, and 
districts south of the Satpooras, Commencing at the lofty pla¬ 
teau of Amarkimtuk, the range extends westwards m far as tho 
Wl stem Coash From A mark muck an outer ridge runs south¬ 
west for about one hundred tanks to a point known as the Sale- 
tekfi lulls in the Bafaghat district, thus forming, as it were, the 
bead of the range winch, narrowing as it proceeds westward from 
a broad table land to two parallel ridges hounding on either 
side the valley of the Taptee, ends so far as this Province Is 
concerned at the famous hill fortress of Aseorgurh. Beyond this 
point the Rajpeepla hills, which separate the valley of ibe Jtfer- 
budda from that of the Taptee, complete the chain m far as the 
Western Ghats. The mean elevation of the range is about 
^500 feet above the .ea, but many of the peaks and some of the 
table lands have an elevation of mere than 3,500 feet. The 
plateaux of Aiuarkuntuk and Ghatuadadar in the easterly Murad* 
la district vise to a height of nearly 8,600 feet, the height of the 
hill of Khamla m the Befool district m the west of the Province 
Is 8,700; the general height of the Chikalda hills overlooking 
the Berar plain still further to the west, is estimated at 3,7(H) 
feet; ami the Paclumuln hills east of Belli 1 rising abruptly from 
the Ncrbudda valley culminate m Dhupgurh at an elevation of 
4,600 feet. Jlist ea$t of Aseergurh there is a break in the range 
through which the Kail way from Bombay to Jubbulpoor and the 
road to Central India pass, at which the elevation is not move 
than 1240 feet above the sea. West of Aseergurh the range is 
continued through Kaixlesh to the Western Ghats hy a belt of 
nvoimtataous country, 40 to 50 miles in breadth, at an average 
height at the crest of the chain, but a little under 2,000 feet 
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ti i e sea* while many pcahs rise \ ib6ve S;0f)0 &§ f> a 1 t8 son*n e 
ms high as 4,000 feet The whole length of the range is scarce¬ 
ly le^ than 000 mil#* while the breadth OS minifies from 100 
miles at its head across Bala glia fc ami Mmulla to the narrow 
ridges of iNiinnv. On the table la mis of this range east of Ascot- 
guru be the districts of Betid, Clmidvvani* Seonec, Iklagljr.it and 
Mm nil a, 

Jtforth of the range low hills, efthhcots of the Satphotas, form the 
Son til-extern botmuaryof the jbhbulpoor distrt^and ^retching 
northward approach the Kaimur hills, which with the Bhamer 
lulls—both branches of the Vindby an range—-bound Jubbulpoor 
to the north and west and form the eastern scarp of the plateau, 
on which lie the districts of i-hunoh and Sagmythe most norther- 
ly iu the Province. These ranges attain a height of 2,500 
feet Extending eastward from A mark un tub to within a few 
mi!es of the Eastern Const a succession of ranges of mountains, 
which are offshoots of the Vinci hyan chain separate the Surn- 
buSpoor plain, the most easterly portion of the Central IVcviaces, 
iVo m Cliota Nagpoo r. T<> f. 1 1 e sent h t.lie Pro vi xi ce is shut in by the 
wide mountaiiidus tract of Bust,ar, which stretches from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Godavari, and west of that river is continued 
onward to the rocky ridges and plateaus of Khandesh by a suc¬ 
cession of ranges that enclose the plain of Berar along ih sou¬ 
thern border. 

The plain country of the Province may be said to lie in two 
great divisions to the north and sooth of the great central range 
of mountains. North of the Satpoonis vve have the rich valley 
of the Nerbmldn, which may be oaid.to commence towards the 
north of the Jubhulpoor district, and to extend westward through 
the district of Kumugpohr as far as the western limit of Hoshsm- 
gjibad, a distance at nearly thK) miles. The elevation of the 
valley above the sea falls from 1,400 feet at Jubludpoor to 1,120 
at Hoshuug&bad, Jn breadth it is about £>G miles, extending be¬ 



tween the Satpoom and the southern scarp of fit# VinrS hyas. 
This great piy.in, i 2, b 00 squaie miles iu oxte1i1, eontaius for the 
most port land of tho greatest fertility cultivated with wheat, 
cotton and sugar-cane. The continuation of the valley vest of 
HoshungaoW forms the northern portion of the district of Eli mar, 
the further limit of which touche* the Khandesh district of the 
Bombay Presidency. Towards the' liver, though rich in parts, 
the tract of country is Wild and desolate, but nearer the base of 
the hill range the country forms itse i into a large Batumi basin 
of fertile laud which is highly cultivated 

BoWtli of the Satpourds and of the ranges that run eastward 
towards the Bay of Bengal and complete the central chain of 



-mtiii Mains, we lm?e begirding from the enst, Suml>iilpo-or 
nvh icli with all its Native States and ftetamdaries extends over an 
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area of 23,000 sejuare utiles, arid rfw.y be considered the centraf 
basin of the Hah anud t Separated from Sum bid poor by ranged 
of hills nmniug southward from the central chain bes the great 
plain of Cliifttee'sgurh at a mean elevation above the sea of J,0W 
feet; it has an area of 22,000 square miles and forms the tipper 
basin of the MahatmdL Further to the west, and again divided 
off by bills, is tin great plain of Nagpoor, axtending over 21,000 
Square miles* Its general surface" inclines tcwards the south 
from 1,000 feet above the sea at Nagpoor to 750 feet at Chanda; 
subdivided by a low line oi bills, its eastern division in drained 
by Hie Wyngiinga, the western by fho Ward ha. Cotitmnotis 
with the wesiofn portion of the Nagpur plain is the great plain 
of jSerar, lying between the Safpooms on the north and (he 
Adjunta range oil the south ; it extends for 200 miles from the 
YVtirdha river to KliandesL, the genemUlope of the plain being 
to the westward, and gradually falling from 1,000 feet above the 
sea at Bnduera to r 700 at Elidsawah 

The principal rivers which with their tributaries drain this 
wide region, are the Nerfcndda, the Malianndi, the Wyn^uuofa and 
the Wurdah, the Nmbudda, rising in the high table land of 
Amaifetmtuk, for the first two IKindred roiles of its course winds 
among ilia Muudh hills, which form the head of the Satpoora 
range; then, at Jubbnlpomy passing through the rocky gorge 
known as the “ marble rocks,”it enters its proper valley between, 
the Viadhysn and Satpoora ranges ; and, bordered closely by 
them the whole way, pursues a nearly direct westerly course for 
;i00 miles to the Gulf of Karnbay. h may be said to receive the 
whole drainage ol the northern slypes of the Satpborar, llie 
watershed of the Vimihyan tableland which hounds its valley 
to the north being almost entirely north Ward. Confined in a 
naiTOiv valley between two ranges of hills, the Nbrbudda presents 
the general characteristics of a mountain stream. From the 
great declivity of its bed and the nature'of its tributaries it has' 
no great depth of water excepting in the monsoon, and it is almost 
everywhere fordable in the hot weather. It flows between lofty 
*>anhs from -40 to 100' feet in height, in some places formed of 
rock, in others- of deep alluvial deposit: its bed along the greater 
part of its length is a sheet of basalt, seldom exceeding 150 
yards in width, which halt keen upheaVpa hy ridges which cross 
it diagonally. These elevations occur every few miles, and cause 
natural barriers, above which the wafer remains in pools more 
yr iess deep, but in which the current is slack in the dry weather. 
The feeders of the Nevbudda are numerous, but they are all 






Rivers* 

am torrents, rising m neighbouring hilk’/mil havi 

ft courses; comparatively few retail a running stream, 
throughout the year, and by far the greater number present in 
the hot weather only a succession of stagnant pools* 

The Mahan udi rises in the wild moun tains of Bustat that close 
in the Chutteesgurh plain to the south. In the first part of its 
co 11 ree i| tak i n g a n o r ther 1 y cl irectip n, it drains til e e aste to port i■> i 
of that plains then a little above Seorioaram it receives Jim 
waters which its first great affluent, the Seonatb, lias colled ini 
from the western portion of th o plain ; thence flowing for a while 
flue eastward, its stream is augmented by the drainage-ol the 
hills of Uprora, Koilrn, and the ranges that separate Sumbiilpoor 
from Chet a Nagpoor* At Padimpooi it turns towards the south, 
and* struggling through masses of rock, flows past the town tit 
Su m bn 1 p oor t o So n poo r. I« tl'iis secti o u of i t s euu rse it is joined 
by several tributaries which drain the plain of Sumbulpooi and 
the mountainous country to the south. From Bon poor it pursues 
n, tortuous course among ridges and rocky crags towards the 
range of the on stern ghat mountains, which it pierces by a gorge 
40 miles in length* Emerging from the hills it expands its bed 
and spreads itself over sands till it reaches Cut tack, where the 
delta com men ccs, by which its waters find .their way into the 
Bay of Bengal* In the upper part of its course, in the districts 
of Raipoor and Bilaspoor, it has a broad sandy bed, hut in its 
course through the Buntbulpoor territory it is more confined among 
rocks ; a mighty river in the rains, and navigable as far as Seo- 
rinarain, for a few weeks after they have ceased, its stream falls 
rapidly, and in the hot months becomes fordable every few miles 
of its course within the bounds of this Province. 

The Wyingungn, rising in theSeouso plateau, winds among the 
hills of the central portion of that district towards it a eastern, 
border. A few miles east of Reolari it receives the Than war, 
and then turning southward, it emerges by a rocky gorge into 
the Nagpoor plain, and, continues its course duo south, through 
the Ba lag hat district; then traversing the districts of Bhuodara 
and Chanda, it joins the Ward ha fifty miles # beiow the town of 
Chanda. It with its affluents, drains the southern slopes of the 
Bat poems west of Murid la as far as the plateau of Muitai, and 
also the greater part of the Nagpoor plain. In the Sconce and 
Bahtgbaf districts its bed is a continuous sheet of basalt, contain¬ 
ing water in deep pools separated by broad basaltic barriers, in 
the indentations of which the divided stream trickles iii the hot 
weather. In its course through the Nagpoor plain it receives 
imny large affluents, and flows for the most part over a broad 
sandy bed, interrupted here and there by rocky barriers* Its 
whole length, from its source to its junction with the Wurdhfc 
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about 350 miles* In the rains it is navigable for nearly two 
hundred miles oi its course, but in the hot weather is almost 
e v ery w h e re fo rd a bl e. 

'lire Wnrdha, rising in the Satpooras between Nagpoor and 
Be tool, BOttte seventy miles north -west of the former town, and 
flo \v i n g so u th- eas fc, sc p a rates the clistri e is o f N a g p a or, W u rd h a, 
and Chanda lrom Btrur and the N izanTs dominions* Its first 
great affluent is the Pairigimga, which drains the eastern and 
.-mu them portions oi the plain of Bentr; this it receives a little 
above the town of Chanda, one hundred and ninety miles from 
it,; source. Sixty-four miles lower down it joins the Waiugunga, 
and ilie united stream, flowing onward in the same direction 
for sixty miles niid^r the name of the Prank ita, Mis into the 
Godavari at Seioneha. Through the whole* of its course above 
its junction with the Paeengrmga the Wurdha flows in a deep 
mid rocky bed. In the monsoon it becomes a furious torrent, 
hut hi the hot months in the upper part of its course it re tains 
1 i tt 1 e n\ o re t h a n a success! on of n e ally s tag nan t p ou I s, an d i s 
eve vy w b o re fo rd abl e, 

1 lus description of the four great rivers of the Province shows 
the rapid drainage erf the country. AU of them receive the 
d rai u a ge of i rmnerfe area <, an d have a coursc of sever u 11 1 unrl r eds 
ot miles; they ate navigable for long distances during tho 
rains ; but their sources and the greater part ot their catchment 
basins lie at a great elevation above the sea* The surface of 
a great part of the country through which they flow is rocky, 
and the fall towards the sea rapid, and they ah flow in deep 
beds many feet below the level of the country winch they drain. 

I he drain age ol the country is, therefore, very rapid, and as 
0 r di n ar 11y no ra i n s u flicicnt to affjot tho wate r s up p iy Mis bc- 
Tweeu the cessation of onu rainy season and the common cement 
cr another the st reams annually run very low; even the largo 
rivers become everywhere fordable, while tho rivers of secondary 
magnitude are reduced to rivulets flowing in the middle of 
broad belts of sand or trickling over masses of rock, and tho 
minor streams dry up Or contain only pools of stagnant water. 

Generally the Central Provinces may he said to be a mourn 
tainpus country iu which hilland plain, plateau and valley alter- 
nate with each other. The northern districts which rest upon tho 
Viudhyan range form a hilly and undulating country; to the 
soul]', comes the JX'eroudda valley between trie Vindhyan and 
but poor a ranges, with hills always in view ; then the Satpooras 
with thei v w i de piatcaus, arid to 1 1 1 e so ut li of i h e m th e K agpoor 
and Ciiuttee$gurh plains separated from each other by hills and 
bounded by hill and forest in the south. 

I he slopes ou both sides of the great central range of hills 
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covered with dense forest, and wide tracts of forest, occur 
in the plain country south of the range; in fact there is not. a 
district of the Province which lias not many thousands of its 
acres c o re re d 1 >y j 1 i ng I e a n d fa res t O n t lie ot he v 1 1 a n d, i a ma n y 
parts of Lite Province the absence of tree's forms a character¬ 
istic feature of the scenery. In the wide central area, of the 
Chutteesguib plain, or the uplands of tin Satpooras, over a great 
pa r of the Wurdha valley and along the whale Jeogtlt of the 
Bemr plain, there h often scarcely a tree to be seen for miles. 

The plateaux and valleys of the Satpoora range, where not de¬ 
nuded, are covered with the true blaqfcsojl or ‘‘ mgar/* formed 
from the decomposition of trap, a soil that is highly retentive of 
moist lire, and where it exists insufficient depth produces the 
finest wheat, while the uplands, where the soil is shallow, 
are cultivated only in the rains, and then only in patches with 
the small! millets, kodo (Pupmlum fritmeitiacmru and luitfci 
(PmMkm miiiacmm); the rest of their expanse renmining 
covered with coarse grass which springs up in the nuns, to 
wither and become brown as soon us the dry winds ol the au¬ 
tumn set in. This serves as fodder for the huge herds of cattle 
which are kept in every hilt village, but as the hot weather 
approaches the residue is everywhere set on fire to make way for 
the herbage of the ensuing raids. 

On the south of the mountainous range to the east, where the 
rocks are chiefly crystalline, t he soil of the Sit mhul poor plain is 
light and sandy, culturablc only in the rainy season, when it pro¬ 
duces a plentiful crop of rice. In the Olnitteesgitrh plain its 
north’western portion lying under the Satpoora:^ is covered with 
rich black soi 1, an d h ere a la rg e p rap or ti o n o £ w h ea t is g ro w n ; 
but in the central and eastern portions the soil is light and por¬ 
ous, and cultivation is only practicable during the period of 
almost constant rain, and rice forms the staple crop. In the 
eastern portion of the Nag poor plain, win, re the formation con¬ 
sists chiefly of crystalline rocks, and in the Chanda district where 
the porous coal-hearing strata are found, cultivation is much de¬ 
pendent oh heavy rain, and rice is here also the staple crop; while in 
tbeWurdha valley, where the overfl owing trap is the .superficial rock , 
and true hlacksoit prevails, the tall jawari (SovyhAWi) and cotton 
are the staple crops, and wheat is largely grown in the dry season. 

1'he cottou co ij n try of the Coniira 1 1*rov in ce 3 ios on the ! o 11 
hank of the Wurdha river. In the north where tho river dc~ 
hone hr :s from the Satpoora lulls the cotton cultivation covers a 
rich but narrow strip along the hank. This strip widens us it 
proceeds southwards until it ultimately attains a width of some 50 
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miles?, The well known cotton limit of Hiugu ugh at may be said 
to be faitfciateil where the cot km Held U widest ; but th e whole 
puvui though capable of producing cotton is not -entirely.oc¬ 
cupied by it, for wheat und javvun alternate with cotfou fie his. 
Alter reaching its greatest width the cotton country again 
nariov': i iso If, on til at last, in the south of the Chanda district, 
it is lost in the encircling bruah-wood and jungle, 

Olimat&—A hilly country with a Urge surface of rock exposed, 
and h.jyiiig rapid ‘drain age, lying partly within tAie tropics at 
iX considerable distance from the sea, and separated from it oa ail 
sides by ranges of hills of great elevation, would naturally have 
a hot and dry climate. The temperature is to some extent 
i 11 ■ nil fi a (,i by the g enc ral eiev&tion of the eou htry. TJie so titli - 
we:;/ monsoon, which prevails from the end of June to the. be¬ 
ginning of September, usually brings with it an abundant rain- 
iali, and the wide tracts of forest that cover so Urge a part of 
the area ot the Province retard evaporation. But, notwith¬ 
standing these modifying influences, a climate still remains, of 
which a high temperature and a levy degree of hum idity are 
marked characteristics for nine months iu the year* 

As regards temperature in :be hot months ot April and idaygNag- 
\ > no i 9 v Inch lies be 1 o w t h e S at pod t: as in the Nag po o r p l a i ti , e xee <? c t s 
both Bengal and the Upper Provificea. In ihe rains from June 
to September the temperature U nearly the same in Nagpoor arid 
Calcutta but is much lower than that of the Upper Provinces. 
In the cold weather Nagpoor and Calcutta again approach each 
other ou the point of temperature, while the Northern Provinces 
become much colder. The districts above the Sat pom as have a 
temperature more nearly approaching that of the North-Ww 
Provinces, while the Sfitpoora plateau districts have from their 
superior elevation a somewhat cooler climate. As regards 
ii.oh.turo of tho atmosphere, m the spring and hot vAather, 
from February to May, Nag poor is far below both Bengal and 
the Northern Provinces. iu the rainy season the moisture 
of Nngpoor exceeds that of Northern I nd hi, but is considerably 
below that of Calcutta. After the ram have ceased it again falls 
very rapidly to a lower point than is obtained either in Calcutta 
or Northern India. 

The mean annual rain-fall of tho Province is 45 inches, of which 
41 laches fait iu the monsoon season from June to October. 
This is a much higher fail than occurs iu the Upper Provinces ? 
1 } u t, o w i ng to tb e rapid i.l rai nage o’f tlie ecun t r y, this hea tv rai n- 
tall is fully required Any considerable diminution iu the qitau- 

t iLy occasions loss of the crops and scarcity of water in the hoi: 

w cat her- This does uot often happen, but iu 1SG8 a mean defi- 





cioncy o r IS inches was followed by drought and famine la I3G9, 
Tne arrival of the monsoon occurs with great uniformity over tbo 
whole Province, usually before the 20fch June. 

The Central Provinces being within the tropics, the changes 
in the direction of the wind, as the different seasons comejouuu, 
a ie very regular. The north-easterly wind sets m in October 
a ad eotitiuues steadily in this direction or easterly through No¬ 
vember and the early part of December j in the latter part of 
that month it slackens, and southerly winds are frequent; the 
north-east wind, however, continues the prevailing wind till the 
end oi January or beginning of j February. lu February and, 
March the wind is variable, but southerly and south-westerly 
winds are more frequent. lu April the prevailing wind is north¬ 
west, aud it continues? from this direction until about the middle 
of June, when the rucu?' i sots in, the general direction oi which 
i sf&SW, 

Westerly and north-westerly winds are the strongest, the 
north-east aud easterly winds are generally light. A clear sky 
commonly accompanies the iiorth-easit and easterly winds, and 
their comparative dryness is shown by the rapid decrease of the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere in the month of November 
when these winds prevail with the greatest steadiness; tin wind 
from the north-west is, hovrhyer, the dryest wind. South and 
south*westerly winds bring clouds, and are commonly followed 
by electric disturbances aud showers. 

The currents of air that traverse Central India differ consi¬ 
derably from those that prevail in the Ganges Valley and North¬ 
ern India; particularly as regards the relative frequency of winds 
from the south-east and east, l u the Gauges Talley and the 
North “West Provinces south-east aud easterly winds are fre¬ 
quent from March till October. In this part of India a south¬ 
easterly wind is rare at all season*!; north-easterly and easterly 
winds prevail in the cold weather, but after February an easterly 
wind never occurs except for a few hours from some local at¬ 
mospheric disturbance. 





IUia-£all in inches* 


Average temperature in the shade. 
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Berar. 

Berar* 

i —Berar is, in the main, a broad valley 
running east to west, lying between the S&utpoora m%e in the 
north and the Ajnnta range iu the south. That® local name 
of the valley at the base of the Sautpooras being Berar Pain- 
ghat; that of the tracts situated among the uplands and hills of 
the Ajutita range being Berar Bakiglmt The real strength 
of the province is found in the valley at the base of the Saut- 
pootm Tjiis valley is watered or drained, as the case may be, 
by the Poorna, (an affluent of the Tap tee) and a perfect network 
oi streamlets descending into the main stream both from the 
hills in the north and from the lulls in the south. Its sot! is 
one vast superstratum of black loam overlying trap and basalt. 
I ts rai n■ fa 11 is regular and copious ; ts area is n ow ontirely cul- 
tivated ■ its whole surface is covered over at. harvest time by a 
sheet of crops. Its habitations are proportionately frequent 
Its population is dense, and consists of Koonbees and other 
hardy and industrious agricultural tribes. It is traven:ed, from 
west to east, its whole length by the Kail way from Bombay to 
Nagpoou. It possesses one of the richest and most extensive 
cotton holds in India; and several cotton marts of the very first 
calibre. Its other products, especially millet and oil-seeds, are 
also excellent. Altogether, it is one of the most promising tracts 
iu India - and in respect to natural and material advantages, iu 
m i passes a it y trac t in e i tk er the C e n tral P ro v i n ce or the D e cca n . 

The area of Urn Province may be reckoned at 17,000 equat e 
miles or a little more, about equal to that of the Kingdom of; 
Greece without the Ionian Islands, Its population is double that 
of Greece. The length of Berar from cast to west is about 350 
miles and its breadth averages 144 miles. It is between lough 
tudes 7d° and 79 Q 13', and is traversed by 19° 30' to 21° 46' 
parallels of north latitude. The principal rivers are the Tap tee, the 
•Poorna, the Wuvdha, and the Kieengunga or Pranhita. r J be 
whole province has only one natural lake, the salt lake of Lomir, 
a great curiosity The oulv forests worth mentioning me those 
on the Gftwilgurli hills. Something like 400 square miles are 
conserved by the Government In South Berar also there are 
24b square miles of forest under conservancy. Iron ore is very 
plentiful throughout laige tracts ou the eastern side of Berar, 
especially in the hills about Karinja and among tbo low range 
close to Oomraottee bn the north-east it is not worked by the 
natives, and the proportion of iron to the ore has not been 
scientifically determined. The only district within Berar which 

* Officially termed Hyderabad Asaignod Districts, ifota 1st April 1874, Under ono 
Co trim isai oner. 
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cm) is that of Woon, where, stretching along the valley of 
tiie Wiudha river in a direction rudely north arid south, n group 
of beds of thick coal of fair quality has lately been found. TliU 
group of beds may be said to extend from near the Wurdha river 
on tbo north to the Paeengnnga on the south. The beds asso¬ 
ciated with the coal ca r n be traced throughout, aad, although there 
has not. yet been time to prove the existence of coal throughout 
the entire distance, there cm be little reasonable doubt that it 
will be found to occur. 

The ClimaU probably differs very little from that of the 
Deccan generally, except that in the Paecnghat valley the hot 
weather may be except ton ably severe. It sets in early, for the 
freshness of the short cold season vanishes with the crops, when 
the ground has been laid bare by carrying the harvest; but the 
hc>.t Joes not much increase until the end of Maxell. From the 
1st of May until the rains set in, about the middle of June, the 
mn is very powerful, and there is by day severe heat, but with¬ 
out the scorching winds of Upper India. The nights are com¬ 
paratively cool tin ough ou t, probably because the direct rays of the 
ttuti have their effect counteracted by the vetentiveness of mois¬ 
ture peculiar to the black noil and by the evaporation which is 
jd ways going on. During the rains the air is moist and cook In 
the Bnlughat country, above the Ajunta hills, the thermometer 
always stands much lower. On the loftiest Gawilgurh hills, 
the climate is always temperate : the sanitarium ol Ohikulda is 
on this range, a few miles from Elliclipore. The average rain- 
fall for the whole province m not yet accurately known ; it is said 
s o be about twenty-seven inches in the valley, and above thirty 
inches above the Ghats, On the Gawilgurb..hills it is of course 
much more. 


Bmbay. 

Area and Boundaries ,—The territory under the adminis¬ 
tration of the Government of Bombay extends from north 
latitude SSP 32^—the most northerly point of Sindh—to 13° 55^ 
in the extreme south of the Colsectorate of Kanara, ami 
iVpm oast longitude fib 4 ' 4o—the most westerly point of Sindh™ 
to 70 Q 20', the eastern extremity of Khandesb. The Province 
h bounded on the north-west, north, and north-east by Be- 
ioorhiRian, the Punjab, and the Native States of Raipootaoa; 
On the east and south-east by Indore, the Central Provinces, 
West Berar, and the NbanJs Dominions ; by Madras and 
Mysore on the south ; and on the west by the Arabian Sea, 

This territory comprises a total area oi 188,195 square miles’, 
of which the Regulation Districts contain 77 ? 7t>7, Sindh 47,175* 



Pktjtftixti Feature*. 

. 3,533 arc under Inc rule of jS’wtlY.o Cbkdit; 1. ho tula I 
population U returned afe 25 ,(IH J Gflfb“"dhe ft emulation fds- 
riots contri-biiiihig )4 f t.6Uj20&, &mdh iS J I.9.2. 1 41S > and tlie h ar¬ 
rive States 9,272,073. 

The only foreign poese Kioto's induced within the limifej 
of the Boudmy Province are those of the Portuguese Got- 
vermmnt™-Goa, Daiinim aid' Did Of these the prio¬ 
ri pa l is Mth a total area of 224 square railed situ¬ 

ated on the Coast in north latitude J5 fJ 44' and east fengi- 
tnde 73° 46'. between the dfrtiicu* of Rut flag in and Kana-rA. 
In uoitji latitude 20 Iff and east ]->ng?tone GO' 5 3&' is «iU<»1.ei$ 
the sell Jo merit of Darnun, containing wn area of 2:? square 
miles, Diu, a sftmll inland If square mips in extent. lit& c.U 
the southern coast of the pen insula of Kathiawar. 

In proportion to its area the Bombay Presidency has the advan¬ 
tage of an extensive line of const, reaching from II onirvcp in north 
JntdurU I P o\ to Kuradme, in north latitude 25'. This coast 
he however, rock-bonrid ' and difficult of access; and t.h<wglj 
:it coutains many estuaries forming i;hr weather ports fm- ves- 
fcola engaged jo the coasting trade, Bornbay, Ku Track no, and 
Kanvar alone have harbour sufficieivM;, 1 mid locked to pro¬ 
tect shipping during the prevalence of the sou rimwesfe monsoon. 
The coast line is regular and u nbroken, save by the Gulfs of 
Karnkiy and Kucliybetween which lies the peninsula, of Ka¬ 
thiawar. 

The. phydml features which give their peculiar' character 
■o the diffi rent parts of the Presidency, m e the river I nidus 
in kind'll ; the Gtilft of Kuch ami Kariibay £m-..i the Rumi of 
Kiich in the peninsula of Gpqjrat, and the rivers Nei.budda, 
und Taptee in Goojrat proper ; in j£jkaude&h the River Tnptefc 
In the Deccan the Godavari und Bheema, and— separating the 
plateaux of Khandesli and the Deccan from thelow-lying plains 
<-d Uoojrat and the Katric.au — the SahyAiiri Hills. 

The chief mountain ranges have a. general direction from nor fit 
lo south, in the north, oh the rig|| hank of the Jtirius, tlife 
- In la Monti l ams, a continuation of the great Suhmuan Range, so- 
piuate British India from the dominions of the Khan of Xi tolar, 
.hewing Siridli, and passing by the ridges of lew sand hi.i • On- 
leading feature of die deserts east of the Indiis — and the isolated 
hills of Kncli and Kathiawar, which form geological 1 y the wes 
’• ern o x I re mi l;y 61 tli □ A i:. val t P an ge, the first ex tensive mot in- 
tain chain is that separating Goojrafc from the States of Centra) 
In lia. These idlls;', 1 rising in the neighbour hood of Mount A boo, 
\rsd stretching southwards to the valley of the Ncrhndda, may U; 
cm n s id ered us a s pu r of the A ravali Md.il n ta i n s, o r m a eo 1 i ti uiVa- 

tfcv.XVtfj. p. 



Jiombat/, 

of the Wastem Ghats worth of the wallers of the NeiomTu^ 
te Tuptee, The rugged and mountainous country south of 
the Tapfcee forms, shictly speaking, the northern extreiuily of 
triQ SahyauM or Western Qliatti This gfj^'at range of lulls, nun 
liing parallel to the sea at a distance of from forty to fifty inih? 3 f 
mth a general elevation of upwards of IpOD feet, contains infH- 
vidual peaks rising to more than double that height Stretching 
southwards for upwards of 5 Op mi I os, the Western Ghats extend 
over a belt of country in many places not less than twenty miles 
i n breadfch. T he western d eel ivity is abrupt, the ] an d at tbp bas e 
of ;.hft hills being but slightly raised above the level of the sea* 
The hi)| sidbjS are not, however, generally precipitous ; but, as is 
usually the case with hills of trap, they descend to the plain in 
terraces with abrupt fronts. The landward slope is gentle, also 
falling- away in terraces, the crest of the ran go being in many 
places but slightly raised above the lev T Q { the plateau of the 
.Deccan. In the neighbourhood of the Saliyadri Hills, particu¬ 
larly towards the northern extremity of the range, the country is 
rugged and broken, containing isolated peaks, masses of rock, and 
$pm$ t which, running eastward, form water sheds for lire great 
rivers of the Deccan. These spurs excepted, only two ranges of 
hills—tire SatpooTa and the Salmala or A junta Hills™ have a 
general direction at right angles to the main line of the Ghats, 
if rein the neighbourhood of the Fort of Aaeergurh to their termi- 
nation m the east of Goojmt, the Satpoora Hills separate the 
valley of the Taptee from the valley of the Norbndda, and the 
district of Kbandesh from the territories of Indore, The Satnmla 
or Ajunui Hill-, separating Khandesh from the ftizam^ Domini¬ 
ons on the south, arc of less importance, being rather the northern 
slope of the plateau of the Deccan t han a distinct range of bills. 

The chief river of Western India is the Indus, with a course 
from ivttok to the sea of 962 miles, Jn the dry season the ait dace 
water varies in breadth from 430 to 1,600 vank The greatest 
depth is found between Kalahari and Attok^vhere it is I SO feet 
The season of floods begins in Match ami continues to Septem¬ 
ber, the average depth of the river rising during the inundation 
from nilie to twenty-four feet, and the velocity of the current 
j j creasing from three to seven miles an hour. The discharge of 
water, which rn December is calculated at ^857 cubic feet per 
second is estimated m August to attain move than ten times that 
amount, 

Next to the Indus in length and in volume of water comes 
the JNerbmhla, Easing in the Central Provinces, and traversing 
the dominions of Holkar, the Sei'bwkU after a course of 700 miles 
ihlU into the Gulf of Kamibay, formiog near its mouth the alluvial 




Pivers and Plains. 

Iglnlof Broach, one of the richest districts of the Presidency. 
" about 1OU miles from the sea the JSeibudda is at all seasons 
navigable by small boats, and during the rains by vessels of from 
Vi) to 50 tons' burden. Though inferior in point of size to the 
jNferbudda, the Tuples is of more importance to the Presidency of 
Bombay than its companion stream, draining as it does, about 250 
miles of country, and being, in a commercial point of view, Uiq 
most useful of Goojemfc rivers," 

Of other Goojemt streams the Subarmatee and the Malice de¬ 
serve notice, Rising, the former in the northern and the latter m 
the southern extremity of the Malii Kanta HiJis. and flowing 
southwards, they drain the districts pi Northern Goojerat and fait 
into the sea near the head of the Gulf of Kambay. Parsing south¬ 
wards, the streams, which rising iti the Bahyadn Range flow 
westward into the Arabian Sea, ate of little importance. During 
the rains, it k true, they are formidable torrents; but with the 
return of ike fair weather they fall off in volume, and during the 
hot season, with few exceptions, they cease to flow* Clear and 
rapid as they descend the bills, oti reaching the low landn of the 
Konkan they become muddy and brackish creeks. Though for 
purposes of irrigation these creeks are useless, in a country so 
rugged ns the Konkan they are valuable, forming highways for 
a not inconsiderable traffic. Starting further inland, tho 
Kanarese drivers have a Jarget body of water and a more regular 
ilovv than the streams of the Konkan, One of them, the Shera,- 
wall, in the neighbourhood of the village of G&sopa. forcing its 
way Uirongh the wastern erast of the Ghats, pi ungos frono the 
high to the low country by a succession of falls the principal of 
which is 890 feet in height. It is not, however, on account of such 
streams as these that the Sahyadii Hills are famous over India; 
but because the mighty rivers—the Godavari and tlm Krishna 
—have in them their sacred sources ; the former northwards 
near Kasik, and the latter among the Mahabjeshwar Hills, 
These rivers, collecting to themselves tributary streams, some 
of them of considerable size* drain the entire plain of the Deccan 
as they pass eastwards towards the Sea of Bengal, 

Six portions of the Province naturally fall under the head of 
Plains*—Sindh, Goojerat, the Konkan, KLandesh, the Deccan, and 
the Karn alie. Si n 1 1 h—the val 1 ey of the 1 ndus, a ti a t pi a inw i th - 
oiiL hills and with but scanty vegetation—depends for its pro¬ 
ductiveness entirely on the water of the river. This it obtains 
partly by natural inundation during the months of flood, and 
pauly by the artificial irrigation of canals* Goojerat, except in its 
noil-hem parts, consists of rich, highly cultivated plains, alluvial 
jn their origin, but not now subject to inundation, The tract jf 




y known as the .TCfliikan, the Jow lands between 
Ghats and the sea, though con taking rich plots ptifoe 
land and gardens nf cocofmui, is as a whole ^rugged and difffo 
milt country, intersected by creeks, and abounding in isolated 
peak* and detached ranges of bids. The plains of Khan desk 
and the Deccan arc drained by large rivers, pear whose hanks 
n re considerable tracts of much fertility. The air is, however, 
dry. and the ram-full uncertain, so tf&t even in favourable years 
•t \ tey are, excopt dun n g the rainy seaso ip bleak and-dftv os, d of 
vegetation The Katnntic—the country south of the KrUhnu, 

. h as f ij v Kills an : iVj w trac ts m capab! e o f cu 1 tivat i on. It tre v - 

■dst.s of e a reusive plains of black, or cotton, soil in a high state oi 
cultivation, 




W ith the v vcopUotL of the Munch ur Lake in Sindh sod rhe 
Roam of lurch, this Fro vines is almost entirely without 
natural lakes* Situate:I on the right bank of the Indus in the 
xieighbetiripod of the town ol S.hwan, the Mimchur Lake, whoa 
fed by the waters of tho river during the months of flood, attains 
a length of twenty miles end a breadth of ten, covering a total 
area estimated at IBO square miles. Perhaps tho most peculiar 
mUuraL feature of tho Province lsthollumi of Kucli—accord in ■ r 
to the season of tiro year a silt marsh, an inland Jake, or an arm 
* r the sea. The arm* of ibis tract of bounty is estimated at 
square miles. It forms (he western boundary of the province of 
f-loojeniL and w •; m flooded dtping the runs, by uniting the GcHfe 
of Kuch ami JK&mbay, converts the province of ICucli into an 
. island, lu tho dry season the soil is impregnated with salt, the 
face in some places being mokfc and muddy, nnd in others, 
like a dry river-bed or sea-beach, strewn with gravel and slung It*. 
Its present condition is probably the result of some natural con- 
■ vujklon. But whether the Ruim is an arm of the sea from which 
the waters have receded, or an inland lake whose fina-waril bar¬ 
rier lias bee n swept away, would seem to be still a matt er of 
discussion. 

Two artificial sheets of water—Yehar in the neighbourhood 
of Bombay, and ICarakwusIa near Poona—would seem from 
their size to* deserve a place among the lakes of the Province* 
The former! designed for the supply of water to the city of 
Bombay, is situated about 16 miles distant in a group of lulls 
u c a r th o $ t, a 11 o \ * of T an u a. I is a re a i s ;ibou t R 4 0 0 ae res * Tl t a 
latter, for tried for the water-supply of Poona and for the irri¬ 
gation of the country in its neighbourhood, is considerably 
larger, covering an area of 3,500 acres. The most consiiicr- 
able tract of marshy land is f b mure recently fonned purlum 


of the lx irlu^' south of Kurracliee. Along the coast 
of the iCanfcau there are also low-lying lands on the borders 
of the aalfc%tttor creeks, targe tracts of which me at high tide 
iialiio to inundation. 

Geology, —The Province consists, geologically a.s well a* phy^- 
cally, of two parts, The o.ortk-we^ttrra of of Sindh, 

Knob, Goojevat: the south-western coirsprnes the Mabmta comi- 
try. It ou g h 1 y spe a king, th g vi v e r In o ib u del a t nay be said i p (1 i v l <$ o 
the two regions, A part of the distinotion is climatic, th© nor.tb- 
castern division being to a great extent beyond the area ot t oo 
periodical monsoon mine ; but the essential differences are a no 
to the very d hsmj Bar geological formatious of whieli the t o 
reg Ions, consI & t, Tiie geo}ogy of 1.1 s e Mahi at ta cou m ry is, i o r 
the m o$t p,« vt } of the sirnpiest. kiml, by ftvr tbe greato•.' por-eo t 
of the surface- being composed of nearly homonlnl strata of 
basalt and similar locks. Hence the peculiar features of tlm 
country, the extensile plateaux; the long .hog .bucked hi! Is, the 
tmract, on their sides, and the black precipices which in so 
many places almost cut off communication with he low ground, 
Hence also the fertility of the soil ydiidi covers the country, and 
its adaptation to the growth of cereals, pulse, and cotton ; and to 
the fionie cause may be attributed the thinness and stunted 
g vo w t h of U i o fores t, e x cep tin a few fnv o ur e d l c j cai i It c s ■ 1 h e 

rocks of the Bombay Deccan are precisely similar to those oi 
jseighbouring portions of the Indian peninsula, India proper, in im 
geology, stiuas us strikingly alooi :rom neighbouring perilous of 
Asia as it does in its ethnology and zoology; but t he rocks of 
Gooj craft Kucli, and Sindh/are only partially repreacuted m the 
Indian pea insula, and must rather be considered as belonging to 
co u i i nen tnl As i a... bei n g continue us, as wa s long si w ce sV j wri by 
Div Carl- r, with the formations found in Persia and Ambi.m T$> 
the north ward, the Sindh rocks extend to the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas. To thbi striking change in the geology is due, to no small 
extent, the difference in the physical features of th: countries 
north-west of Goojcrat, Instead of pluttmux covered by l lack 
soil, we find undulating, sandy plains, withscattered, oruggy 
lillls; the imrO 1 esc alluvial dais to the north of Luch and 
Goojer&t av© for the most part deserts of blown sanrl, and ih© 
fe r ti I e c on u try oo mists of a bid t rap) i d 1 y d itoi u: si dug it b rot ui 11 1 
to the westward, along tho borders of the sea; its verdure is/duo 
to the liuipidity caused by tho neigh (louring ocean. Ml Si mi it 
■mm this cesses, and the country, except on the bank*’ of the 
Indus! or where reclaimed by irrigation, is an arid trait of 
gravel and sand, from which arise the steep scarps of limestone 
mtigesT 
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Clvmat^^txi a territory extruding through so many degrees 
of latitude, containing low lauds lying near the coast, a m elevated 
plateaux remote from tbe sea, &ud while receiving in Its more 
soucberu parts the full force of the south- west monsoon, e.x- 
te adi n g nortb ward s bcyon d its ! n fl u o u ee, great v ari e ti e s of cl irmtto 
are met with. In Upper Sind lithe extreme dryness and heufc, 
combined with the aridity of a s andy soil, make up a climate re* 
ambling that of the sultry deserts of Africa. The mean maxi- 
ii j um t e n\ pe i% t u re a t 11 y d r a bad, i a Lo vv er. Si ad h ? d u r i tag. t h j 
nix hottest months of the year has been given at 93° 5’ iu the 
shade, and the water of the Indus reaches blood heat; but in 
Upper Sindh it is even hotter, and the thermometer has been 
known to register 130 <l iu the shade. In Kuch and in Goojer&fc 
the heat, though less, is also very great. The Konkan is hot 
and moist, the fall of rain during the monsoon sometimes near¬ 
ly approaching dOO inches. The table-laud of the Deccan, 
above the Ghats, on the contrary, has a very agreeable climate, 
i j. s ] i as a Iso the S o utdi e r n M ah r a t la cou t.i try; and i u the tulle o f 
Mahabl£e&war* Singurh, and other detached heights, Europeans 
may go out at all hours with impunity. Bombay island itself, 
though iu general cooled by the refreshing sea breeze, is oppres¬ 
sively hot during May and October, The south-west monsoon 
generally sets in about the first week in June, and pours a pro- 
digknis rpvautity of rain along the coast. From June till Oc- 
tofr r, ther^pre, travelling is difficult and unpleasant, except in 
Sindh, where the monsoon rains exert no influence. The season 
for travelling is from November till June. 


ladraw. 

Area and Boundaries ,—The coast lino extends on the east 
of the peninsula from Orissa, in Bengal, to Gape Comorin. On 
? be west the narrow strip of country, which includes the Native 
States of TVavabcore and Cochin, forms the coast line from 
Oape Comorin to the town of Cochin, where Madras territory 
again extends along the coast until its junction with the Bombay 
Presidency at the northern extremity of tbe South Caaara Dis¬ 
trict, In the centre of the peninsula are the Nagpoor country 
and Berar, the territories of His Highness the Nizam, known 
generally as tho Deccan, and the province of Mysore; but all of 
the centre of tbe peninsula* south and east of Mysore, belongs 
to Madras, 

Tbe Province includes an area of 339,698 square . mrlf& It 
has a coast line of about 1,000 miles, and consequently a large 
area of country but little elevated above the level of the sea. 
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ranges nm northward from Cape Comorin along, 1 
GjofUt, attaining an elevation in some parU of from 4,000 
to nearly &,0b0 feet, Ranges of hills follow also the general line 
of the east coast; but these, as a rule, ate of lower elevation 
than the Western Ghats. The drainage of the peninsula is, 
for the most part, from west to east into the- Bay oi; Bengal, the 
area of country drained by rivers running westward being only 
the n afro w s tr ip of tern to ry be fc wee u th e W es tern 0 h a in and 
tile ac a. A* a rule the country slopes gradually from the eastern 
base of the western mountain chain down to the Coromandel 
Coast, while the fall is sudden and precipitous on the western 
side of the mountains. The centre of the peninsula consists 
gen orally of undulating tabled and s from 1,000 to 0,000 fe@t 
above the level of the sea, 

Fhysiml Features and Climate ,—The peculiar physical 
geography of the peninsula of India, with a huge moun¬ 
tain chain miming from* north to south along its western 
boundary, is of importance in regard to climate and the pro* 
dactions of the various districts. These hills have the 
effect of arresting the lower strata of rain clouds brought up from 
the Indian ocean by the periodical winds of the south-west mon¬ 
soon, and of causing excessive rain precipitation on the narrow 
strip of coast line on tho western side of the peninsula. 

Where the mountain range is of great height, as between 
Malabar and Coimbatore, the rain clouds arc almost entirely 
diverted from tho districts immediately below the mountains on 
the eastern side, and while the annual rainfall on the western 
side may be one hundred and fifty inches, not more tlvu twenty 
inches will be registered on the eastern side, immediately within 
the influence of the mountain ranges. Where the mountain 
chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds pass over the hills,and 
rain is precipitated in uncertain and varying amount over the 
peninsula to the east of the Western Ghats j but, except ia 
the northern districts, where the rainy season approximates to 
that of Bengal, the heaviest rain-fail of the southern portion 
ci the eastern division of the peninsula occurs during the 
period of the north-east monsoon. During the continuance of 
this monsoon, the western ranges of mountains have a similar 
effect iu arresting the rain clouds, so that at the season of the 
year when the Carnatic is deluged by heavy rain, the Wes tent 
Coast Districts ©lyoy fine clear weather, 

To the physical barrier of the Western Glmts must be at¬ 
tributed the vast differences of climate, and the nature of tlie 
productions, in the eastern and western divisions of the penin¬ 
sula. In the former the uncertainty, and capricious character 




i n the ram-M liar taught she cultivators of the soil the neces- 
i>iiy of making pro vision for the storage of water for irrigation 
p)irposo a, an 1 the exIsten co of matfroerabIe tanks or r esc r voirs, 
gallon si nU over the emuitrys testify to the fact that, from pe¬ 
riods of live remotest m tup iit^ the inhabitants of'the tracts of 
countr y whieh t eceivc an irregi<lar rni n -fall, hnve exfcrcisod great 
ingenuity amt readincss of resource in the construction'of puolio 
V.- for the artificial irrigation of the soil. On the western &ide of 
th a momOmne, l|..wover, the uacoi- sity for such works J.as never 
, fii’isoB* There the periodical raim fall with great regularity as to 

tiino and quantity, mid '.ho earth yields her fruits so abundantly 
that, 'although m certain exceptional years there miy be partial 
failures of crops, absolute iamitie, as a result of'bad seasons, is 
unknown Only three of the t^enfcY*one districts of which the 
Madras Province is composed fid within die influence of the 
j.r.vivr-fail tug rains of the south-west tnomotm. la fcac. i emain* 

\x ■ g eightc-.‘si o. • rirts Natine dommxls th< assistance ofait, in 
the collection, storage and distribution of die condensed mois¬ 
ture of the heavens. In some of these eighteen districts how¬ 
ever, as in the iKirlbrin coast area, the periodic rains fall more 
regularly limn in others, while in several of them the rivers run¬ 
ning eastward, .-.wiled by the south-west monsoon raius, are 
utilised in the fertilibation of districts in which the natural mois¬ 
ture is defective* 
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-ri rm a\>d Bcmndarii'x^Jh e Province, covering S %213 square 
t>. lie's, lies between Lit. SI a a 30" and tat. 23* oT 3(f N. ? and long- 
77 3' 4a' f and 84 43' 30" K lbtabounded ort the north by the 
tern ! j tics of (he Rajah of Guflntaij Thibet, Nepal, Oudit 
-f: am l tJ .i « N-c pal esc 'i r .■ r a i.; on the oast by the Divisions of 

Bcirnr and Gimta Nagpore, in Bengal : on the south by the 
Hutive State of JRewa, the petty Principalities of UmideC 
klrnird. he Saitgor District ot the Central Province, and the 
Ishuive Slates of Gwalior, Dhole pore and Blomporo; on the 
west byjjfe District .of Goorgaou in life Punjab, and the Rivet 
Jumna up to ha confluence with theTtfese, after which poaiii the 
bitter stream forms the boundary. 

FI rl ?ia,—y far the larger portion of this area is a n all \i vial 
plain, tniversed by great rivers which take a south-easterly 
direct inn after leaving the lower ranges of the Himalayas, Of 
these 1 [i 0 most important are the Jumna and the Ganges, which. 
7 cl o sc beiween 11 1 cm t h e great piai u kn otv h u s t i i e Upper Di>a 1 ►. 
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north-east lie the plains oi ilohilkbtmd and Oudh, and 
south-east the plains of the Benares Division- To jfche 
west of the Jumna lies tbe tract known as Buudelkhund, which 
for a few miles from tbs banks of that river to the south (up to 
fort y m ties in U u mee rp ore an d J a Lou n) d iffe rs little in appear - 
a nee from the Doab. Beyond this bills appear, at first isolated, 
and then gradually assuming the appearance of groups anti 
ranges, until they are finally merged in the Kymoife and Via* 
dhyan ranges in the western portions of Banda, Kunuecrpore, 
Jbansie, and Lullu.tpore ; further south of this lies the i trad*-. 
Gangetic portion of the Min:apore District, where the bills ap¬ 
proach that liver more closely, and actually touch it at Ghtmar, 
Thence to the south and west lies an extensive block of hilly and 
broken country covered with forests, connected with the great 
jungles that stretch across Central India, from the Some to the 
GoJavery, and traversed by streams that form torrents during the 
rainy season. The scenery of south SSjvz&pord resembles that 
of western Bundelkhund, the land being hilly and stony and 
covered with jungle. There is little cultivation*- except in the 
valleys and the few plains that occur at intervals. The edge of 
the plateau itself, where it leans over tbe Gangetic plain, consists 
ot a very steep descent, pierced ut intervals with open lugs that 
have admitted, after great labour and expense, of roads being 
made to connect the uplands with the plains. These tmess 
compare unfavourably with the Doab ami other alluvial plains 
already mentioned, which a m for the most part highly cultivated 
and fertile. Turning to the north, close to the lulls, we are met by 
a marshy bolt of laud known as the Terai, and between tins and 
the hills a dry track called the B ha bur, and further west the 
doom or valleys and then the Himalayan ranges. The Terai 
commence* where the springs fed from the drainage of the Him¬ 
alayas, alter disappearing amid the boulder detritus of the Bhabur, 
again come to the surface at irregular intervals, and unite to 
form extensive swamps. The Bhabur is a belt of waterless jungle, 
i or in ed o f boulders a u d the debris of t h e 1 n w er ranges of t b e 
Himalayas, and trending from four to fourteen miles m 
breadth, at the base of the hills under Kumaon, Except in the 
upper portions close to the hills, where cultivation is extensively 
carried on by means of small canals, tire face of this tract also is 
covered with grass j tingle, Wells cannot be dug, and without 
the canals crops could not be raised* 

J o the west of the Bhabur come the ICotab, Patlee and Debra 
oOir,^ or valleys, lying nearly parallel to the great chain of the 
Himalayas, but bounded externally by hills of from 2,00b to 
4,000 feet iu elevation, known under Debra as the Sdwaliks. 
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The North* Western Province^ 

-—wfb$ largest of these valleys is the Debra Done, which towards 
the centre is 2,618 feet above tho level of the sea. aim* especially 
towards the west, is fertile and highly cultivated* There is little 
cultivation as yet in the eastern Boon of Debra and the other 
dot)} tJ s f which are chiefly valuable as timber reserves, containing 
vast forests of eat, bakla, and earn 
The Himalayan tracts under the Government of the Province 
consist of the districts of Kurnaon and Gurhwal, belonging to the 
Ivuruaon division, and the tract to the west of Mussourie, known 
as Jounear Bawur, adjoining the hill station of Clink vatu. Tho 
Jvumaon Division embraces the ranges and valleys from the 
plains to Thibet The exterior ranges rise sometimes abruptly, 
ua in the Debra. Doou, and sometimes gradually, as further east 
from the Boons or the plains, to a height of 7*000 or 8,1)00 feet, 
except at the point ot exit of the rivers, when, as might be ex¬ 
pected, the outline of the mountains is much modified. Between 
this a ini the second range a difference is observable of from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet; but the elevation gradually increases again, 
until 10,000 aud 11,000 feet are attained in the spurs directly 
connected with the Snowy Range, We then meet the peaks of 
the Tristful (23,382 feet), Nundee Debi (26,061 feet), and Nundee 
Kot (22,608 feet); these are all situated to the south of the great 
central axis of the Himalayas, which probably has a mean height 
of 18 3 Q0G to 20,000 feet It is nearly miifomi at about these 
elevations throughout u great part of tbe chain, but gradually 
diminishes towards both ends* Jounsai Bawiir, separated from 
the Kurnaon Division by the Native Slate of Tehree, comprises 
a large tract of similar hilly country lying between the upper 
courses of the Jumna and Tons or Supin rivers* Cultivation all 
through these hill tracts has, since the British occupation, increa¬ 
sed fully 40 per cent,, and of late years 1ms still more rapidly 
advanced. These tracts form also the great timber reserves of 
the ,N« W. Provinces, and in a small degree supply tbe iron used 
in local manufactures. The development of these industries is 
now obtaining a full share of attention from Government The 
new cantonment of Chukrata lies in Jounsar Bawmyaud that of 
Baneekhet in Kumaon, some 26 milei north of Nyuce 'I ah 
Riimrk —The principal river is the Ganges^ flowing with a south¬ 
easterly course through the Province, from its source in the 
mountains of native Gurhwal, to its junction with the Ghogra ui 
the south of the Ghazeepore District* it receives numerous afflu¬ 
ents on its left bank, which themselves are in a measure the great 
drainage arteries of the tracts through which they flow,—such 
are the Rumgunga, G oom tee, and Ghogra. On the right bank 
nour Hurd war the great Ganges Canal is drawn off, and opposite 
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uvh & second weir is in course of construction, which will 
largely supplement the lower supply. The principal towns Along 
its batiks are Anoopshubur, Futtehgurh, Gavvnpore, Allahabad, 
Mirzapore, Benares, and Ghazeepore. The Juinna also rises iu 
na tive Gi i rhwal to lhe west of tho Ganges, an d taking at br s t 
a south-westerly course, enters the Debra Boon near K&Isee. 
H en ce it fl<^ w s for n ea rty t vr o - th ird s of i U co u rse i n al ro os t tb e 
same direction as the Ganges, until it meets with the outlying 
spurs ol the Bimddkund ranges, and turns at first gradually, 
and then abruptly, more and more towards the east, until at 
length it unites with the Ganges at Allahabad. On tjht.e 
right bank the Jumna receives the Eamgunga, Chum bill, 
Betwa, and Cane,—kli rivers of considerable size that drain 
the eastern portions of the Kajpootaoa, Central India, and 
Bundelkhuiid States. On the left bank, close to its entrance 
into the plains, the Jumna gives off the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
The principal towns on this river are Delhi, Muttra, Agra, mid 
C&lpee, all situated on the right bank, and Etawah and Allahabad 
on the left bank. 

The discharge of the Jumna as it outers the plains has been 
estimated at 4,000 cubic feet per second m March* and that of 
the Ganges at Hu*dwar at 7,0110 cubic feet per second ; at 
Benares the breadth of the Ganges during the cold weather is 
set down at 1,400 feet, with an average depth of 35 feet, and a 
discharge of 19,000 cubic feet per second During the rains at 
the same place the breadth is 3,000 feet, and the rise V3 feet. 

The ItanigiHiga, fed by numerous smell streams rising in the 
Terai, waters the plains of Bohilkhund, and eventually joins ihe 
Ganges on the left bank ^ear Kunonj. The Goorutee rises ni 
the swamps of Philiibheet, and Sowing past Lucknow, enters the 
Jounpore District of the Benares Division, forming the great 
commercial highway for midland Oudh to the Ganges. Further 
east flows the Ghogva, called in the first portion of its 
course the Kaiee, where it forms the boundary between Kuma- 
on an d i\ : epal, then known as the Sardah from its entrance into 
the plains at Burmdeo, as far as the middle of Oudh, and thence 
<m to its junction with the Ganges as the tihograor Sardah, This 
nyer vies v itk the Ganges itself in volume and the number oi its 
tributary streams, while it surpasses the Ganges in velocity. The 
Sard&b receives in Kumaoti all the livers that do not find their 
way to the Ganges, as well as the whole drainage of the Nepal 
Himalayas and Eastern Oudh, through four degrees of longi¬ 
tude. 

r fneels t or natural reservoirs of water, are abundant through¬ 
out the whole of the Benares Division to the east of the Ganges, 
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The North* We&tem Province, 

the tracts immediately adjoining tha 
attain a sDe of 20 or 30 square mitw, As might he ex¬ 
pected to the west of the Ganges in Mtnsapore, and to the vest 
of the, Jumna in Bundelkhund, owing to tlie faitly nature of the 
country, these jheeis do not exi*L In Bundelkhund, however, 
i m m en se ar tifif lat res e r v o i rs h av e b een form ed by t h e f or in er 
Oli an del rulers, by embanking the mouths of the valleys. These 
are found in the Muhoba Furgimuah of Humecrpore and in 
Jhansie. The jheels of the Doab are numerous, though email, 
to the south, and appear only at groat intervals to tin north, In 
BohUklmud, to tho extreme east, large tracts of country are 
covered with swamps, which form a belt ail along the eastern 
frontier towards the Sardab, covered with dense, and in many 
cases impenetrable, jungle, that gives cover to large number oi 
tigers, deer, and wild pigs, in lower Kumaou tho lakes of Nynes 
and Mullooa. are chiefly remarkable for their picturesque bean ly. 
These jheeE or lakes are used for irrigation only. 

The Uanals of tha Province irrigate nearly a million acres 
annually, and in seasons of drought even more, and yield a re¬ 
venue of close upon a quarter of a million Sterling* The prin¬ 
cipal canals are those which form what is known as the Manges 
Canal system, %vbieh draws its head-waters from the Ganges at 
XLurdwar, and running through the Doab, again joins the Gan 
ges Cawnpore. It consists of C?5t mi les of main canal and 
3,07$ miles of distributorics, watering a tract of country in the 
Doab 320 miles in length and about 50 miles in breadth. In 
t he Moozuffemuggiir District a branch is given ofF to Futtehgurh, 
and in tho Allygurb District a branch to E taw ah and the wes¬ 
tern portion of the Cawnpoie District. The Eastern Juki n# Ca- 
y,-ii U taken off from the Jumna in the upper portion of the Be- 
hamnpore District, and again joins the Jumna at Delhi, This 
canal waters a tract about 120 miles long and 15 broad between 
the Jaimia and the Hindun, and consists of 1 JO miles of main 
canal and 619 miles of distributor!^- The Boon canal consists 
, of five small canals, aggregating 67 miles in lengthy and irriga¬ 

ting about 13,000 acres. The Kohilkhund canals are small, aui 
have not yet been completed* There are also several small ca- 
nals in tho Humeerpore District, with a total length of 33 miles, 
hut irrigating less than 1,500 acres, 

Climate.— -With the exception of the Terat rnd the portions of 
the districts of Seharfmpore and Mo^ufFernuggur near the canah, 
the districts of the Province are, as u rule, healthy. The cold 
season commences with the close of the rains in October, and 
lasts until April in the upper districts. In the Benares Division 
it may be considered to extend from November till the begm* 
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Ajnmr and Oourg, 

I f Marek lu tbe winter months there is ordinarily a 
which is eagerly looked for to iioprove the spring harvest * 
it is very uncertain both in time and amount. The hot 
weather succeeds, and i tvs Is until the beginning oi the rains, 
During this time the hot westerly winds usually blow during die 
day. The thermometer during the hot weather months ranges 
frpm 86^ to 109° in the shade, the average being about 9Tb As 
a rule, the rains set in about the latter end of June, and continue 
until the beginning of October, The average yearly fall in the 
plains is from 30 to 45 inches, increasing gradually towards the 
bills, where Mussoorio receives 90 inches and Jivnee Tal llo 
inches* The climate of tire Benares Division is more moist and 
cool than th&t of the Upper Doab, and partakes somewhat oi 
the character of that of the Dower Provinces* 

The prevailing diseases are fever, bowel-complaints, small pox 
and cholera. The deaths iVoni fever are, as a ride, twelve to 
fourteen times as numerous as those fro m any cause. Fever is 
particularly rife m tbe Tend, Btjnoiir* and those districts of 
Kohilkhund and the Upper Doab down toCawnpore, where tbe 
natural moisture of the soil and air has been increased by canal- 
irrigation. In the districts of Bundelkhuad, where the black 
&otl known as mar prevails, a kind of low fever is endemic, owing 
doubtless to the soil being peculiarly retentive ot moisture. 
In the jlieel tracts of the Benaree Division fevers are common, 
bub owing to the village sites being, as a rule, placed on some 
rising ground, the mortality is not so great as in the Upper 
Doab, Deaths from bo we boom plaints come next, and are most 
numerous in the fever districts, increasing in proportion in times 
of scarcity, when people are obliged to live on inferior and scanty 
food. Small-pox and cholera are epidemic and irregular in their 
appearance and in the length of time the outburst lasts, 

Ajmeer and Coorg, 

These Commissionersbips are directly under tbe Government 
of India, Ajtneer, formerly part of the North-Western Province, 
has au area of 1122 square miles. 

Goorg is included between 11° 5E' and 12° 5O' north latitude, 
and between 7o t3 25' and 76" 14' east longitude. The length from 
north-west to south-east is about 50 miles, and the average 
breadth of the Province may be put down at 32 miles* The sea 
is often visible to the naked eye from the summits of tbe moun¬ 
tains, which form the western boundary and the sides of which 
slope into the Madias collect orates of South Ganara and Malabar, 
It is bounded on the north by the Hemavatee river; on the 
south by tho Tambacheree pass; on the west by South Camira 
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:_ki^d North Malabar ; and on the east by the Mysore country. 
The total area is estimated at 2,100 square miles, or 1,280,000 
statute neves. The ordinary average rainfall h 120 inches. The 
mean temperaUire for the year 1871-72 was 653 as against 0(12 
in 187 <■ ■ -7 h TUe maxim nrri arad minimum tetraperature was 8a° 
ami f>D respectively, Easterly winds prevail from October to 
April. 


British Burma. 

Area,—British Burma extends along the eastern shore of the 
Bay of Buijgal from Chittagong to the kingdom of Slam in 10° 
N. bat. It is geographically divided into Arakan, the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the valley of the Salween, and Teuasaerim. 

1 - Aroian > originally a powerful kingdom, conquered by the 

Burmese, and taken from them by the British after the first 
Burmese, war in 1825, and having an area of 18,530 square miles, 
lies between the Naf Estuary and Cape Ncgrais. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the sea, and on the north and east by 
the high chain of mountains which, forming the eastern boundary 
of Bengal, extends from the eouih-eastem extremity of Sylhefc 
and Cacliar in a south-westerly direction as far as the Fenny 
river, and from about the 23rd parallel of North latitude turns 
south-east for 300 geographical miles, when turning again to the 
westward of south it. gradually diminishes both in breadth and 
elevation til! it ends 15 or 1£> miles south-east of the rocky pro* 
moratory of Cape Negrais at Pagoda point, called by the Burmese 
Umaudeng* This chain, though of considerable height to the 
north--the Blue Mountain is supposed to bo 8,000 feet above 
the sea level—diminishes in altitude as it reaches Arakau, and 
Bone of the passes across it, in, that portion of its length, are more 
than 4,000 feet above the sea; the A eng pass into the valley of 
the Irrawaddy is much less, From Com berm ere Bay, 25 mi lea 
south of Akyab, the coast is rugged and rocky, offering few 
harbours for ships. Kyouk-phyoo harbour, in side the island of 
Rararee, is safe and easy of approach, and at the mouth of the 
Gwa river further south there is a fairly sheltered roadstead. 
The coast is studded with fertile islands, the largest of which 
are Chcduba and Ramrea The principal streams are the Na£ 
Estuary on the extreme west * the Mroo river, an arm of the 
son about 40 miles to the eastward and from 3 to 4 miles broad 
air its mouth, and extending more than GO miles inland; and the 
Koladau or Ar&kan river, rising somewhere near the Blue Mouu- 
tain in about 23° N, and navigable for 40 odd miles by ves¬ 
sels of 300 or 400 tons burden. On the right bank of this stream 
close to its mouth* is situated Akyab, Rivera of little importance 


Physical Feature 

Avvg, navigable by boats only, and ihe 

__and the Gwa streams, The, hitter alone 

baa any importance, owing to its mouth forming % good port 
of cal for haven for &te.ni.m or vessels of from 9 to 10 feet 
draught The whole coast-line is a labyrinth of creeks, which 
rise at the foot of the hills and receive the contribution 
of numerous small streams. There are some small sheets 
of water, the principal of which are near the old town of 
Arakaj, the capital of the ancient kingdom,, formed by bunds 
placed across different valleys by the former kings, They are 
now all out of repair mid have become marshes, rendering that 
portion of the country very unhealthy* The soil is mainly 
alluvial. in many places mixed with sand, and the rocks are com¬ 
posed of a dark brown sandstone, black gneiss* and brown or grey 
clay slate ■ towards the southern portion bi&alt is plentiful. 
Except a small quantity of iron and of limestone, there arc no 
mineral productions of any value, 

Tie Valley of the Tnawmldy, at its lower end unites with the 
valley of the Sittoung to form, an extensive plain, stretching from 
Cape Negrais on the west to Martaban on the east. The water- 
sited between these two streams is the Pegu Toma range which, 
running north and south, terminates in low hills at Rangoon. 
The boundaries are the Anouk-pek4ouug-myeng on tbe west 
and the Pomigloung range, rising to a height of 7,000 feet;it is, 

said, on the east. The northern boundary line, which sepamtes 
the British possessions from the territory of the King of Ava, and 
which is marked by n lino of stone pillars, leaves tbe Arab an 
hills at a point called “ the ever visible peak; 1 and running duo 
east passes the Irrawaddy at its 50th mile, and 43 miles further 
on the Pegu Toma range; thence, after 33 miles, it crosses 
the Sittoung, and Anally loses itself in a desert of mountains 13 
or 14 miles further east* The Irrawaddy valley, which is about 
SO iniles broad at tbe frontier line, counting from chain io chain, 
and is there so nigged that little regular cultivation can be 
carried on, gradually widens towards its southern extremity, and, 
about 60 or TO miles south of the frontier, hills which bound it 
have receded so far that it becomes a broad level plain highly 
cultivated and the richest portion of the whole Province. The 
Sktoung valley, in its northern portion, resembles the valley of 
tl j e I rra v? ad d y, and to ward s the son t b it. gmdutflJy w i d e ns, 1 eav - 
iijg on the vest a strip of counUy about 25 or 30 miles broad, 
covered with dense jungle, which stretches down as far sooth as 
Shwe-gyen ; thence to the sea on tbe western side is rice cultiva¬ 
tion, From below Sittoung to the sea there is one immense plain 
stretching from Martaban to Capo Negrais and intersected only 
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The Irrawaddy, 
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W a$d tidal creeks, r i he coast-line, which is low and 
'*& runs in iti eas?torl^y directiuu frbm H tnaud e rig or Pagoda 
poiut to BaragWu point, and thence in a north-easterly direction 
t o t! 10 gulf o f IS a v t a ban * 

The main rivers arc the Irrawaddy; the Hieing, or Rangoon, 
the Pegu, the Si tto mi-gaud the Beefing, The Irrawaddy, rising 
m about Latitude S8 J N. and Longitude 37° 30 Jb, flows for 
upwards of 600 Mies before reaching the British possessions, 
and thence its waters roll on for 240 inilm to the sea in a S, S. 
W- -diection. Ah it nears the coast it divides, converting the 
lower portion of the val'ey into a net-work of tidal creeks* A 
liUli: above Henzaik, about 90 miles inland, it sends off its first 
branch to the westward, which, flowing past Bassein, receiver the 
water of the Pnmimwaddee and of the Penglaygaviay,and bifur¬ 
cating, enters the Bay of Bengal by two main mouths, the Has- 
sein and the Thekkay-t houng rivers. This branch is navigable 
for large ships for 80 miles as far as Basse in * a port of some im¬ 
portance. After pacing Mec^afia it sends off a small branch to 
the eastward which joins the I-II«ing just ahuve Rangoon. The 
main river then sub divides till it emptier itself into the sea by 
Iti mouths. The waters commence to rise in March and continue 
to rise till September, when, or in October, they begin to fall 
having risen from 37 to 40 feet, It is navigable for river steam* 
°rs as iar as Bhamo, 6£K) miles beyond the British frontier. The 
velocity of its Waters when the river is full is five miles an hour. 
The Hieing rises doss to Prome where it is called the Myit- 
Niakat stream, and flowing in a southerly direction nearly p&iab 
lei to the Irrawaddy, it gradually assumes the name of the klleing, 
and finally of the Rangoon river, and flows past the town of 
t hat j i ai 11 e, 1 1 a vi ng received Bom e of tb c w afcers of the Irrawaddy 
through the Nyou 11 gdon sfcreum. J ust beiow angoon it is joint- 
ed by the Pegu and Poozooudouug rivers, flowing from the east 
and tiorth-ea?T. It is navigable for vessels of the hugest size for 
so me little d ist an c e above R an goo w, bu t vessels of rn ore t h art fl 
feet draught cannot come up at low tide. The Pegu and the 
Poozoondoung rivers rise dose together In the Yoma range, 
about oS miles above the town of Pegu, tine capital of the au- 



with difficulty for large boats during the dry season. Below 
Bliwe-gyen, where it receives the viators of the Sliwe-gyen river 
from the east, it gradually nnd slowly widens till at BUtoung 
i. is half a mile broad, f hence it .curved backward, und flows 





The Salween* Tmamrm, 
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.into the gulf oi Martaban* The Bed mg Mar- lises in the 
Pouuglcrtu>g hills, ft ik! B 3 ws southwMd to the se% entering t!ic 
gulf between tiie Sal ween.the Sittoimg. There is only one 
canal* connecting the Pegu and SiUouug rivers* There are four- 
lagoons, the Timor lake in the .Mynuoung district on the west 
bunk of the Irrawaddy between that river and the Arakau 11 ills, 
which is 8 or i) miles round and acn-ss ; the Lahgyia in a 
large low tract of ground on i be opposite bank of the Irrawaddy ; 
the Kaodnugyoe, or il Royal lake/' near Ran goo n, about Smiles 
round ; and the lake of clear water in the Basseiu district about' 
5 miles in circumference. 

The Valley of the Salmon is British territory only in its lower 
portion. The right, bank of that river is a wilderness of moun¬ 
ts 1 n<* dmi n ed by vadous streams, i he mm t i m pcrtant of wh i eli 
is the Yonzaleen; but lower down, and especially below the 
Thoupgyeen liver on the east bank, there lire large alluvial 
plains winch are drained l>y ike Gyne e,ml the Altaian rivets. 
The Salween m not navigable owing to its rapids, At its mouth 
is the town of Uoulrnem. The Attaran rises in the chain of 
Hills which lpcm.8- the boundary between Siam and British 
Burma, and Sows in a south-westerly direction through dense 
teak icrests and an almost uninhabited country. The Gyne 
is navigable for 160 miles for small boats. 

Tenmse-rim lies between 17 and 10° * La t i tudo along the 

eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and between it,and a high chain 
of hills about 40 miles inland, and includes the Mefgiii Archi¬ 
pelago, that is, the chain of islands along the const and i| or HO 
miles distant T un it. The surface of the country is tmmiita mous, 
thinly populated and much intersected by streams. Between the 
sea and the boundary mage is another lower cue, separated 
bum the higher by the Ten&s^enm river. The grand range is 
in some places 0,000 feet high ; its breadth at Martaban has 
never been ascertained, but further south, in the latitude of 
Tavoy, it appears to be 40 in ilea wide, whence it gradually 
parrots to 10 miles near Mergut, The whole range is cover 
c d w i tl i pa fcliluss juugl o* T i t o con s t is v ery i v r eg a 1 a l an d 
lovv for some miles inland, consisting; of uncultivated man- 
gmve islatkl’-. Tke Tenassedm, which rises iu about 1:5° JER 
Latitude, flows through a valley scarcely broader than its 
}o t|ie smith ward, vvliqn, after passing the ancient, toivu 
ot lenassenm, it turns suddenly to ibe west and empties ibelf 
into the sea by two mouths, the northern of which is the more 
easily navigable for large ships. 

Iba total area of the Province of British Burma ht 93,0 b l 
&quaio nnieS| ul which 18 530 are in Antkan ; 28,404 in Bogu ami 

Vot u ° 
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,730 in the Tenaascmn division, which includes the valley od 
the SitfcqunjE the southern portion of the left bank of the Salween, 
i e.> the country fo the eastward, drained by th e Gyue and the 
Attarao, and tile Eastern co&st of the Bay of Bengal, Of 
this urea of 93,6641, square udllfe, ||6i)0 are cultivated The 
cul tumble area is 38,204 square rhileft, exclusive of the ared 
iu Northern Arab an, which ig; however, very limited, lii 
Pegu aloiXo there are no less thari 13/11M square miles of cpilt ar¬ 
able waste land, which only requires population to become as fer¬ 
tile as any in the world. The contnllnicauous throughout the 
Prov ince are mainly by water. There are but 814 miles of road 
altogether, of v. liioh 504 miles arc returned as first class and £05 
miles as second ami third class. 

Mineral #.-- With tire exception of iron and limestone, which 
arc found in inmil (Jtfati titles, tile former in the island of Karnree, 
there arO no mineral productions of afiy value in ArakaiL In 
Pegu the Arukau ruiigu abounds in limestone, and in some -por¬ 
tions granite, greenstone and hornblende are met with, and far¬ 
ther north granite or greenstone and gneiss; quartz nodules 
are common. Goal has been discovered iu largo quantities near 
Thayetmya, but it vvm found to bo worthless, both as re¬ 
gards quality aud quantity, Coal lias been discovered in five 
distinct localities iu Tenure vim and has been reported to bo 
“ well adapted for steamers having a low specific gravity, burns 
with a brilliant white flume, and leaves but a' very small proportion 
of ashes ” but ow ing to thef difficulty and expense of removing it 
the seams are not worked. Excellent tin also is found, and cop¬ 
per ores, gold in small quantities, and ores of manganese and iron 
in abundance. Lead in the form of galena has been discov¬ 
ered in the hills beyond Tonngoo about 24 miles south oi the 
frontier, and on one of the islands of the Mergtfi Archipelago, 
'i’be ore is rich iu metal atid a sample of that from Toungou yield¬ 
ed, cm assay, a produce of silver equivalent to £0 ozs, to the ton. 

Climate , —The climate is moist, and depressing for part of the 
year, but ctfolev than India ; and in some of tire forest tracts it 
in deadly during the itfousoons and for some time after the cold 
weather has set bft On the coast, however, and on the 
frontier, it is not an* unhealthy climate. The most prevalent 
complaints amongst European's arc fever, dysentery and hepatic 
diseases, from which the natives are by no mearns free, On the 
^Vhoie the climate of British Burma aeemfl much better adapt , d 
to the European constitution than atoy part of India, The 
rain fall varies considerably from £45'85 inches at Moulmeiu 
fo 54 s 8o inches at Thayctroyo. 






CHAPTER H, 
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TUB PEOPLE, THEIR LAE QUA GES AND CIVIL 


DIVISIONS. 


Political rensons long operated to prerent a scientific enumer¬ 
ation of the people of British India Oceasionmlj special mmjk- 
tical innuiri.es ware vMe t like the very valuable mvertigahoo* 
of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in Northern Boo gal, ol Mr. Adam 
when reporting on the indigenous schools of Bengal, and ot some 
of the district officers of the North-Western Prp^uice about 
Ml Thomnson’s tima Tjie various Survey and Land Settle- 
incut Reports have also, from time totimo, attempted to estimate 
the numbers of the people. But, practically, all enumerations 
were bsused on a numbering of the houses by the police and too 
nujhipHcafcion of total number of houses by li ve. At mst the 
Government of India resolved to take a detailed census in 
gft part of the decennial census of the British Empire. ■ Pd 
Mutiny and its consequences prevented that But provincial 
enumerations were attempted, in the North-Webern an i Gen* 
iva 1 Provinces and iu the Punjab and Ondh, with such success 
1bat it was resolved to number the people of India at the tirm ■ 
of the Imperial decennial census in 187L Except in the ease of 
Provinces like the Punjab and Oudb, where the population had 
been reckoned so recently as I 86ft, a detailed census of all India 
was taken iu the mootli of January 1872« A census wjd piu- 
bably bo taken every ten years henceforth, and arrauguncotn 
have been made in Bengal to keep up to date the population 
schedules of every tovyn, village and commune. 


B&Bgal and Assam, 


T h e Lie u te a an t G o ver n orsl up of Be ngal \v as co n sti feu fee don. 
12th October 1S53 and the Hoffble F, J\ EWIWfllj was appointed 
the first Lieutenant Governor on 23th April 185k ITp to thut 
time the Governor General had directly ruled Bengal proper 
through one of the members of his Council as Deputy Governor, 
The successive Lieutenant Governors since Mr,, now Sir I 
Holliday's five years* term of office expired have been, like hurt, 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service—Mr. L P- Grant, now 
Sir John Grant, Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir William Grey, now Gover- 
n or of Jamai ea ; and Si r Gcorge Ca m pbe 11, D;G I/, ? w 1 id’ took h is 
Beat on the 1st Match 1S71 and was succeeded by Sir JL Temple 
mi the 3th April 137L 



Bengal, 
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The first csnsns ever made >f Bengal was taken in the months 
of January mid February- 1872, but, to a great extent on the 
Ltignt of 23lb January, Perfect siinnlfaneousiiess was impossible 
hi such a CQontiy and. oyar so vast an area, yet the te.^ts phow 
1 to accuracy of the result for all administrative purposes Take 
tlui floating population who Jive on tli ts water of the great delta 
and its t^usand rivers mul creeks No fewer ilikn (iG,GOG boats 
containing^ yUiV^O sotils were coimtod not only at every ghaut f 
but by giving a red Ticket to those ail oat and by patrolling the 
stream*. Night passengers on the %t Indian Railway wore 

rookoiled on arrival, in jungly places where wild beasts wetv 
i eared the people were counted during tlio day. The couvictsof 
/ v.; p orfe J a d a n d els ew h o re printed upwa rd s p f six a n d a I * al f 
midipus of Census forms and Sunn ads m Bengalee,‘1\ aith.ee and 
Pc i ■$ i an, JS ag re e, ktrgli, ; , English a □ d Bun gal ee, Q o ry a j an d 
otJiev utakets. Thus we may form some idea of what it is to 
a timber the shty-seve n.millions of Bengal In Bengal, including 
p tip ling, the total cost of reckon i ug 07 millions oi human beings, 
scatteredyver an area of land and water amount lu o* to 2 nO.OQl) 
Sfjuarc miles, was only £ 21 , 600 , 

Under cartful supervision the people numbered themselves, The 
happy idea was hit on of issuing honorary fetors of appointment 
to the mor . wits lhgont and respectable inhabitants, after they had 
s.dtshed the authorities of their ability for the tusk So coveted 
vus the lion ora ry office of enumerator that many who were reject¬ 
ed us unfit, or had been petted oyer as not required,’ petitioned 
(jovorimjent to remove the insult. These Sunnuds 01 in many 
Cjtst .'v be bunded down as heirlooms, Under-a brief penal Act 
these e mi merit tors counted the country people, while in towns 
• lJ, ° m,u;UJ1 P A epmmissiouera add their friends divided the Wards 
iinnu^ theta In Houghly the district officer would nut send 
out bis special head constables to L select enumerators until the 
lu ft t on > had been at work for seine weeks in the interior without 
any complamtTrorn bo people. When th| other eleven went forth 
in a Hengai September their work was most laborious; wh(W 
m the mud from pillage to village under the Seat of the «ou or in 
tbs drenching tain. One of them died after completing bis work 
and live others have been Invalided. The enumerators in Burdwan 
were head* of villages and landholders* agents ; in Bancooxab, viU 
1 age 1 un etta yetn l »e$ides these ; in tbe wilder tracts of M. id m po ro 
the police. In the 24-IVgmiinbs around Calcutta and its suburb! 

M0 * AjatJ tlie 4,732 emi menders were substantial 

ryots, obi worn small and 017 large landholder*, 1 17 were indents 
imd leachmand many were pries % pleaders and doctors. In billy 
fjistncte each chief look the census of his own elan or dependants 




Total Popuhuion, 

i ilie still existing pwkwwree* were employed In Son- 
.rtiaiistan., the village ie*&-me£i knotted strings of torn colours, 
hlick for male adults, red for female adults* white for boys ami 
yellow for girls*. In some vfl|agea three people were told off to 
keep the reckoning, which was done by so many seeds or small 
pieces of grave 1 !* one person keeping count of the men* another of 
the women and the thud of the chitdrein Here it was pleading to 
see the pride of the simple village elders in their work. In one 
instance* in which one male adult had slept away from home and 
had not bgoa entered in any return; the enumerator walked iti.no 
miles to the station to report the missing man. In Gristhe 
Commissioner preached the census from village to village for 
mooths before, so that eyen th e nido I)il! el i iei's were \irepare d 
for it. In Daiy ding the garden moons hoes filled up the re- 
t u rn s,v id i e pi an te is & u pe r y isi n g the nr In A ssa m t h.< it wild fro 11 - 
tier tribes .alone were omitted Except in Behai and the non¬ 
regulation district# the people thus counted themselves;* their 
seif-respect and honour having been wisely appealed to. Tim 
ca-es of extortion discovered were singularly few, and there was 
only one erioucj riot, in a Ferazee village* thanks to the fact fcitat 
the intelligence of the people was a wakened and enlisted against 
corrupt practices* 
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3 hstr%ict of the Area find Population of each District hi Bengal arranged 
according to Irpvinc&u and CtmMhstomr*' Division?* 
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The Papulation. 

4t of the Area and Popnb#o» *J «w(A frutricl in Bengal ammpd 
,, ‘lby to Province# and CnHwtoimetf Divisions.—{V'Ji‘ tli. ued.) 

iVpTujfUS CiiCIllHBd ftCEB | 
1 J; COJuiCEIS* 


DiitWiCW 




I 

■» 

CJ 

£4 





a 

a; 

Z'£ 

* ~ 

i 

o 

a 

S 


UisiiiiCT, 

Cf 

>;s 

Ji 

w> 

l£ 

0 * 



,s 


3 

a. 



d 

01 

M- 

* * 

11 

v< 

§ 

a 

75 

a 

i - , 


iffll al 


I'Se '-a i\ £ 

S.E • h * £ 


l rf 2 


«,5 




f i pattiik 

„ ' [ shtthn^d 

! Tiptaot 
| 1 rijU'lln 


Rb*u- 

jgutjjijrfi. 


^btiuipsiruo 


ATonahyr 
tthauguEpore 
PtKtiUfLll >■* 

feuntbid Fergun- 

Ull.114 »i 


Total 

Total lor IS&hu: ,v 





i-M 

457 

i&el 

0^ 

1-3S 


0# 

u» 

1-tC 

;bi7 

09 


mo 

5^ 


04 

i t 

474 

mi 

:7‘d 

'as 

027 

0&| 

:m; 

1 22 

463 

6il| 

i;m 

l 'OB 


04 

55 

1 f-8 

cw 

Tti 

5 5 

5 *84 

4 U) 

Oil 

5S 

j vso 

120 

42 

fi-4 

I 1-Oil 

3t* 

64 

■V? 

& 144 

4t!3 

1 i,+ 

S + 1 


1 

Cluti*ok 

I- 

Tdbatnr? liobila 

3,170! 6 &i>0 
a,47»l 3.1t5 
z f O(joi a.20» 
10.18-1 1 10, its 

1 03,9-J‘i 
M0.91S 
318.28* 

7-IS9, Aft 
V 70.283 
) ,-i05,iU>0 

m 

KU 

3?;i 

7fl| 


Totl*1 f0C O"!SdA.. t 


017,54? 

± k< i [i 1 

>7Ti"i K 

1801 


3 78 

ST it 

flfi 

\‘2B 

242] 

*0 

1 -AS 

2iJo; 

fl? 

'02 

126| 

10 

f-2 

i m i 

84 


CHotA 1 
8 **’ < 
porft. \ 


Rr^areebrtygh 
tubudittsi* 
fiittghbbcKm - «„ 

HnutjtihflVltl 

Tributary HnsOwn 


Totfti for Cbuta 
..-.dfcporo 


.7,031 0,703 
13,044 0;4*4 
4 MW tt.WB 
4914 fl 
iMis a,m»i 


,40^j}j 75,700 m&i 


160,493 
?44i,8»t8 
84,42 M 

SMTjM 


771.S70 

lln 


no 

m 



L 8 

f 1 

i in 

20 

51' 

415,021 

9J 

-71 


l m 

. 4*S 

0i)5 h 57ir 

soa 

1*30 

153 

40 

5* l 

405,980 


-111 

lit) 

6 

| 3'0 

a^stfi 

87 

! ' A9 

143 

1 7 

| 5'1 


oo-cb 

Sch&r 


itswa 


Cifojbii 

Bflhikr 


(Beak pars, 

f I KiitncOop *,, 

I Durr^Qj? 

1 Ncw^oj)# 

I Sfitib^tigTOr 
! HuekImport „ r 

J.NitgA Hull! , , 
lihuftl Atjd Jyptuali 
ItiSia 


G*ra im« 


Total for AjwjAhi* „. 


*.430 

nrtsi 

M>3 

9,348 

2.-112# 

3,HS 

4,900 


l;,i 6 - 


3.3S0 


n m 
l.tvi'i 1 OS, 9. in 
ml itMft 
J.SW 44050 
*J0tf &M»H 
125 31*303 


1 


44*701 

lid.BS. 

al&W 


Vil M~ 


uum 

eo.cnw 


9,ao?,«a oa 1 


\m 
U)5[ 
® 
7 I 
12 Jj 

to 


fl4# 
1 923 

m 

Mfi'l 

ttfo 


IS 

70 

13 

13 


E&cUuiiuK li'ifctd not olofrrfld* 


































































































































Bengal 



Bengal* 

General Statement of the Result 0 / (he Census 


<SL 


F 



. 

1 

. J ’■ ... * ‘ • , _ ! • ‘ _. ’ , ' . '. 

J>l5TfttCT*k 

f-qui+ra 

iiUiea, 

f InbabStad 
boue^a. 

M 00 . 

Woman. 

j 

Total 

Wlui IH. 

BENCH L 

Wg*fr#K;H EttaTItlCtfS, 
Jfurd'&m division. 
Buf&waji „ M 

JHut :, f or a|< 

BeetMiyooi ,1 

.YFidirtvjmn 

Jrl 00 $, b J y m tll‘ H t> w r&h, 

i.y^c 

l.ftU 

1.124 

1 *35418 

1 01, *87 
ifi&,U40 
4tri«la 
322,703 

801,164 
1011-'4 
2l«,70O 
700, 1 VI 
478,109 

l 

1 , 

774,505 

mfa3 

»l 0,157 
67,,7.15 

Z> 435 993? 
04O.S4G < 
477;«s 
3,71«ifll8 
1.06M74 

Total 

1^19 

i i,4tt&.rai 

2,331078 

&,71V.:M4 

^■?35 f SS2 

Central DiSrWOTfl* 

J 94*P«rjranuulu 

1 L'fctomu 

1 

J06bg?a p >. 

2,788 

B 

3.421 

3,(168 

3B.7.737 

38,3114 

862,917 

3l8.fl.iO 

777.0V!) 
1MJ2.077 
510,100 

0 ?o.sor 

748.582 
1 18,974 
07i,bI; ! 
731,346 

1,5-70,201; 

8i#l'u61 

1 .21 (i, 8j*j} 

1, lOii.tri,-) 

Totflii 

8,875 

1,088278 

3 2ffl,m 

9.20417 

4,630,289 

RaJzhaJivt IHvifi&t, 
MCForaht Jibiid ..v 

MiUdah 

Ifcjl jjhl)M-Ijs y a 

JiLtn^p^r e 

Ikrgrtt 

BaBaa, 

2078 
4 f J26 
lb\l i 
U t Ml 
8,47(1 
i.m 
1.903 

303.501 
204 MO 
123 &T3 
2i(i,d: 1 

33 i t (-79 
127,030 

‘If 3*2*0 

400,015 
48;, 7 30 
203 p 248 
86^. r l71 : 
70S 802 

2ie.voo 

309,0! B 

010,140 
402.007 
a*J8 *80 
440,503 

7d(»,440 

235.822 

416,454 

O107C4 
070,1 
J4>220 
338.JU4 
1,454 043 1 
452,522 

7 a 5.572 

Tat&l 

il.m 

1,600,4*6 

2773 t H01 

3,092,240 

G,S13G,J.it 

Vt-Gvh kcJuir DfoialjUt 
iMr-feelm# ,,, 

(juOyJi Bobar 

1.254 

2,ysjii 

1,807 

]$^4 
fly,G is 

33.5-85 
1*3.584 
170,888 , 

3 7,873 
134,457 
IJMJ3 

64 4,5g 
268,(141 
055, OtB 

Tcuttnl 

6,447 

i7Q,m 

348,586 

3HS43 | 

tS8J,5 & 

■E ASTKIIN DTwTBTCTi 

4Jw^i i 'iU-iiit/r.. 

PUCflifc. ,** 

Fuj-,eedpor# 

Bacfearguiiga 
:\ly men plug 
%lhei 

3.807 

I.4M 

im 

6,883 

6,383 

300,533 

;&7,6is 

£21,057 

auawa 

'isIGftm 

87,311 

010,4 33 f 

Sl8j8L0 

7 30.010- 
737.014 
620,700 
00.5 SO 

644.070 i 
371,731 
780,134 
7^0,087 
65'J JOB 
81,781 

1 P 103,6H 

6V0.1M 
1,627 163 
1,617708 
1.070,472 
* l£J k 3i7 

Total f „ 


1,401,681 

3,028.6:17 

a, 200,622 

6^,130,269 

QMtim#tRQ Division* 

rhhtA^c.riLf „ 

Ngakhtfity ... ><t 

Tipparah ► ., _ 

C^Umsout miiTjttOii 

Hill Tipper»h ... 

S.19S 

1,537 

2,(38 

Li.m 

8,S67 

107.104 

142.165 

W7.(S]l 

13.354 

6.C28 

587,64^ 

siHo.yj-2 

4*rJ?44 

27 . m 

aso.r-oi 

nu,m 

40 2,30 i-; 
17,7*8 

C78.149 j 
4 Kp ,822 1 
y 7-7.307 
4G.7-2 1 

Total 

J - ,4:d> 

065 053 

1,001233 

ijita ,033 

2,140,700 [ 

Total for Benito.) 

8HS3 

0,403,470 

11,543,071 

113,758,253 

2^8119.38* I 

-.J 











































































tUUTJOtf, 


Chiklrwi under 12 ysiifr. 



Total of all 
classes* 

Emitter per 
fi^uatqi mite.: 

Un le, | 

F^roala, 

Tctaa. 

total males. 

Tfttffl 

ftiitmkVi, 

S3,688 

ins' m 

467,738 
344,W7 

284,035 

m.adO 

103,6*0 
1*04,812 1 
189.096 

698,740 
170,030 
$13,376 
82 2, .845 
484.633' 

0PB»9IH 
201.00 0 
81V 400 
1,267 194 
722,866 

1,03 $,m 
2*50 082 
Kfli 371 
1,293.799 

7 HO 703V 

2 0^4,746 
6iW t ?7& 
bos, m 
0.6*» ■ • ••:. 
UfcMifl 

67S 

m 

63 S 
6<H> 
1,045 

1 . 348,0 &) 

1.002,648 

2,251,076 

8,672,109 

6,714,640 

",v,0.&67 

67S , 

378, OBO 
ft7J80 
3^1,016 
376,810 

306 700 
28.770 
206,467 
20^,647 

fim, 788 
flO. 640 
696.475 
068,360 

1.155,76* 
200 K07 
877.135 
1,001,138 

1,054,36^ 

147,744 

966,070 

1,023,855 

2,710*047 
4+7,601 
LB U<, 7 9.9 
2,076,021 

66,000 

580 

667 

t.ia^isos 

B03.4AO 

3,015,175 

3.993,887 

3,161,5^7 

6,8405,48* 

cm 

28ft. 790 

293.096 

ni.m 

702 010 
, 8*1,49* 
isi.ioi | 
302,000 ! 

m, M2 

333.126 
106 363 
210,810 
304 m 
106,731 
102,020 

m.mi 

626.831 
334, m 
472 626 
005.030 
230,015 
h 490,232 

043,833 

776431 

331.037 

600.630 

1,096,030 

947,994 

mM i 

708,2*1- 
736.493 
345.639 
869,143 
1,064 546 
041.003 
009,080 

1.308,83ft 

5,501,924 

076.426 

1,330,729 

2,149,972 

flhUMftT 

1,211,0414 

695 J 

064 

373 

587 

610 

4-y.t 

810 

1.074,052 

1,352,030 

8,027,002 

”T,448.846 

4,444,856 

8,893,739 

6"” 

16.472 

S 3,300 
109,166 

13.762 

87,315 

16,367 

30,0*4 
150.024 
177,560. 

53 067 
236.65*3 
373,685 

41.655 

$05,772 

393,080 

94,7'3 
415,06> 
632,683 

77 

1 U 

407 

201.070 

156,104 

368,434 

603.535 

~*&7,407 

1,046,943 


2*56,333 

179.838 

400,218 

400,346 

3 & 3,624 
40,627 

80&W3 

142,961 
384,003 
37],863 
288*443 
32,873 

000,481 

027,407 
600,200 
83V 211 

049,067 

73,710 

9C 5,776 
407,9 6 4 
IS 04,19? 
1,1*7 D6i 
886.330 
110,573 

0I7.31S 
014 736 
1,173,196 
1.16^6 
889,369 
24,85+ 

1,012.5 8^ 

3 

2 3*9,917 
IjUli-T* 
305,027 

040 

077 

*92 

2476 

019 

560 

1,860,894 

1,621,315 

3,378,330 

1788,631 

4,780,907 

0.517,498 

427 

248,41] 

163,125 
a 00.74 7 
42,890 

200 , H2 
150,067 
VS. 077 
10,030 

4*9,203 
278,112 
m 43i 

v\m 

6^6,058 

303,087 

732 301 
48,883 

601,843 

751,54(1 

245,734 

1 *3 47,4 W 
713 034 
1/^8,901 
00,007 

w.asa 

451 

*60 

678 

30 

9 

71 JUTS’ 

601.442 

f,3ft» r 31< 

l,72l + 40E> 

1,723,474 

5,480,188 

1.917 

8 ,618,213 

28 

13,^5,133 

13,461,2^1 

1& j 273>189 

30,769,735 

43f 


Vo*, XYfn, x 
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DlStRJOtfii 

A r** in 

H^llLU'0 

JUUiCfl. ■ 

; inhabited 
’! W,lffGSf. 

‘ 

Mon, 

Women, 

Total 

(Miasm, 

BsT?Al\ 

.PMna J)*vU ifi>n, 
Patna,... 
yyd ... 
fibUiabiid 

XlrbdOTr • .-i 

8«rnn -« 

Obu^paran 

%m 

4,718 

4.3fli 
0,8*9 
!!, .['4 

a, mi 

m,m 

w.m 

276.041 

048,007 

200,524 

242,3$ 

401,804 
(109,569 
623,069 
1377 706 
tmM7 
400,674 

5.17,350 

013,324 
1,405 m 
m,G£S 
467.028 

I 

! I,f>4(tife2 

1 1.38^4(1-1 

1,187.081 

1 2.873.001 

1,7*0,650 
( .083,002 

Xatal *,* 

as,m 

1040,6119 

-4.075,140 

4<m,m 

j 8 008,600 

nhcttiyuXjWrfi [Hviti&fi, 

Manghyr 
t'huttjriilpurc m* 

Cu-tHHill «• ¥«* 

. &m that £et guv un hto 

&.0E3 

4 m 
4,1*7 
£>.488 

‘ 823,174 
3*14 37 V 
3)3,417 

C58J®0 
mtj 31 
543,500 
afioiojfej 

(514,778 

688,338 

£86,785 

1 1488,781 

1.17 r.837 

1 1401,660 

I 740,7 m 

Total 

13,68$ 

l,3fo 1.407 

2,027,048 

2,101,058 

i 4/2.1 a 7. 7 

Tout for Sobac 

43,417 

3.202,080 

8,102,763 

it, 718,839 

12,82] ,*37 

Ow.t*$A, 

Orissa JQivisfcti* 

Cuttack 

Po^rflo !•« 

BhIusgtO 

Tributary E&tates 

3,178 

2i*73- 

VMS 

M,l«* 

m,m 
m 0;0 
133,053 
m2H4 

453.357 
250,820 
t*sa.2&3 
| 080.165 

525.S78 
276 482 
2(i& 707 
400,201 

073,701 
507 302 
IH)$ r e4rt 
708.470 

Total lor Oriitm 

23.1*] 

817,5*7 

L 32 0.205 

1,408,800 

S, 787,15 ' 

OhOTAi WAOE'Oftrt. 

(Jh'-ia yugpw'h LH\ rlrfot?* 

Hftg&friehMitfU p 

Lohardii^a .** *.+ 

aii^bbooFo, ... +*, 

Mumblu’JiU 

Tributary Estate 

7,021 

IJ,M4 

4,5113 

*,im 

16**12 

150.4&3 
240,543 
81,4 Iff 
HMtt 
30,870 

333,750 
S47 0(2 
* nSvRos 
395,483 
120,742 

257,689 
839.2ij 
120,840 
338,204 
12' v H 

*91.200 

737.838 

124'J.Hlt 

020,637 

242,020 

Total for Chota NftgpbrO 

43.001 

752,237 

1,110,^5 

1,230,1:58 

2,345,984 

A&8AW. 

ditanf Itivisivtz, 

a, mi 

K&nmi.jj ihV 

NcuygottG 

Beeh$iut£Cjr 

Cue 5c import) 

Eijja 

K'Ha»l M,ti Jyntoiib, mila ... 
taaco UiWs 

4,433 
3.131 
n,4i3 
8.840 J 
if,419 < 
8.1*6 1 
| 

s,m 

3,300 1 

72,65a i 
103,003 
41551 
41.050 
fio Got 
20* 3W 

H5,910 
185.431 
82 770 
83,480 
99,7 JH 
42.020 

■ 39,382 

1*6,869 

173.501 

76 t m 
78,413 
00/24S 
33.090 

44 2 33 

291,778 

358,052 

153,030 

101,373 

100,06;] 

71,323 

"44,290 

total far A&SHia. 

#,mo j 

34S.I73 

079.333 I 

848,470 

1,822,303 

Total country ip Chid- 
oil in CntJtfua. , , 

WAfita aM country opt ceu 
rntaod 

330,832 

17,300 

11,573,513 

20,806,835 

23,808,809 

42,670,702 

G rflpd T6i*l 

Hl«3t j 

.'! 
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w -:,' t ii A W • •■***>*. ,’: 

The PopukUiOJl, 
engat 'j^rtKngfid wi h reference to Age and Seae. ‘—(Continued.) 


(ci 

□Ij 


Fpl-ATJO-V. 


OHUUDRIStf UK HER 32 


Male. 


270,488 

3*4,570 

312,717 

fciS.sBQ 

ssu.TflG 

5170,055 


ic.'jOj.'jj it 


34 3 091 
051,053 
327,751 

1,2 £13 tWC 

3,094,80* 


271,0711 

146.M4 
267.CJO 


BIB. 763 


163,29$ 

27H,0:iU 

SK.GI? 

2u6.eU3 

H5.IS3 


Faiug'js. 


018, '(JO 

273,27(1 

osr.me 

353 534 
m,2$3 


2,1)7,837 


301,184 

m.ui 

3$.'* i55 
34t 6 6£ 

U.Qi.OTa 


3,$I9,fl3 


2*1078 
! 33,743 
JLU,4J8 
227,819 


7 J 7,0711 


117,231 

225,364 

77,257 

3rt-.'.:t7& 

78,771 


313.534 

033,053 

1..47 9.567 

80,465 i 
1W.H17 
40,067 
40 iwr 

63,224 

22,639 

60,528 

05,Mj2 

37.212 

44,36$ 

Ti 1.404 
20,276 

157,333 

3«?,120 

77,370 

04,512 

300.026 

42417 

'"'iion 

“’jjg.ftti' 

57.536 

$®#808 

GUIS.SV4 

736,731 

17,630,273 

13,455,705 

22,025,977 ? 


Tutu!, 


4,«dl»,U5a 


5*2, MU 
512,587 


2,394,921 


6,314,074 


.510,551 

2(33.372 

2fl7,602 

431*30 


1,530,345 


200 , 5(10 

4 Mi .800 

4 

360.873 

163,054 






Total 

(QuJtig. 

Total 

foiaatud. 

Tolftf oi 
All ciaa^if. 

Number per 
aquftw 

UK Jo. 

701:977 

7»7.7fll 

1 659, G33 

742 

364.110 

1125621 

1,9* 0,750 

41* 

315,874 

888,000 

1,723,974 

8(>U 

2.3 y 3.704 

2.10:!. 949 

■i zm ih 

001 

wikm 

1.057,177 

2,084 801) 

771 

707,320 

70 

1,440,815 

m 

3,477,350 


13,1^,743 

663 

687,074 

915,012 

1,811039 

483 

017,183 

»!«*j;i0T 

1.33*1 m 

422 


654.475 

1,714,795 

at* 

31U.7JG 

529,671 

i .269.287 


3 ,520,210 

3 203,085 


SC 4 

‘KW.m 

^938.46 S | 

is.mm 

4il> 

725,380 : 

769,464 

lv 1 ’ 

1,494,704 

470 

330.449 

830,223 

769 074 

311 

379,077 

301,185 

770.9 S3 

378 

6-K205 

Elir, 104 

i,3®Mob 

70 

2,140,001 

2,177.938 

4 HI7Jj39 

180 

397,045 

374.830 

771,877 

no 

621,648 

615,576 

1,237 1S3 

] 03 

307,226 

207.097 

416.023 

92 

600980 

4310154 

ma m 

203 

£{/5,925 

20(i, css 

-103,060 

90 : 

1,933 38(7 

1,802,101 

3,576.671 

87 

229,374 

915,387 

444,761 

TOO 

il>l08& 

208,093 

60J Ml 

166 

1*22,83? 

1.J3J.72 

2 M. Cflfl 

ffl 

103.137 

12y,2«8 

H5C. 390 

7o 

J B* frfcO 

HI ',10 

290,6*0 

273 

04,802 

66,675 

lifl,2 i? 

£ft) 


WlOlft 



73,215 

H 1.83S 




80,0 n0 


1 .003,231 

0«2,3(i 4 

2 ,207, *53 

03 

, 33,^3 805 

,73,274,074 I 

CO, 856,859 

tno 


. 1 


289 
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}\&ngnL 

General Stnk’umi rf the Jlmdt of ihzGmms 


<SL 



i 


CLASSIFICATION i|\ 

D/*na<rrH* 

Total 


Cmninn/^Q, 

population, 

European. 

East Indian 
and other 
mi sod classes. 

Nfl.t-frCL 

BENG A l l, 





WF^TtjRjV Di&VHJt-m 
firtrdtmh Division. 





Eurdwan 

0,054,745 

32U 

£07 

357 

Bunco o rah 

530,773 

23 

f> 

0 

' Bcarbhoom .., 

mwm 

so 

5 

158 

EUlduapimi +s> 

Hooghly with Hcvmb 


m 

05 

, 396 

1,483,550 

708 

cot 1 

1 },X34 

Total 

7,2««,057 

1,300 

013 

2,182 

CflfcTll.W, DtflTRI :ts. 





Presidency MrMQn* 

24-PerLMTUKiiitf 

9,210,047 

3,842 

1,320 

i * 

8,589 

Gale ntta 

447,(101 

7 ,26B 


L77« 

Ntidd&a 

I,8i2,7fl5 

152 

fii 

5,704 

I Jeifiph; 

2,075,031 

112 

20 

1,001 

TcUl ... 

0,545,404 


13,731 

17,140 

j ?fljsh ah/A X> (vision. 
Metfrohedabad 


104 

117 

22G 

Dimigoporo . .., 

i y m*m 

21 


250 

ai&Jdnh 

070,120 

20 

11 

0 

llajulialiyo 

1,310.720 

301 


2 

Hungporu 

2,i i \m 

28 

13 

32 

Bfiifra 

miAr>7 

i6; 

4 

8 

Piiibrui . H » 

1,211,594 

29 

3 

00 

Total ... 

3,693,738 

414 

148 

565 1 

Cot)&$' Beltar Divinum* 





Darjotiling r “ 

91 : 7i2 

419 

1 

130 

Jnjpigoroo 

4 l8,665 

26 

(S 

4 

Oodwi B&har .. . 





Total 

1,015,942 

m 

7 1 

HO 

Earto&n EUhtujcts. 
ZWf# Divtifon. 





Dacaa 

3,862/303 

209 

till 

0,752 

1,883 ; 

Puirofldporo ... 

1,012,589 

21 

379 

Baokorgunge... 

2,377,439 

37 

127 

1 4,ii-?8 

Mjmenaing .,. 

2,349,917 

31 

67 ’ 

26 

Sylhet 

J ,719,530 

43 

H 

168 

0«tiAi~ (1> 

205,027 

23G 

22 

151 

Total ... 

* 0,617,499 

O00 

5s 90 7 

7,243 


j -S4U *. i i.— j. j-i.' agiH\.A lor tlio Christian population w.e taken from the Ceasne 
laHtia, *t may be quite hwgiblo that for some district* Uxb CkrUtiaa* h*Vo 

been under-stated. 



























































I 


The Population* 

IqI arranged with reference to Uelvji&n and Occupation* 


<§L 


rr ^‘ ,ir “—■ *i * *■■ ■ ■ t ‘ 

T0HJLATT03ST Bi RELIGION. 


OCCJIJ RATION. 




Bond- 


Mato adult 

Male adylt 

Prevailing 

Hindoos. 

Mahonio- 

dans. 

liislss 

and 

Jains. 

Others, j 

agricul¬ 

turists. 

xion-a^ri^ 

eyHnriata. 

lnnguflgcta. 

1,079,363 

34R.024 


15,4GB 

347,809 

$*$*335 

Bungalee* 

487,780 

13,500 


25,419 

81.860 

84,753 

Hi t ie. 

570,908 

1J1,»5 

.., 

6,969 

156,866 

02,304 

Ditto. 


157,Hi 1 ! 


07,735 

580,937 

212,524 1 

Ditto* 

1,180,435 

2M9.0M 

- ■ 

518 

233,977 

244,182 

Ditto* 

rt-SIftOfiO 

029,301 


137,101 

1,100,455 

917,123 


1,307,087 

887,8/?3 

143 

1,197 

366,093 

420,980 

Eon gate* 

291,194 

133,131 

860 

1,051 

0,628 

255,451 

pxttp* 

m 1,03 a 

084,106 

3,031) 

346,548 

109,561 

Ditto. 

015,410 

1,181,936 

- 

8,630 

430,740 

244,507 

Ditto. 

0,834,720 

3,157,026 

1,012 

10,458 

i 1,140,007 

1,120,565 


730,050 

i 

603,564 


10,469 

137,774 

220,841 

Bengalee* 

702,235 

733,215 

ph 

5,908 

368,023 

113,813 

Ditto. 

850,308 

310,300 

... 

9,1.95 

185,187 

38,332 

Ditto* 

280,070 

1,017,979 

10 

5,707 

247,407 

141,074 , 

Ditto, 

857,298 

1,291,165 

u 

1,075 

548.007 

154,605 

Ditto, 

130.044 

j 556,620 


2,181 

171,426 

45 274 

Ditto. 

801,314 

847,227 

... 

2,055 

211,253 

153,065 

Dittp. 

3,427,715' 

5,420,960 

366 

43,550 

1 $871,35 7 

1102,584 


00,831 

6,3*8 

1>PG8 

16,700 i 

29,377 

6,703 

Thibetan dfc- 
lebta. 

182,375 

1*4,980 

3 

530 

83,022 

50,562 

Bengalee, 


. — . 

160,9 GO 

15,436 

Ditto, 

253,206 

151,228 

1,376 

17,295 

’ 273,859 

n, too 


793.780 

10,6OJ 81 

4 

1,225 

300,704 

246,738 

Bengalee. 

420,088 

588,299 

* + w 

2,839 

108,955 

119,363 

Ditto. 

827,393 

1,540,1)05 

4,019 

174 

498,690 

239,339 

Ditto. 

a 17,863 
853,234 

LoPb&if! 

12.106 

514,067 

212,949 

Ditto, 

861,131 


6,915 

&47,24S 

179,458 

Ditto. 

128,219 

74,361 

49 

1,989 

40,400 

29,674 

Ditto* 

3,8-17,506 

5 r 62 7,522 

4,102 

24,437 

l,900;7Kt) 

1,028,911 



Not^’ 2,-785,678 agfrieultnva.1 labourers. not classed under agrinulttira 1 |n.the, 
pnnBUfi tablo (having,b»tn there put in * Miscellaneous* under ‘ Labourers'); are 


hero classed as agriculturists. 
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Mm -yid. 

General SUiUmetit of tike Remit of the Census of Mngal 


<SL 





OLASSI.FIO ATIOK OF 

Dxsmicm. 

Total 


CuuimA^B, 


population. 

European^. 

! East Indiana 
and oth^r 
mixodd„aaoii. 

Nailyas, 

BEN G A Xj.— {Contvmed*) 

WIvBTE /nf Disnucrfl. 
VhitkiqQni) Division* 


143 

899 

42 

\ OJiitUigtfng 

1427,402 

Noakhally 

7I3,;C4 

86 

101 

325 

Tipporali 


m 

13 

95 

Chi fctivgang Hill Trac { $ 

011,607 

m 


1 

Hill Tipperah... 

35,262 




Total 

3,480,130 

244 

1,106 

463 

Total for Bopgal 

36,760,735 


21,902 

27,705 

KEHAR. 





Ptt?rta lUvisiOft. 



60D 

480 

Patna 


1,620 

Gy* 

1,049,750 

102 

19 

62 

Sbikakul 

3*728,974 

257 

144 

58 

Tirlibat 

4 1 334,70S 

181 

M 

499 

Sarun 

2pm t m 

95 

20 

m ; 

Glmmparun ... 

L440$i& | 

85 1 

8 

1,214 

Total ... 

13,122,743 

2,340 

sas 

3,41s; 

Bhaitftidpore Division. 



483 


Mogghyr 

1,812,93(5 

610 

194 

Bl^ngniporo 

1,820,200 

L30 

33 

nm 

Pnrnoali 

1,714,795 

181 

ISO 

92 

Soathal Porgmmaba 

1,259,287 

120 

92 

180 

Tptal 

6,613,358 

947 

693 

B29 

Total for Rebar 

10,780,101 

3,287 

1,531 

3,245 

ORISSA. 





OrmaDivUion 





Cuttack 

1,404,784 

192 

213 

1,010 

Poorer ... 

709,674 

8 

16 

552 

Biilti.soro ... ... 

770,2312 

81 

50 

449 

Tributary States 

1,288,809 

1 

j" 

302 

Total for Orissa 

■ 

4,317,999 

232 

278 

3,213 





















































ptimar^ 



The Pipuudim. 
with ref ere? hm f t> lid Up o ft a »<2 (?££ &$? r: foon. + — (Oo ft t i 1 1 ue<I.) 



POPULATION BY RELIGION. 


OGOtTPATIO^i 


Hind 003, 

Mahoiao- 

ctat&‘ 

BoocL 

bists 

aad 

J«iU9, 

O tUais, 

Male adult 

agdcuL 

turi>-Di. 

Main adult 
uou-agri¬ 
culture is. 

30i,m 

130,268 

540,156 

r> m 

rtSjOIS 

883,053 

998,664 

1,378 

30,149 

01 

47,875 

18 

15 

6f> 

19,725 

161,755 

lnl 019 

838,680 

14,710 

125,893 
68,323 
144-114 
13,284 

1,022,145 

! 2,-328*008 

78,080 

13,823 

660,614 

341/m 

1^100,488 

17,009,135 

84,941 

252,064 

7,259,618 

4,388,453 

i$b t m 
1,729*899 
1,390, 648 

1,329,048 

1,240,264 

402,9*8 
219,832 
182,071 
628,005 
24LC90 
1.09,287 

4. i 

" 1 

659 

810 

199 

394 

14 

7 

214,709 

205,030 

'$tf«784 

973,767 

428,028 

342,968 

27^635 

343,623 

249,873 

403,998 

178,809 

123,900 

11,601,186 

1,514,423 

1 

1,589 

2,493/180 

1,576/954 

1,018,540 

1,839^49 
1,022,009 

182,209 

109,426 

690,149 

84 

19 

15,995 

16,304 

2,234 

285,483 

830,890 

281,762 

268,495 
928241 
266,817 | 

650,210 

70,700 

*■■ 

528,899 

210,916 

149,060 

4,025,714 

lfl21,630 

m 

563,492 

1,115,045 

912,603 

16,526,6.-0 | 

2,030,056 

64 | 

565,061 

3,618,231 

2.489,557 

r 

1,430,040 

780,336 

788,396 

370,555 

40,018 

11,580 
18,878 
.. 3,095 

19 

8 

1 

1 

22,308 

17,803 

19,427 

880,36.5 

267,300 

143,201 

mp&i 

263,299 

185,997 

107,619 

82,542 

130,386 

8,787,727 j 

74,472 

20 

452,048 j 

ms^si 

507,044 


Pirev&fUug 

language 


Bungalow 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Burj^te diu 

lflCffe. 

Koukto dia-i 
Leofry* 


Hiftdtteatfeeb; 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

Ditto* 

Ditto, 


Hindoofltftiiet). 

Ditto* 

Ditto m\d 
Bongaley. 
Sontlmlcje, Hiti- 
dttoat&ae%imd 
Bengalee, 


O&riya, 

D i fcto* 

Ditto. 

Ditto a ml ab- 
o r ig i nftl 
t-ougu«& 















































Bengal. 

General Siatemn^t of tht Meruit aj the Cmsus of & 





CI iASSTFTG ATI ON Off 

ftl&TTUtT*, 

Total popfc- 
btiW, 

Chbi&tmim* 


EurOjipana. 

East Indtan* j 
and other ' 
mixed clajiaofl* 


Quota N axi-pox tr.. 





C7/o fia J>2 uisiOK. 





l Ih^aroBhu-ugh 
! Lohfirdugga ■*, 

771 ,$75 
l$07,m 

1,351 

9L 

52 1 

3 

170 1 
12,687 

Smgbhaoui .♦. 

415,023 

20 

2 

8 HO 

Mn^Tibhoorii *»* -■* 

993,370 

89 

14 

599 

Tributary E State tj 

403,980 

... 

.**•■•* 


Total for Chela Nvgporo,.. | 

3,825,571 

1,S91 

71 

14,226 

AsSiUt. 










1 Ooiklpura 

444,701 

27 

16 

98 

Kiumoop w 

£01,081 

53 

81 

120 

Durrung 
. Ko-wgong 

SoehttLiugor 

Iji^kimporo ... 

Nagullilla 

1 

250,390 

2$G,m 

12 1,207 
G8,918 

55 

12 

75 

W 

Q 

2 

7 

9 

in 

HTr 

*m 

170 

Kb a ni and Jyntoah HHb T .~ 
Qarq Hitla -* 

311,888 | 
80,000 




Total for Mmm. 

2,907,433 

353 

71 

919 

Grand Total m* 

i 

88,806,859 

1-9,822 

23,853 



fvf>TB,—The dotaila of populkMtift acni.ding to religion of Ccock Bahur, Dqo<uts# 
Hill Tipperah, Kngn, Qn.ro, umlKJitLf'i Hill% nro not ehown in this ^Ui^uiK'nt TW 
VPlrtl, therefore, of the dowli does not agree with the fetal portion. 









































Tht Population* 
tmth rvjOTi aca to Tldigion and Occupatio n.—(Co nc i tided. 



POPULATION BY RELIGION. 


OCCUPATION, 

| 

Hindoos. 

Afuliomo 

daiia. 

Boo 6- 
hisi.j 
and 
J&Juk, 

: 

Others, 

Male adult 
AgnouU 
turlfltd. 

Maki Adult 
ncn-igri- 
, eultunsts. 

Pro ni ting lan¬ 
guages. 

' 

\ ■;[ ,■;'. : \ v ■ ■'•,' < :''vl,a{*!i 

7,99.1 

72,338 


49,078 

107,625 

36,125 

■ HMcHiRtiinets | 

71 i ,1)52 

58,211 


434,179 

280,219 

67,333 

Ditto 4 lid abori¬ 
ginal tongues. 

tw.eaa 

Ar'X' •.% 

2,487 

■ - 

202,052 

74,666 

44,643 

Ooriya. And ab¬ 
original ton¬ 
gues. 

mjm 

83,622 


138,420 

177,525 

117*908 

BtUgfllon u lid 

aboriginal 

tongues 

139,781 

2,348 


263,881 

106,000 

14,64$ 

Aboriginal ton¬ 
gues. 

3,567,292 

160,000 

. 

1,078,475 

836,134 

280,712 j 

i 

■ •, -'■. 1 , ,• . • • 

311^19 

89,016 

j 

13,293 

•; v 

1013,062 ! 

' 

! 42,257 

1 

Bengalee amt 
iHdo-phinftft j 

tOJTg&l>3. 

515,024 

45,823 

182 

US 

157,914 

27,547 

AssamDso nmh 
hido-Ghmi*4j! 
tongues, ! 

221,380 

18,85!) 

mi 

108 

74,908 

7,362 

Ditto ditto. 

345,615 

10,066 

mi 

280 

. 79,248 

4.217 

Ditto ditto.! 

282,960 

12,619 

im 

565 

77,480 

22.238 

Ditto ditto. 

115,638 

3,826 

449 

1,038 

32,877 

9,146 

Ditto ditto. 

. 



Naga langu¬ 
age *, 

Klmni dip?;., 
Gat'd ditto. 

1,802,054 

176,100 

"i',472 | 

8,636 

520,084 



42,674*861 

20,604,775 

w,m> | 

2 ,a.ii,ml 

! 3,054,318 

7,77 4,033 



\ nu K7IVI. 
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Bmgah 

t thawing the population of ttt&oh of tM divisions of Bengaty 
arranged according to It ace s Ol&$s< cr Nationality, 



Itaue or If* H „ tonality. 

Bengel Pro* 
per. 

Be her. 

OlflBIH. 

Gb^ta 

Nftgi'Ofe 

h RlftBl, 

TcvteL 

]£ u ro |je il'j *>, Amefk&&B, 

and other Kou»A»tatl jb, 

17.105 

1305 

2M 

3,517 

412 

22J3S 

Europe a uir 


1.477 

'17 i 

D J J 

5S* 

i 

^oti indlaD AtJiUtfe %>, 



« 

3 


103Otl 

a borlgtcoii, pore 


«W*8 

307,300 


€51,735 

5,330 370 

g«m(. a 1 n doctlftfl J Ab Old ■ 

glric', ... 

&no,Dfr) 


rTIWS 

707,110 


15,0 83 401 j 

Bnidoc* 

19,495,70a 

wm t m 

Sv-j^i.vyy 

W‘H *m 

073 623 

3! 154JfFfl 

UiLhODftedftPi v , 


ii.tjiiiM .->3 

7 

ISSlUtS 

1711*5 

p ^O,6S4,4flO 

Wttd'fl OhrfciUeni 

srjofi 



143515 

1,004 

4 3.43 3 

0iWa 

41^,7153 

lO-J.aiSi 

moa 

3S,fil3 


G3 4,5176 

atand Total 

MJ11 t 32S 

imutc 

L9Vt,m 

4^5,571 

2,137,453 

04118^3 


Tha delMln required for tbli war * 1 Hal «UtblmM in the Bboutu li Dooars oof 

In '.ha mil df Mr if in of ibe I- fcattncv Frontier, Jirtire tbs to-tcj indn bJaort cf t&e gmni latil 
of tbo entire population jf I Under ihe riettoixil nation 'OLbeii^ era included pr^uiu 

of Hindoo oH>;Jq &ot rvsvga iirldg caste, such ihHIij haiftatbfc fimy&iria, Mititikihiibd!. 'Iho 

jjrer^L majority of the " Oi ejbiV ] 4kre «-aiB»*tis «f Bengal Prapur. 

Statement thawing occupations oj the adult malm included in the CenHu 
of each of the J?r evinces of Bengal 


OacttpAtlaos, 

Henkel .Pro¬ 
per. 

Belur* 

Orluit. 

CtlQtllr 

S agpot e. 

Assam, 

Tot* I. 

Agrlcoltare ,, T 

7,350,618 

5,613,2.11 

310,301 

836,1 34 


15,054,513 

PtibUe aerritfB ... 

155 m 

64354 

30 63 

a. a 33 

3 guy 

20b#Fi 

Profiiijiijn* 

277.455 

61.aw 

47,«6 1 

7.336 

4,153 | 

SS2.740 

Frlvata BerTJot! 

631,138 

844.558 

6x;ne 

42,6k: 

5S.341 

IJuii 04 3 

Caro roe rca and trafle 
#^dQ<ftotuFe^ inalcdlr^ 

a«i t m 

255,370 

6v,m 

32,037 

36,012 

l,i 36,750 

AitlaaDa 

Labourer# ont olasimd an 

7,431 £3f 

500,024 


63,11a 

15,504 


fcarlCijJtnral 

070 Btl 

1*014,351 

71, Sos 

8e,i^o 

20 010 

1,974 083 

IllBceliADeo'Jt 

4*23,1735 

J70J13 

4],100 

23,070 

39S62 

878, Bvt 

.I'stfii non-*j; s Tl#wUiHrlita 

4421,648 

7,4S0,3.‘.5 

507,644 

W^flOO 1 

110*057 

7,322 405 

Grand Tola] 

11,5154,567 

tf, 103,1 jfl 

1.096JW 

1,HW4 

610,051 | 

90,97 6.733 


NOTE L "-Thera wora a. certain number of br>ya tender twelve 5r?~or*f of ftftfi returned &» having 
* if'psraKi ccr,ripjitl^B uf their own. Th^ft boyevreia reckoned in the rdtpemetit ol ■ h Occupa- 
tlotn fit male * Adn ta. The ut&ap'UJQce a* perione In th* idtb dimricu of iiie Kuitern Frontier 

rr*re jjot shown In itu, oooatm fflturtii. The not n-uuit of ihtfa* two dt*Ci'epjmc!r.M in &■ foJFoTfi: — 

Total ado ttflaaffr* ... ... .., 1V , SfKSteJIS 

BHlo ditto as per title Statement „ 20 . 370,7 '8 


Different „, 

11*1 og the n timber of feoyi returned n luviug occuputtaan ., 
Lbv« tfc* itsife adult population cf Kh** 1 lilijaol wfcich do 
rfvu&Jl of occiipitiom could be .jjivea 


*b,s;p 


e,m 


BoT* Under ” J(rrtoolture ( w labourer! returned us agr^ultur*! *rfl included, 

KotE S-—It i* probable- that a targe proportion of the tabonrere not tpeoiftoiklly ctaiaed ** 
kiirici:; turi^j are really employed m agrlcultural nor vuits. 

Kon 4.—The male adult poputatlcB of Laooh Be bar other than fcgrlaaUarleU. mod the 
'tehoU of the mala *r]ak popmutlon of Woitara Dccmm, ere Included in *■ SJii^elictoiou^ ." ** 
atr details si occupation foe thftd are khottu to the Oen&rrji Statemer;. 











































Mo drat. 

Spras. 

The first attempt made to ascertain the population of the Pro¬ 
vince of Madras was in 1822, when it had been 20 years under 
our settled administration, The number was then returned at 
13,47 6,9?'! including North Canara, since transferred to Boipbay, 
hut omitting KurnooL Fifteen years after, in 1836-37 the peo¬ 
ple seem to Imve. increased by only half a million, la the 
year 1818 epidemic cholera appeared, if not for the first time 
within this Province, certainly for the first time within the 
memory of the then oldest inhabitants, From the time of 
this invasion until 1826 or IBS#, a large number of the people fell 
victims to the disease, and in the year 1833-34 a more deadly 
epidemic than any former one swept over the land. In this lat¬ 
ter period a terrible famine preceded the cholera, and in the Gun- 
four District alone it was estimated at the time, by competent lo¬ 
cal observers, that more than one-half of the people had perished 
from famine and disease, The census returns of the district for 
1822 show a population of 454,754, bin in 1836-SI the number 
aad decreased to 267,426. Admitting that the census returns of 
ze mind ary tracts were defective w 1836-37, ife is quite certain 
that the calamities of adverse seasons, famine, and pestilence, 
during the preceding ten years, bad powerfully affected the 
normal increment Inherent to an Indian population. The 
first regular quinquennial census of the Province was taken 
Ibe official year 1851-52, or fourteen years after the census 
of 183,6-37. The population on this occasion was found to have 
increased from 13,967.395 to 22,031,697. It seems clear from 
the great increase in particular districts that the census of lb 36-37 
must have been badly taken, and the population of to any zeroiii* 
dary estates omitted. On this occasion the population cf the 
Kurioel District (273,190) was for the first time included with 
the Madras Presidency, 

The following table shows the gross results of the periodical 
enumerations compared with the results of the 1871 census,* 

Tim increase in these twenty years was>— 

Por cent. i Per ceak 

From 1851 to 1658 , tl 3-7 From I8GI to 1806 .. 7‘6 

„ 1856 to 1861 78 j „ 1866 to 1871 ... ifrlf 

# Sdvwto lammw afflicted tho people of iSs pTegidoncy in U3S } \7£^S3 f 1805 
t 1882-SE. lathe Utter famine, the loss ot life not confined 

to tha Quiitfjor District, but spread over a grant portion of the Presidency. It wp 
computed at the time that Government .vud the ryots, between them* loet in 
weuii& aiid produce about millions of pounds sterling In cuuseijaoriee of the 
(■E'fttf/eit* Menwrnjitfum on ih+' Madras fcdvnne of 1866 .} 

1 iUclutung the places the population of which we not included in the return* 
of prenoun y ears. 






JJUtiictfl 

Vi'* Vlr'v'' •“ £*•■ ■'■(■! ■ 4- : W' foi'fc 

Ctiiinus of 1851 -57 (Fnatfi&Ol,) 

OtmitH of T35S‘57 (Fuslf 1206.) 

Mates, 

F« malo^ 

Total, 

MaJrt. 

j FcLUttet 

Total, 


4 75,445 

*51,485 

Wiim 

Wot available. 

S4V*7 

rara 

s’45,323 

808,649 

)3i0ii 

079,272 

013,071 

1.2H24J1 

ijtaclfcTOTg 

mjM 

4M,3Sli 

imm 

047 210 

534,487 

1,081.705 

l£fcj&ul!p<U«.til “1 i 

Kiatna l 

G matter ) i 

5^173 

aas.ftes 

&20SSC 

320,155 

296 350 

020.8ii 8 

200,026 

279,557 

570,083 

302,113 

201,100 

503,213 

Kmliore 

435 413 

450/J7J 

835, m 

40ii, n: 

452,085 

052*032 

Gudtjap&h 

760JSU 

097,800 

1.451,921 

704,302 

846,759 

l 35U54 

rSotlsry 

643,571 

5fjp$38 

1,223 im 

018207 

562,880 

1.18L087 

Kwrnooi 

140,629 

ntm 

313,1 SiO 

Not ava 

liable. 

| 

237,724 

•Chiuglepufc 

mjM 

1*70,787 

533,46* 

314,001 

200,257 

(J 05,221 

Ntfrtii arcot 

7t&,m 

123,158 


811,034 

7X0,270 

1,683,104 

Koinh .\rcQE .,, 

iiK,ys7 

473,918 

1,6(16.005 

eot jo;. 

5W 700 

U 35,00: 

Tiiuj^rn , v 

8*1,120 

&$$ib 

1,870,080 

821,830 

835,402 

4,067,285 

TfJ^btiK'p ily 


340,071 

700,100 

*14,603 

694,077 

85 0,580 

Miidu ra ..♦ 

853JIN! 

870,005 

1,758,701 

807,720 

805,01 7 

1,70$,7^7 

riniiovfllly 

GW. 723 

m t 4Q3 

1,208,216 

668.63 5 

i’i-4| ,-•"/•'■ •••• '• 

670,089 

1,339,374 

t r?: up bat ore 

i 577,128 

570,731 

l.tMfS 

| 

80O,ftl7i 

570,034 

1,176, ESI 

Mlgbh 

Sed^iU 

i 

C03,s7! 

88M06 

1.10$, 377 

Gf.0,248 

021.0S4 

1,208,200 

North Can^ra j 

643,780 

513,504 

t 056,333 

081,348 

545,000 

1,120*038 

bwul^ Caiuira £ 

Malabar 

7CA, BOJ 
_ _| 

750,917 

l.tl 4,0na 

sum 

700,724 

IflbiMi 

Total 

fi 


J<U$JtS4 

:M, 531,897 

io,848,557 

10.325,825 

22,407,865 

[ MA'Jr^R Town jjl_b- 

JHti.i r(Ofi) 



450,000 



450,000 

ft. -.1(1 papulation for wfricp : 
vex -partieular^ ware not for* 
mt-liucl by Uotieonji'B-^ 

Vi&a.#Kr>fUftm 1M M „ 







TJrm&velly 


... 





| TudtwcotUh Territory 

' tip 

... 





Grand Total 

- 


• 

| 22.031,037 



22,857,351 










































Tiomty Years Growth of the Population 
Cinsuws. 1$51 to 1871. 


L'vnt.ua of Wl'iVi <Pit»H 

ConutiH &!' i dOO-4!7 tFiifll! 1376 \ 

j. ~ ' ". 1 

V«n*03 of 1ST1 <KuhiJI 128u, 

JVtalea. 

l frV-oi&W 
. ' 

Totil, 

Mulff*. 

; Females* 

j Total. 

Ualfti* 

| 

j Total, 

684,01 

i 

J 552,779! 1.1.50 02f 

650,48: 

685,900 

. ii’2^791 

' 775,113 

T """ 

1 710,971) 

i ,520,06r. 

7 46, Mi 

(S&S70. 

: J.U8 001 

l,fN>3,60( 

88 %m 

l r 03i.F5fl 

1,110,034 

1 1,019,105 

k 4^190 

G9fV227 

870, G<N 
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722,71. 

' 704,7511 

i 1, U7 

503,60-' 

i 7$?\£fy 

: 1,693,ftW 

1 

| 

b78,m 

14.1^*21 

654 Mi 

03i!,£G! 

M96,652 

737 t *0£ 

> 714,879 

■ 1,452,37-1 

.V27.000 

475,5 IS 

9£9.2fi4 

00 a.W 

503,7051 

1,105,064 

707,302 

1 063, *11' 

3,378,311 

w.2,a3ti 


} ,050,104 

337,661 

047,086 

l t l 44,750 

Ct'3 r 400 

637,734 

J ( 35l,i04| 

0 * 7 , 07,5 


1,304,074 

m>m 

624,300 

1,304,988 

860,173 

'J 807,88* 

4,0 8,0061 

3?7 f 55l 

343.518 

73SJf> 

637,47: 

37aa7a 

770,857 

400,593 

405,757 

«!>.<**<■ 

349,034 

225,451 

875.31N 

■m,JM 

i 000.017 

804,262 

470. m 

482.21 6 

mj.u' 

f;.. i '•;^. 5 ”.fijfe, 

Si!*,0SK 

801.507 

1,654,557 

j Not hiruSnl]efl by ( 

( tlio Ouflflutyr, > 

U8M34 

! 1,020,679 
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2 , 015 , 275 ! 

.>9J,*r> 

e .a&uyo 

1,1 ZM& 

653,16-1 
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1,204 ,m 

, 3S5.022 
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3U,as4 
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1,052,170 
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m.m 

1,731,310 

953,903 
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46 J 053 

, 157,707 
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603,561 

1,000,820 

. 035.134 

612.27* 

3,2.0,400 

&27 734 

S5a fir- 

\ 1,830,406 

363,115 

975 274 
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1,112,606 

1,154,543 

2,200,015] 

<304.244 

685,077 

1,970,221 

751,301 

738,777 

1,521,165 

838,515 

857.414 

1.693.059 

m 4$t> 

694 F *O r : 

1,015,920 

725,370 

705,388 

1,430,736 

J 874.975 
( 27,102 

SSS209 

22,800 

umn\ 

*0,$0|] 

7 64,30^ 

738,814 

1,403,231 

310*213 

800,0 U 

1,340,233 

975,502 

901,400 

1 , 0011007 / 

40J.4G4 


788,042 

J 

t 426,730 

412,956 

S30.6&8j 

450,720 

*53.093 


S.47,18p| 

861,001 

1,700,001 

831,040 

925,336 

1.855 m 

1,104.880 

1,320.30: 

2,201.;^-' 

12,090,320 

11,513,048 

23,606,463 

18,075.18b 

11,826,728 

26,059,^2 

15,527,030 

15,305,005 

30,883,625 

- 

*** 

150,000 

- 

... 

450,090 

10**878 

\ 

202,87:' 

397,552 



£00.000 
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500,041 
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151,0^9 

164,780 

316.033 
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24 ( #Stf,50»| 

(' 

i . . 7 

.. j 0 & 6 &fl.O 02 j 

U,$7**285 

15.723,637 

31,507,372 



























































I'd adroit. 

Tabl (J shewing the Number of Hinder, Mnesulmanii 


(si. 





Hfadoop 


[ 

Di»trirR&. 

1861-52 

rFusli 

1^1). 

186(5-57 

(Full* 

ms). 

1861-02 

(Fusli 

1271). 

1800-67 

(Fwli 

1278). 

1871-72 l 
(Fuaii j 
1281). 

Gan jam 

921,8321 

941,662 

1,133,496 

1,830,106 

*1,613,673 

VizagapEvUm 
Raifdmwndry, Ooda- 

1,238,590 

1,260,641 

1,400/>5G 

1,015,433 

12,135,182 

vary 

991,210 

1,060,275 

1,335477 

1,894,463 

1,555,081 

^salipatam > KUtall 
Gun tooV 

1 497,796 

f 634,796 

595,735 

566,063 

11,120,982 

1,220,942 

1,366,109 

Nellore 

891,034 

90 048 

951,869 

1,110,942 

1,303,011 

Cuddap&h 

1,866,804 

1,253,903 

1,096,331 

974,611 

1,055,674 

1,203,717 

1,242,317 

Biliary 

1,189,216 

1,143,297 

1,534,323 

Ktmidol 

228,032 

237,702 

645,394 

063,676 

847.805 

Ghisglepat 

634,675 

586,440 

655,14 4 

760,763 

890,686 

North jVrcot 

1,413,838 

1,518,857 

1,578,353 

1,770,656 

1,9111,020 

Spilth 

966,998 

1,07**1.892 

1,087,639 

1,211,493 

1,580,274 

1,676,462 

1,303,767 

TftEjors 

1,680,191 

1,521,642 

1,518,075 

Trie] duopoly 

538,054 

742,569 

867,376 

930,389 

1,115,776 

3.062,763 

Madura 

1,698,931 

1,629,606 

1,678,850 

1,765,527 

Tmuevelly 

1,183,848 

1,103,866 

1,211,446 

1,843,900 

1,506,621 

Qoiujbatoro ».* 

Nil giriat 

Salom < •» 

j 1,127,914 
1,164,076 

1,143,270 

1,130,522 

1,389,915 

1 .1,715,031 
| 42.451 

1,230,8*6 

1,446,259 

1,567,146 

722,948 

1,001,060 

777,567 

Oanara ■ < * 

947,082 

1,003,936 

679,617 

Malabar ■ • 

1,112,212 

1,165,174 

1,244,060 

1,847,703 

1,637,914 

Tokl 

19,B01,8t)8 

20,726,197 

21,359,713 

21,172,822 

28*555,307 

Madras Totto 





308,611 

Fudoocutta Territory 

j 

1 

i 



298,829 

Grand lot&l 

1 

1 1 

... 



29,160*907 

_ 


* ]*ch.d*R J6&1&& tbfl population of Vul^ YiLta.ff*«< 
■* lacunl P Si I fl«3. ihfl population of Oflypo«V 

* PepirMtd liwua ih* OflliotEitOfo Diaffrifli Id ! 368. 





































Growth of each EeUgioui Community 
istiani at each Census, 1851 to 1S7L 


M&hcnnedtt»s* 

' 

Chneti&BB, 

- 

1866-57 

1 

. 

ieei-62 

1866-67 

1871-73 

1856-57 

1861-62 

186M7 

1371-72 

(Fusli 

(Fuflli 

(Fusli 

(Fasli 

(Fusli 

(Fiisli 

(Fu&li 

: (Fusli 

1266) 

1271). 

V276). 

1231). 

i3i';s>. 

1271), 

127fi> 

1331 > 

4,r.3G 

3,874 

4,491 

4,826 

8*9 

556 


1,043 

16,*89 

I *,857 

17,787 

21,030 

1,218 

739 

. 1,303 

2,165 

20.998 

30,338 

81,496 

85,173 

ISO 

1,316 

1,523 

1,483 

J 27,891 
j 33,929 

j 63,060 

68,778 

78,941 

1 743 

1 3,521 

1 5,389 

6,032 

7,€70 

42,9 in 

45,768 

56,416 

65,670 

668 

1,617 

1,804 

8,012 

96,839 

74,528 

87,621 

103,676 

508 

965 

1,504 

4,978 

83,713 

87,703 

92,394 

127,788 

2,048 

3,674 

2)887 

5,645 

*9,282 

78,790 

$n>m 

107,920 

743 

1,584 

8,493 

3)866 

11,491 

14,065 

20,933 

23,192 

7,29tJ 

8,131 

13,587 

15,156 

69.782 

71,712 

74,444 

86)741 

4,486 

4,492 

6,134 

7,436 

40,890 

26,708 

31,490 

44,567 

19,879 

14,088 

15,863 

30,817 

80,417 

80,613 

65,211 

102,703 

49,326 

53,432 

57,134 

66,409 

30,756 

27,619 

24,529 

32,024 

85,255 

*3,905 

42,058 

62,222 

109,088 

114,958 

US,181 

132,883 

64,0*1 

62,508 

61,631 

70,8*1 

80,850 

76,214 

81,782 

84,753 

54,653 

82,561 

95,406 

102,576 

j 22,815 

25,067 

28,274 

\ 36,026 
1 1,986 

| 10,746 

10,331 

15,549 

i 12,067 
j 5,070 

’ 32,809 

37,596 

41,558 

52,312 

4,505 

9,367 

10*529 

13,833 

79,286 

70,384 

74,114 

83,178 

43,767 

38,041 

42)626 

49,258 

*14,126 

137,492 

478,245 

581,609 

23,614 

27,509 

30,425 

41,642 

1,862,992 

1,379,330 

1,503,134 

1,806,898 

828,666 

368,425 

414,036 

496,663 




60,9.64 




37,067! 

... 



8,606 




11,360 



— 

1,866,863 

— 

*4* 


— 

546,^20 


HetetriLftfV'-knwVi T^SJ ^Ubamedici and Christian fi^ulatloiiB warn nc 

ft , * ® hwwn ,n Jj* original r«turDB f*&o i*ed. 

W ih * Popoi^ioo todim^r th* above thr*« raair. dl*l 

th*r* *cr* 21.EH fcoodt^* ana h*d <U*& parao®* w.fft eM'Nl' 11 o«MWtf* 































Madras* 



Si, 


yu table is unfortunately iijici^bplefe, masmbcli p ■ tie 
jUr-ibfi of the city of Madias could not be classified as Hindoo^ 
Mabomedan* or Ohristfitel' prior to the of 1871, and io fefep 

1850-5.'I census the Mahowied&tt and Christian populations were 
not distinguished* But omitting the population of if|o city of 
M ad ras, a.nd withont taking i u to accou nt tha oeuau$ re fcurns of 
the year i.881-52, we see that the Hindoo population has in¬ 
creased during the fifteen year* 1880 to 1871 by 37 percent.; 
the Mahomed an by 3? per cent, tnn\ the Clmstbui by 51 per 
cent, The increase in the Christian population is chiefly due to 
the spread of Christianity amongst the natives of India, and not 
to muy considerable additions to tlie European or Eimuffim popu* 
latitms. 

Of the whole- population 58,863,978 are Hindoos, 1,857, 837 
Mahomedans, 490*299 Native Christians, 14,505 Europeans, 20,374 
liasl Indians or Eurasians, 21,254 Jams, and 9,910 Individuals are: 
und 1st i n gui &h ed as to th e i r nar io n ali ty or rei igipn* Tiie twen ty - 
one districts of the Presidency are divided int|| one hunt|f|d and 
fifty-si x revenue subdivisions or t a looks, the average pop ulutuou 
of each talfiok being 200,520, The 156 Ulooksare further sub¬ 
divided into 55,421 villages, and there are 3553 villages to each 
tale ok on the average* The great majority of these villages 
have their own communal officers, such us magistrate, acocmn* 
tan! and watchmen. Each village on the average contains 564 4 
inhabitants, but the average varies from 25PC persons per village 
in Vizag^patabi to 5234'4 in Malabar* Io this latter dittriet, 
the villages consist of large tracts of country called ambkonis, 
and the housed are mostly isolated and surrounded by gardens 
or fields, The villages are large also in lumuml, CuddapnU, 
and Coimbato x, where, as a rub, a number of detached ham¬ 
lets surround the parent villages. Tha average number of 
houses to a village varies from 57 in Yizagap&tum to 1,008 in 
Malabar, and the mean of the whole is 112'4, Ou the average 
about five parsons inhabit each hou^e, but the propottions vary in 
different districts, from 3'55 m the Nilgirfi and 3 98 to a house in 
Cuddapab, to 7'CT in South Arcat and 7t>8 In the town of 
Madras. There are 326'? persons to each square mile in the terri¬ 
tory, and the proportions vary from 69 per square mile in I iio 
Nilgiris and 1177 io Yissagapataiiu to 54O'! in Tanjore, an I 
147241 m the city of Madras. 

Of the whole number of persons included in the census 
returns, 23,714,578 reside in Government villages or 1mm lundp, 
7,566.599 on estates permanently settled or kemiudawea, ami 
319,695 in the State ol Padoocoita; 

The particulars of the population of each district are *sluiwn in 
the following statements 


neni showing the A tea hi Square Mites of the Madras Province* Number o f TalooJts % Villages s Houses, a 

PdjrvJnfwn, . ifh A cf the game. 
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97*4 

43,502 

; 446*8 

263-9! 

5-02 

489-2 

i ^8 n5fii 

i Soft til Camara 

S,M» 

5 

US8 

184,569 

918,362 

47*3 

1 143-3 

mMA 

j 257-6 

i 


4 97 

7IB-0' 183'6ld 

i Malabar 

6,002 

10 

432 

435,402 

2^61,250 

7£-fi. LOGS* 

43,546 43 2 

m-7 

| 

n*m 

&SS4-4I 

M.adr#t City 

27, 

1 

23 

51,741 

307,552 

101G-3; 3249-G 

51,741 

23*0 

lira 4-1 

! 

7-68 

mu s 

, 397469! 

J Total 

m^l 156. 

1 55,421 

0,220,954 

31/281,177 

454)! 112-4 

39,935 

355*3 

22G-2 

i 

5 02 

564-4 

1 2(?0,a2(J 

Poodoocotta Ter- 



J 




* 







l 

| • Htory ... 

1,380 

j 31 L979[ 77,038 

816,€95 

56-2 

| 60-7 

23,879 

4203 


. 

\ 

4-07 

£47'6i 105,565 

! Griind Total 

23lj$.9$j 159 

! 56.70CI. 1 6.007,592 

31.597^72 

45-3f lll-S 

39,670 

356*6 

aac-2' 

501 

557-0 

■ 19-^7291 


Diuribuiim of the Population. 
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Children.. 

Apui*ts. 

Totm* 


Districts* 

n i 

BojS 

unto 

LlirU uu- ! 
to 10 

Mules. 

Females 

Mules. 1 

F emails. 



12 years. 

years. 






L OftTijam 


251,443 

46&/>03! 

489,506 

779,112 

740,976 



370,235 

306,506 

870,890 

597,080 

1,119,934 

1,040 p , 65 

:;■ 1 

3. Gotoery ... 

510,898 

256,223 

492,705 

teas ,113 

803,6031 

788,336 


4, Kietnn 

271,008 

233,430 

466,487 

481,889 

737,495 

714,878 

‘.■'.VV-V > 

5, Neltora 

248,562 

218,81! 

459,080 

455,608 

707.392 

869,419 

'■«1 ; j'.r-'. : 

6. Cudtfapah ... 

237,325 

205,334 

130,075 

452,460 

693,400 

657,794 

■ 7 Belhrj ... 

£90,477 

265,059 

zoo,m 

552,774 

860,178 

807,333 


8. Kuxnool ... 

175,358 

148,269 

315,525 

320,488 

490*388 

463,757 

i 

0. Ohingf^a^ ■’ 

m t m 

105,662 

292,598 

290,554 

415,968 

462,218 

fi'Fr 1 r' 1 •'• 

; 10. North Arcot 

883,405 

1 345,292 

635,163 

649,308 

1,020,678 

934,609 

|®|S 

11; South Arcofc 

344,384 

310,306 

541,536 

559,589 

885,922 

869,895 

}$ : . 

L\ 

12. Taujoro .+* 

855,900 

317,359 

597,978 

702,504 

953,968 

1,019,783 

IWBBif'Er /. 
i; ' Sf" \ , *' 

, , 

i 

3,1 Trie hi no poly 

210,777 

197,754 

368,357 

414,620 

588,134 

612,274 

M. H^tlcura *.* 

430,264 

380,964 

681,802 

773,565 

1,112,066 

1,154,549 

ij,,. 1 

fi "v V , 

13. Tiunovolly... 

311,876 

373,981 

524,669 

588,463 

836,515 

857,144 

feS^W' ’• 

Ill Coimbatore... 

] 333,298 

302,560 

586,677 

535,739 

874,975 

888,299 


17, Hilgifia 

0,032 

7,734 

IS, ItiO 

14,575 

£7,192 

22,309 


W SaJorn 

382,087 

343,524 

593,416 

6*47,069 

975,502 

991,493 

lig 

10 . South Oanaru 

105,322 

187,470 

294,407 

321,108 

: 459,720 

458,633 

! 

20* Mu] aba r 

486,982 

355,789 

097,907 

770,572 

: 1,134,889 

1 1,126,301 

1 

v,'i *' * ; * 

m ;V 

21. Mft^w 

50,678 

47,211 

137,993 

155,065 

/ 194.076 

1 £92,870 


Total 

<5,8+1,827 

.->,055,661 


10,357,531 

15 , 722,301 

1 15,558,871 


Pfiodoorottn Tor-* 
ritory 

65,<H4 

■| 60,861 

96,285 

113,90!“: 

; 1.11,02; 

1 164,706 


Grand Total 

o,8l>V71 

•5,106,521 

319,807,855 

, 10, 471,531 

i 15,374,23! 

> 15/723.607 

1 




' adults," 


















































Naticnvlities of the Population of the Madras Province, 


Hiudoos. 

Mu bom a- 

iSTatlve 
CUi'i a- 

Euro* 

Eura- 

Uodd* 
Hi3^r or 

CHiw?, 

To lii[. 

dan.i. 

tiiina* 

p&uiis. 

airing, 

JrJiid. 


1,513,073 

4,826 

679 

149 

. 1 

205 

45 i 

5U 

1,520,088 

2,135,432 

21,030 

882 

878 

810 

91 

576 

2,159,199 

1,550,931 

35,173 

585 

451 

385 

39 

i 

325 

1,502,939 

1,365,700 

73,941 

7,380 

77 

208 


59 

1,452,374 

1,303,OU 

65,67(1 

2,653 

101 

237 


136 

1,376,811 

1,242,31 7 

103,676 

4,608 

93 

109 

4 | 

337 

1,351,194 

1,1534,223 

127,788 

3,354 

1,213 

978 

327 

128 

i 1,668,006 

847,805 

107,920 

3,644 

40 

160 

2 

m 

953,640 

899,080 

20,192 

11,480 

2,030 

1,571 

147 

in 

988,184 

1,1)13,020 

80,741 

6,316 

me 

066 

7,839' 

BIO 

2,015,278 

1,076,462 

44,567 

30,210 

123 

370 

■ 3,8611 

m 

1,755,817! 

1,803,767 

102,703 

05,202 

389 

,522 

239 

829 

L973,7B1 ; 

1,115,770 

32,024 

50,822 

623 

030 

m 

390 

; 1,200,408 

2,062,708 

132,833 

70,445 

175 

106 

13 

215 

1 2,266,615 

1,506,031 

84,753 

102,249 

197 

180 


9 

1,693,969 

1,71^001 

36,026 

11,443 

153 

442 

06 

73 

1,763,274 

42,451 

1,936 

2,935 

1,339 

798 


It 

49,501 

1,901,060 

52,312 

12,684 

256 

377 

28 

278 

1,966,995 

717,587 

83,173 

43,038 

130 

190 

8,339 


f)lS,362 

1,637,914 

581,009 

32,280 

2,579 

5,409 

81 

1,428 

2,961,250 

308,611 

50,064 

21,441 

5,613 

12,013 


m 

397,552 

2*,«liS,07« 

1,867,857 

490,399 

14,505 

£6,374 

21,254 

6,910 

31,281,177 

236,329 

8/.06 

) 1,328 

8 

24 


« 

316,695 

29,100,807 

1,866,363 

601,627 

14,513 

26,398 

21,264 

G,9I0 

31,697,872 


k 3 




















































Jltidrae, 



—The average number of persons to a square &&<? 
• -UjjVughouL tlie Province is 226*2, but in the Tanjore District ibo 
average ii in her was 6401, while in the Nilgai Hit is the population 
was only 6d per square mi le. The densest population of ail is of 
course isi the Madras Town District, where the 27 square miles of 
area have m average population of 11724'l per mile, Kveu wiUuii 
the town ot ■Madras ihe several inmncipii divisions show very 
different ratios of ptqmhuioa fn the 2nd division, the popula¬ 
tion js in the ratio of 98,732 per square mile, while m the 4th 
niumeipni division there arc only 2 a 50() to a square mile, Po¬ 
pulation on the whole is most thickly distributed la the southern 
districts, thus ChLrgfeput has 34t) f 7 to a square mile, *oulh 
A; i > 1 360‘J t Jim jo re 640T * Ti [ eft i hopoly 3 4L '5, Tin ne vei ly o 27'3, 
anc Malabur 37T7* Nearly the whole "of tire Tanjpre District is 
a huge rice field, irrigated fron> the Can very river, and the den¬ 
sity oi population is a direct result of the productiveness of the 
soil, In this district the ‘cultivation h not dependent on local 
rainfall The Cuuvery river takes its origin m the Western 
Ghauts in the province of Coorg, where the rainfall of the south* 
west monsoon is aUyay§ abundant, ami the waters of this stream 
ar.fi its tributaries_ are nearly alt expended in the irrigation of 
the Tap jure and Trichinopoly D is t riers. 

Dwdlmyx. ^Yhv population of tlie Madras Province are accent 
mounted in (122^,964 houses, and on the average thnife are five 
persons to a Hope, Of these hoiises 371,960, or six per cent 
were either places used as shops, and without inhabitants on the 
m - ht of the Census, or they were simply empty 1 louses. Qf the 
three classes of buildings the following numbers shown in tfie 
Census re.turns;■— 

-TemwiflV*. ... _ ifl&279 

Tiit'ii ... ... ... ... U7,420 

CmMwd... ... ... ... ... e,iW,li(! 


Unspecified 


110,100 
G#2 9,91$ 


T.qtai 


The thatched houses, as a rule, are about five to one of all 
other closer ip tinny of dwelling place. 

The Indian population live an essentially out-of-door life,and 
on this account perhaps they care very little for the cm- 
hellishrqeujt or decoration of their houses, within or without. 
While the people of Southern India have, for the most ptjftfc, 
c& n d but little for domestic arehitockirc, they have been kvL.h in 
the conshmetferi aud embellishment of their religious houses and 
■* uer reservoirs. The temples of Southern India are mostly 
constructed of cuts tone, gneiss or granite, though the gopurmm, 
or towers oven the entrance gales, are generally built of buck- 




Sex Mitt oj the Population, 

plaster decorations. The stone- work U often 
'^ecoiated with carvings, and in a n y . of the masonry tanks, as at 
Madura, aud Manpa|jfudy hi Tanjorq* are magnificent works. 
The best of these works are of ancient date, md some of them 
mm have been constructed before the art of rock -sculpt are of 
the jpopdhjat era had died out amongst the people. 

Of the total numb er of houses 4*$% 4, 5 34 are itt ton'ns or v i 1 r 
Jages of whiqh Government is the landlord; 1,008*285 bouses 
are located on permanently settled estates belonging to zemindars, 
and 202,135 are situated on endowed or free lands. 

Of the total population of the Province (81>597,872) there 
we re en u me rated 15,8 7 4,235 in ales and 16 ,7 28,637 feudal es* ! o 
other words of every 1,000 persons counted 502 were males and 
*198 females. In the Bellsty District the females are returned in 
the proportion of only 93 9 to 100 males, in Vijeagapatam £4*5, 
ju Gan jam 95 in Ci^ddapah In some other districts, i. c*, 

Malabar, South Canara, and South Arced, the proportions oi the 
se^es are given as nearly equal (99-2, 99 8 and 98 '& respectively). 
In Tan jo re the females a ye returned as iOfi 9 to 100 males, and 
i u Poo dooc o tta as IOS'4. The pro portio n for the whole Pro vine© 
is 99 females to 100 males. Among the Hindoos* the proportion 
of femal'r h only 99 to 100 nudes. In fch§ Hlahonjodan popula¬ 
tion, the females are in the proportion of 100 ,3 to 100 males, 
m the Eurasian 102 to 100, and in u others’ 1 lOSftfk In eleven 
districts the returns show Mahomed an females in excess of 
males. The European population is peculiar in regard to the 
proportion of the sexes. It is made up largely of men in the 
prime of life who are in military or other Government service* 
and of men who come to India as a field of independent enter¬ 
prise, In the arniv only twelve percent, of the men are allowed 
to marry, and in other eat Hugs the natives of Britain do not 
usually burden themselves with family ties until their social 
position is in some degree assured. Hence in the European 
population of 14,551, there are 9,957 males and only 4,504 
females. The proportion of females to males is only 46‘2 per 100. 

Age ,— The tables showing the age are full of errors, hut,as in other 
Provinces, they show that the young children below ten years of 
age are numerically greater than in Great Britain, while above 
too age of fifty the Indian population has scantier numbers than 
ihe British population* and in ages above sitfty the Madras popu¬ 
lation is not one-half so strong as the British. More boys are 
bom into the world than girls, bat fewer survive to ad nh ages, 
I n the large Lying-in Hospital at Madras* the records teU us 
that 112 boys are born to every 100 girls, and* Dr. Cornish 
remarks, probably this proportion obtains throughout India* 





Madias* 


<SL 


following n \siractahmvs the population ;i coord mg to age :~ 


--, ■«.. - 

Ajj&e. 

Mklr?. 

Fouinlea 

Persons. 

0 to 5 


2304,112 

2378,039 

5,682,151 1 

6 to H> ... 


2/899,500 

2,1 58,112 

4,407,372 

10 to 15 ... 


1,427302 

1,100,232 

2,683,034 

i& to 20 rit 



1,871,48* 

8,500,853 

20 to 25 ... 


1,298 jm 

1,380,455 

2,683/223 

25 to so ... 


1,458,582 

1,555,273 

3,013,856 

50 to 85 ... 

*.H 

827,704 

703,01.8 

1,633,812 

85 to 40 ... 


1,183,714 

IP 12,167 

2,246,181 

40 to 15 ... 

... 

517,832 

430,074 

947,406 

45 to 50 .. 


777,113 

803,319 

1,580,412 

50 to 55 ... 


278,673 

230,450 

512.123 

65 to 60 ... 


517,214 , 

5(54 ,c f.i 

1,081,859 

Abova 60 

.*. 

482397 

5b) t 033 

983.749 

unknown. 


254,577 

195,247 | 

449,824 

Total 


IS, 722,80S 

15,558,371 

31,281,177 


Tho Igiirea iu this table Jo not mofudo thu Poodoocotta 


uHs- 


IlcHgion .—The numbers oi each great religious class of die 
community are as follows: — 

Hiudoba ... 

Hit Lome Jana 
Ohmtiaus 
Boodhtatfl or Jama 

Othi^r rdigiuns (inwpedfloJ) 


3&MM78 

1,857$$? 

m t m 

31,264 

4,32* 


Total 


life Hindoos are thus divided- 

Sivait&w ... 

Vju*hiiA7cJtes 
Lingayota 
Other Hindoo^ (1J> 


Total Hindoo Population 


31,281,177 


1^,150,010 
II,$57,811 
X&ftW 
mjM 

28,868,973 


Alt.hough for census purposes the sects of the Hindoos have been, 
classified as Sivaites, Vishuavaltea, and Ling&yets, the great bulk 
of the people are practically worshippers of the powers of evil, 
iu one or another shape, or of the deified Ueroe& associated with 
the incarnations of Vishnu. Dr. Coruiah, who compiled i tie 
Census Iteport, remarks that ff the general decay of Hindoo tem¬ 
ples rdiroughuut the country is but the visible sign of the waning 
vitality of the religion itself Among the classes already in¬ 
fluenced by western ideas, Hindoo ism is practically dead. Nei¬ 


ther 

void 


or Deism nor Christianity has yet stepped in to 
id iu the religious life oft he educated people/' 


fill the 


(L) THobo Mud* ft number of Mil! trlbra of 11 to XtiitUcrn of wtivm 

no iufonuMioji to I'oligkiua profeteign was gham 

































The Christian Population^ 


le/llahoTiiciIans txre thus divided- 

Soonees 

Wtvh abacs 
Sflct ur^p^eifiea 

Total 


•Papulalion, Par tfflrtt. 

«»,w mo 
m,m ts-7 

3,064 0*2 

130*072 7 1 



1 , 857,857 iOtH> 


The Muboniedans of Southern India are in great parr, an n|v> 
rigmnl people* Bn ring Mahomedau nd.d forcible conversion was 
not uncommon, and U> tlvift day pvoselytism is going on amom- the 
i o w e v a h i ers of soc t e r.y. It es pe c taffy ac t i v o i n Ai a I a b a r t w foo re 

the slave castes of Hindoos arc numerous-, and treated with the 
utmost contumely by the superior castes* Conversion to Mahorae 
danism in their case means a distinct advance in the social scale. 
The Christian population of Southern India its numerically 
important, It is made up of the following- classes 

Europeans and East Ijjdinns ... ... . , . 40 y 8 TO 

Nativoa of Xndm ... ... ltj h $90j$99 

Chriatian r oi nationality unspecified 2 582 


Total 


SP-V® 0 


Besides these numbers, the Boodoocottalx territory contains 
11,360 Chris tian & It is known also that Christians are nu- 
meroitt in the French territories of Southern India, while in 
the Native States ofTrattancore and Cochin, Christian communi¬ 
ties, mi inhering many thousands of persons, through the tokiv 
•iuce ot the old Penuntil rulers flourished for many centuries 
before the Portuguese established them selves in Western, India. 
It is worthy of notice that in the districts where the prevailing 
Ilmdoo faith has assumed the form of Vishnu worship, Christian¬ 
ity ^ as made but little progress, while in those parts of the country 
imo which the comparatively modern Vishnu worship has not 
penetrated as a popular cult, as in the extreme southand west 
of India, the converts to Christianity mostly abound. Nearly 
one-fifth or the whole Christian population is to be found 
1U tiimevelly district, and next to this they are numerically 
strongest iu Madura* Tanjbre, Trichirtopoly, South Canma, and 
Malabar. Ot the Europeans and East Indians 23,538 are Protest 
tants and 17,341 are Homan Catholics, while of the Native Chris, 
lyuis 93,228 are classified as Protestants and 397,0/1 Homan Cat ho- 
lies. Among the Christians whoso nationality m unspecified, 02G 
ore I rotest&nts and 1,9.36 Homan Catholics, Taking the whole 
p o j n. a io n* w e fi ml that 11 7, 6 9 2 pe rso ns a re on rol led as P ro - 
testantsy aoi.1 -110,068 as Roman Catholics* In this cltesrfii 
cation 10,763 persons of the Malabar district, described cs 
Muss id mails and known locally as Nazaranm, are classed 
amongst the Roman Catholics* This sect of Christ Ians is found 
chiefly m the Southern extremity of Malabar, the cr Tea t bulk of 







Atadras, 


reside in the States of Go cl jin and Travancore. The fact 
■ ■I their being classed as ftlumihnaiis would seem to indicate a 
for e igu ongi n 3 and tbeir fai r eo mj>1 ft xion and regula r featu r aa 
tend to coufirm the supposi^n that they are not natives of that 
part of the country. Air, Uimiell's conjee inve r that colonies of 
Persians, or Municinte: s r were formed on the Western Coast, 
derives support ft cm flic fact that this Christian community was 
i u I rig i i favoit r wi ill the \t ule rs of Tvav&ii co re in t la e u i n fch ceu t u jry, 
and that tlio Christians elected their own chief or mier, who had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Cochin Kajah. 

Occupations .— The adult male population of the Presi¬ 
dency, excluding all children under 13 years of age, is 
9,jK>0,973.- The number classified as following some occupa¬ 
tion is 9,930,0IS, or $S*1 per cent, of the whole male po¬ 
pulation, In many cases boys under 12 years of age have 
been entered ill the occupation column of the schedules, The 
number of females in Madras who are pursuing some occu¬ 
pation is 27,&73| ami if the same proportion of employed w r o- 
meii exists iu other parts of the country, there must be a total 
of S # 2S2,8$4 females who pursue some occupation beyuad drak 
domes tie duties, 

The number of males engaged in the classified occupations i* 
as fallows - 


Number, 


Proportion 
of each 
Sub-Division, 


I, 

G^jvemmpjnt Service, Civil .., 

57,261 

or 

0-4 ) 

2, 

„ Military and Police 

54,827 

tt 

0-3 ( 

3. 

Ijo orn$d Prof ess tons 

9 

>r 

o-2 1 

4. 

M inor Pro fea bjous 

172.116 

tf 

M } 

S. 

PoraonoJ Service .«v 

510,350 

rt 

3-3 

6. 

Trad a and Commerce ... ■ .*. 

534,662 

JJ 

3.4 l 

7. 

ConvojrvTice of men, animals, and goods,,. 

48,108 

3,878,83(1 

n 

08 f 

3. 

Ct^tha^rs 

rt 

8M 

9. 

laym imta eormoetod with dresa er 



1 


tokaie fabrics . . +♦, 

E40,OG1 

» 

34 [ 

xo. 

Employments connected with food, drink. 



I 


and stimulants *» 

3.15,287 

n 

21 | 

It 

Workers in metals 

126,117 

ji 

6B 1 


Workers in constructive work?, bnildmga, 



) 


dec. 

121,03© 

ji 

0-8 | 

13, Employment co united w itb paper and 
books 

3,421 

jt 

0-02 

14* House bold goods 

71,805 

n 

Of> j 


Proportion 
of Major 
Groups. 

... 


3* 

31 i 


IS, Ootnbuptiblofl 
J.6, Labourers for hire (unak ill ad) ...2,071,692 ,, IS-l 

17. PeiBOub sitbaktiu^onpropert^or ofiu- 

def)0ndeat uaoiu .,. ... 176,580 „ l‘\ 

J8. Unproductive, such sis mend] trouts, tdrol- 

!r 1- ... ... ... 103,778 „ 0-7 

10, Persons iiueli-u^iHod nndor any of th@ 

ioregoin^ bestdv ... 64,683 „ 04 

... t»,930,01 2 „ 681 


in 


13-1 


22 


Total 



Q^cvp fit ions and £tfur<'(iok of th-c PtopU. 


^ .', : X>i\r3y one-half of the whole number of persons employed 
(4J|"78.8M) or 31'L per cent of the males, are cultivators, that is, 
either peasant proprietors holding land da*ectly under Govern¬ 
ment, or under zemindars. It has been ascertained that the num¬ 
ber of holders, under lease (puttah) from Government, is 
2,392,004, but the holdings are frequently subdivided, or hie 
land is worked jointly by the several members of a family. In 
addition to the great body of small farmers, there are upwards 
of two millions of adult males (2,071,602), ot 1ST per cent, of fha 
male population, classed as ft Labourers/’ aiid probably more than 
three^fourths of these find employment in connexion with the 
land- They represent in some degree the classes of the commu¬ 
nity who were formerly predial slaves, bound to labour for their 
masters* and remuneiated, for the most paid* even to this day, by 
payment in kind, 


Education ^—Out of a total of 30,S3l;,o77 persons respecting 
whom this information was sought, 1 , 530 , 100 , or five per cent of the 
whole only, were so far instructed in the rudiments of education as 
to he able to read and write* There is a wide difference in the 
condition of the several districts as regards education. The 
town district of Madras naturally stands highest in this respect, 
and here 18*3 per cent, of the population are able to read and 
write. The District of Tafijure comes next with a percentage of 
8’3; Tinnevelly ranks third in order, with 8 2 per cent, of its 
population educated. The Nilgiri Hills have 8T per cent, and 
Gbiuglepufc district has 7 9. The northern districts are the most 
backward in regard to education. Excluding the population of 
the hilly ranges, Ganjam and Yizagapatam have only 2*6 and 2*3 
per cent, respectively of the people instructed* Salem district in 
the south is backward also, only 2 8 per cent, of the people being 
able to read and write. The proportion of instructed strikes 
one as being unusually small, but it is accounted ibr by the 
almost total absence of education amongst the female sex, If 
we take the male population alone (exclusive of the Madras 
Town), we shad find that 9 3 per tent, of them arc able to read 
and write* while on the other band, only sixteen women out 
of ten thousand are instructed to the same extent. 


The following table shows the numbers and proportions of the 
population able to read and write in the several districts* 


vol* xvm. 



Madras, 


Di&TEicm 


Oanjam 
V'iag&pafcum 
Uudavery 
Ktotua , 

NePore 
(Juddapah 
Be) J ary 
Ru ratio! 

Chingleput 
North A root 

Sou th A root 
Tan j ore 
Tvtchinopolj 
Madura 
Tj tin eas ily 

Coimbatore -( 

$%im 

>%iem 

South Ounara 

Malabar 

Madrae 

Total 

Ppodoooofctali Territory 
Grand Total 
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I 

i 

Number l M 

f! Par** 

Population, 

perflouH 

coutage 

a W to mad 

Of ; 


and 

Column 


write- 

3 to 2* 

1. $80,07 6 

35.362 

2 5 

1,844 111 

42,449 

3 

1,592,930 

47.202 

So 

! 4&2 t 374 

58,173 

4 0 

1.376,811 
!,35ld&4 

65,588 

4 Q 

44,179 

33 

1,663,006 

69,576 

42 

969,640 

35.918 

« 

933,184 

74,492 

79 

2.016 27S 

109 038 

6'4 

1.755-8 L7 

93,920 

6*3 

1,973 7IH 

173.319 

8*8 

1 200.40Q 

72,086 

€0 

2.266 615 

134567 

5-9 

1.693,959 

138,074 

82 

1*763,274 

63,213 

3 6 

49,501 

3 990 

8'1 

I 1,966.995 

55,133 

28 

918.362 

31,905 

3*5 

2,261,250 

119,071 

5*3 

397,552 

72,865 

18 3 

30.835.677 

1,530,150 

50 

316,696 

19,867 

6'3 

31,152,272 

1,550,007 

543 


i A mongst the total population, exclusive of the 

Hill tribes of Ganjam and Visjagapatam, the following numbers 
of infirm were noted — 


X sttrmity. 

Males. 

Females* 

Persona. 

Insane 

4,088 

3,447 

7,53S 

Idiots ll# 

3,491 

2,991 

6,482 

Deaf or Dumb 

21,373 

19,596 

40,969 

Blind 

27,984 

32,869 

60,853 

Lepers 

9,240 

4,607 

13,847 

Total ... 

66,176 

) 

63,510 

120,686 











































Population of Town*, Cost of Census. 
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ii c j im n e xn d id i o lu mi m bn iu rouud fign res 3 00 pers o njs. 
There are about 45 persons of unsound mind in every one hun¬ 
dred thousand of the population, aod this proportion would 
appear to be decidedly low, as in European coyutries the pro- 
portion in more than one in a thousand. It is just possible, 
however, that a large number of those of unsound mind in India 
arts nofc included in ike schedules. 

T&wns —Om i ttin g t!le viljages of tiie J ey pore eonntry, an d un- 
inhabited village areas in other districts, there are 45,Q$8 town 
ships or villages with populations as follow ;— * 


IjMfl than 200 Inhabitantf* 


JFrom 


200 to 
500 to 
1,000 to 
2,000 to 
3,000 to 
5,000 to 
10,000 to 
15,000 to 
20,000 to 
Ah-OTO 


fiCK) 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
5,000 
10.000 
15,000 
20,000 
50,000 
00,000 


Kumb&r oT YDla£68. 
HJSQ9- 
13,408 
2,508 
4,290 
3,310 

m 

m 

m 

14 

27 

U 


This abstract is sufficient to show that the people are mainly 
collected in small villages More than foilr-fifthe of the villages 
1 jave 1 ess than 3,000 inhabitanta, The number of villagejfj p ith 
populations from 3,000 to "10,000 is much swelled by the inclusion 
of those peculiar divisions of the Malabar country called amskotm, 
which, properly speaking, are not villages at ail There are 33 
towns with more than ten thousand inhabitants. 

Obflf^The total charges for taking the census amounted to 
£17,8(13. On the 15th July 187! the real work of the census began 
in ail the districts except South Canara and Malabar, where the 
violence of the south-west monsoon mi us renders out* door work 
impracticable. The final enumeration took place at daylighi on 
the 1.5th Govern her. Mr, C. E, Grover, who was appointed to 
tabulate and report on the results, died, to the regret of ail* while 
engaged on the work which was most satisfactorily completed by 
Dr, Cornish, 


lorth-Wefitom Provisoes. 

Of all the enumerations of the population of India in Pro¬ 
vinces, the Census of the North-Western Province k the most 
scientific and suggestive. The census of 1853 and that of 
h a d ^ re pa re d th e people f o r th e n u mbe r i n g o f the 18 th Janu a ry a 
187^. The two latter, moreover, were superintended by the mme 
official, Mr. W. C\ Piowden, F, S, 3., while such a question 
as female infanticide led to most careful and detailed inquiries 


i. * 



io the ages and 


North- Weitcvn jP/tunnc*, 
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-mw the proportion of the sexes, But under 

the moit favourable circumstances it wilt probably never be 
possible to dissociate, in the ini fids of the ignorant, the two 
ideas of a census and new taxation. In a district like Myft- 
poory it was imagined that Government bad ordered a eon- 
scrip id on to assist in repel ling the Afghans as well as the 
Biissians when invading the Punjab* Allowing for slight changes 
of territory the increase of the people in the seven years 
from 1865 to 187- is shown to have been 3'6.5 percent or at the 
rate of 6*52 a year, raising the totalnumber to 30,781,2u4. As 
tins is very nearly the annual rate of increase in the United King- 
diiui, where it was 05(5 in the decade ending 1861, we have 
for the first time arrived at a law of the normal increase of 
our native subjects. This increase has an important political 
meaning In l $05 there were 85$ Hindoos to 141 Mab-o* 
medansT iu every thousand of the population. In 1872 the 
Hindoo; were 26^ millions to Mahomed an s, or S63 to 1ST. 
To every 1,000 Hindoos there are 590 agriculturists; to every 
1,000 M ah dined a as there are only 351 on the soil The entire 
population returned at the Census of 1872 as inhabiting the 
territory under the North-West Government consists of 
30.7$ 1,204 persons, of wnom 16,413,642are males, and ) 4,367,562' 
are females. The non-Asiatic element, including Europeans 
Americans, Australians, and Africans, is represented by 12,4|8 
persons, of whom 7,602 are males, and 4,93 L are females. There 
uie in addition 2,701 Eurasians, o) whom 1,213 are opdes, and 
1,48$ are females; and the returns also show 7,64b Native Cbr is- 
thuis, of whom 4 t 00l> ate males, and 3,048 are females* Tlid 
Hindoo population n timbers 26,569,074, composed of 14,217,360 
males, and 12,351,714 females. The Mahomedans muster 
4,189^4!$, of whom 2,183,567 arp males and 2,005,781 are 
females* Including Kurnaon. the area occupied by these thirty 
and thri^cprdrtep millions ot people is 81,403 square miles* The 
density of population is therefore 37 persons' per etjjuare mile, 
ai d the figures' show that of these, 201 are males, and 177 arc 
females. The great density of the population in many of our 
Indian provinces has now become patent. 

Density .—The North-Western Province takesahigh position la 
$n v table of countries ranked according to population ; and even 
among Indian provinces it stands out pouspicuous for the number 
of persons' it supports on each square mile,—having the highest 
density of population of any of the live Indian Governorships or 
Lieuteuant-Governor ships, Compared with European popula¬ 
tion, it Stands third in rank, being higher than alight Belgium 
and'England jp^h Wales- It f almost exactly on a pa-V with 



'Comparative Dtmilv of ropnmim. 


__In}% and is con side rabty greater in density than any of the 

other count l ies noted In the subjoined tall# j™ 



CotiEtrioa. 


Belgium 

England and Wales 

Saxd&r 

NotUorluiuU 

Great Britain and Ireland 
Italy 

Geman Empiro 
Prussia. 

S^itneriand ... 

Ireland 

Bavaria 

Austria, Hungary 
Prance 
Denmark 
Gotland (H , 

Portugal 

Spam 

Glt'fllifl 

North-Western Province a 
Bengal ‘. 

Madras 

Punjab 

Bombay 


—_---— 


*) 




Sqnara miloa. 

Population 

tw. 

Population. 

„ r 

1870, ... 

5,087,105 

11,372 

44; 

1871, ... 

22,704,108 

58,226 

383 

1871, ... 
187P, ... 
1871, ... 
1871, ... 

Bpnpm 

6,777 

13,464 

877 

291 

#1,817,108 

20,700,258 

m 

265 

237 

i*m, ... 

1871, ... 

41,058,138 

24,693,086 

212,901 

1 #Kq 66 

193 

180 

1870, ... 

2,669,147 

16,233 

175 

1871, ... 

5,402,750 

31,874 

169 

1871, ... 

4,861.402 

29,347 

167 

15::: 

1870, . 

1871, ... 

35,90 4*435 

226,406 

158 

86,102,821 

msi 

201,900 
14,55 3 
30,685 

T30 

IU 

109 

im> ... 

8,995,162 

86,510 

168 

I860, ... 

15,801,850 

182,753 

60 

1871 t ... 

1,457,894 

19,941 

73 

1872, ... 
1872, ... 

30,781,204 
80,850,859 

81,403 

248,231 

378 

1? 

173 

159 

1872, ... 
1868, ... 
1872, ... 

91,312,150 

17,811,498 

13,983,998 

141,708 
in 1,829 
87,039 


If the tract termed the Knmaem Himalayas, which is essenti¬ 
ally different in character from the plain districts, be excluded 
from consideration by excising the districts of Gurliwal, Ltumaon 
and Dehia, we find the plain "districts of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vince exceeding in density of population every other country hut 
Belgium, and supporting 4$4 persons on every square mile, This 
figure, however, is surpassed by be adjoining Gudh territories 
which exhibit a ‘ density of 474 persons to the square nn.Ux 
The Ptovince contains no districts which gome up iu density to 
the high figures pf Hooghly and thp Presidency bounties of Bengal, 
both coin prising largo areas, Benares, Joiiiiporo and Ghazeeporo 
are the only districts with a rate above 6Q0 ; Benares, however, 
(7117\ comes within three of 8.0Q, There are ten districts ranging 
between 60*3 find 50!). Bengal, on the other hand, has fifteen bis- 
triots with between SGO and 500, against 13 districts in the North- 
West.- Iu the Benares Division the area of cultivation isr increas¬ 
ing quite in proportion to Lite growth of the popular ion* but the 
actual produce of food is doubtless propoHiomtthf smaller $$ 
poorer land is resorted to and commons disappear. 
















ffiorf tt Western Province. 

Oemral SiaUmenl of A re& ami PopultUtoji. 
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F-i 

( Deljrft 

Miles. Acres. 

T.03Et 471 

90fi 

16.602 

34 744 

ll(v f J4£ 

: Salter nnpore. 

2,liI7 ,.. 

I* 7 *6 

70,734 ! 

iw t n& 

334,017 

| MoMziJlitjrtmgtfLi. 

1.850 3*0 

83V . 

64-01« 1 

1 55,012 

890447 


S46<1 '1M 

M7S 

131 583 

fJti 8.0SO 

24279,104 

J Ltouluiutahohur 

1,910 ... 

1,548 . 

a7*a 3 


936,067 

[ Ailygtti'h 

1.96iJ 453 

1,75! 

114,190 

111448 

1,073.333 

Total 

1U3J m 

M73 

492,45$ 

1,03^,781 

**377,178 

/ BEjaflur 

Ijoa €03 

5,002 

72*i47 

158.683 

P5T,J63 

r iturfulB&sul 

.5,571 m 

2,452 

121,931 

V52.M4 

1422 4-^ 

UiM&ua ,,. 

9.004 m 

2,364 

00,533 

102.689 

034J43 

iW^flJj .., 

2.989 lift 

S.-5*8 

174,040 

V.!i &.*.>! 

1.507,180 

r fjlmtijtflijf.upare 

1,793 35ft 

2,130 

119.030 

JB8*95P 

040,579 

l TurmJ 

fiift 683 

50 j 

24,800 

41 732 

186,85 S 

Total 

u.a« sa* 

13,137 , 

63V,fi&V 

1,131,647 

f ,430,314 

/ Mniirit 

i,on m 

079 

92*464 

188,976 

887.088 

i Agra 

1,907 m 

3,ME ; 

138,078 

103,080 

1,096,367 

j limutUab&il 

1,544 473 

3 94 

IVT^’77 ! 


018*850 

l| Xftipuory 

l.fillG 180 

3,750 1 

EM ,690 

128,797 

765 8-11 ! 

| Hie-wftU 

1,091 ... 


80,973 

laO,801 

m\ 1 

; Ki^h 

1,513 . 

S.320 


703*527 

Total 

10.169 91 ti 

~"7<.036 


1*02^784 

5,040 9| f* 

r JT&taim .,. ( ,, 

1,353 „, 

B-40 

t,r 404 , 

88,977 

404,147 


W7 ... 

#07 

£0,331 | 

77.79,4 

817,820 

J LuJ impure ih * 

1*947 964 

840 

92.330 | 

44*778 

2Vl,m 

Tqm 

M«7 VO'. 

5,093 

148 571 

st'S 446 

n*.mi 

s iWnporo ,,. 

V.SBfl £33 

1 98f> 

185,220 

3272.232 

l*t56.9i>6 


1 533 4.73 

2,741 

m.m 

102,777 

080.877 


2,008 4:19 

1,374 

114*73^ 

100,1562 

697.634 

... 

9,747 JDO 

3.5^2 

268,742 

a03,9iX) 

1 ,:' V-- ; 

H tlTii'ierpqra 

*:rm m 

744 

7P,<J4& 

J^3*011 

520,137 

loaupoib ... 

3 

1,558 ,.. 

3 in 

m m 

2U' 4.«ti 

1,(135,901 

Totel ... 

13,4*1 HI 

ifl.m 

941,81 i 

} t 2U.a2p 

£,400 055 

{ Aslmfrurta *■■ 

2,585 ... 

9,071 

280 ,72H 

3U,SV7 . 

.!.■;■•; 

* 5 # Iran P art 

&*2I7 313 

4*104 

170 ?J0 

219.039 

1.016,8^ 

1 » pfi&rea 

m m 

1,019 

12w*581 

1P0.200 

7W*f80 

y liH-anopor^ 

2*137 800 

1725 

239,434 

285,01^ 

1,013*570 

tiorugkpajrc 

4,673 6C8 

7.097 

40ft, N9 

381.227 

3 010.801 

Hnmifi? 

5 539 .*, 

8,011 

247,872 

2l.8,V«0 

1.478,020 

Tu^a! 

18.314 MW 

nw? 

1 ,424,oii 

1.004098 

0,170.307 j 

OmntJ Total 

CihfWji £79 

S2 is* 

4,2.9*272 

0,324 H6 i 

30.007,693 | 

t Ktimfton ,,, ,,, 1 

8,900 

4,6(19 


77,024 

m~xi 4 j 

Gtirliw.^ - ... | 

£.590 ... 

3,944 

37,887 

67,703 

810,288 : 

Total ... | 

11,900 .,. 

0.586 j 

8^,551) 

134*917 

74 3, *08 

GramJ Total of N. w. r I 

1 

31,403 029 

90,884 j 

1.317,83V 

*J,3£0,fi92 

80,781,204 \ 
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Cr (?■'?efr. A tjrkulit f r*i < a nd .Vb«-i/t pHc itUm ul ('tosg*. 

The portion of the community entered under the bd 
and Othors 1 ' is extremely small, and compi les gene¬ 
rally Native Christians, Eurasian*, and the few European who 
imp been recorded m the returns together with the a prink do g 
of Chinese, Parsers, Afghans, Armen iatia| Itasbmerees, Nepalese, 
The entire number of persons distinguished as other than Hin¬ 
doos and Mahomed m& U only 19,640, of whom 1^909 are aiifes, 
and the remaining 4,731 are females. 

The Hindoos number £0,569,068, while the Mahomedana 
muster 4,189,348* Thus, out, of every 1,000 inhabitants in the 
Province it may be said $63 are Hindoos and 136 are Mahome- 
daoft, while one person will he found in every 3,000 who is not 
Hindoo or Mahotned&iu Prom the Census of 1872 there would 
appear to he 100 Mahomedans to every $34 Hindoos, against 
100 Mahomed am- to every 613 Hindoos in 18 Cm. ConsideredTo 
reference to locality, the Mahomed a ns are most numerous in the 
Northern Divisions, Rohilkhund and Meerut contain more than 
half (2,309,549) of the entire Mahomedan population. In the 
Benares and Agra Divisions another million and a quarter will 
be found, the great bulk residing in the former Division ; where 
are the homes of 889,935 Mahomedaos. 

Distribution of the Hindoo* and Mahomodcms by Divisions. 



Hindoos, 


Division* 

Botli 

ati.iUH. 

Male* 

PftinalaB. 

Both 

E&sttr, 

Uoflrlut 

ELobllkjmiul ... 

Jk&Galn 
Allabtib^d 
[Jtmaren 
tCuumcu. . ; 

N. w. Proving 

S,tUD p StfS 

Mifrjss 
v,«o7 04g 
891*«S$ 
4.&2.791 

VH 3C1 
a®,&69,068 

242 &m 

p.mus 

2,601, e&7 

8S0.74& 

I4,sj7 t aw 

1,700,36 7 
a.eio.&io 
2*081,841 

ms, mu 

2,151.104 

■i,4i9,un 

Uft&ftlS 

12,351,711 

l»8&e h 20& 
1,S51J4» 
427,984 
88,79ft 
511,834 
680.93* 
7,36c 


liF.hoitediLTiiju 



Agricultural and non-Agricultural Sections.— The agricul¬ 
tural community, including under this term only landowners 
and cultivators, is represented a& 17,376,967 out of a total popu¬ 
lation of 30,769,056, or in the proportion of^O 1 # to every iOO 
of the population* . Par other Indian Provinces the figures are— 


Total ^population, both soxub* 


Agricultural, both 


Fcvrcentago* 


Cfttitral Pnmuco 
Punjab, 

( Ondh 
Herat 


^ J 04,511 
17,611,498 
11,198,095 
2,281,565 


fmjM 
8,688,580 
8,543,8 70 

UH<vm 


58-fi 

550 

58-4 

614 



































Worth* Western Province t 

^ TTI 

T.7"i5f^ro^|liout ^Province, to every 1,000 Hindoos there are $S>“ 
agrisulUmsts j to every 1,000 Mahomedaus, there are only 351 
of the game creed. 

Sex- _This proportion is found to be 533 per thousand males 

to 407 females; the females rising to 479 among Mahomedaus 
and falling to 424 among Hindoos. " Mr. Plo wden has abandoned 
the physiological theory which he adopted in 3 305 to account 
for this equality—that the warmer the climate and the greater 
the disproportion of vge between father and mother, as in 
sod them Europe and Asia, the greater the number of boys. The 
comparative paucity of girls among the higher castes of Hindoos 
mdv, leads to the inference that the neglect, as well as murder, 
of girls in infancy causes the disproportion. To that Sir W. Muir 
w; utd add the greater vitality of males in a tropical climate, 
which this cehsus supports, due chiefly to the unfavourable effect 
oi early marriage on girls. Again, in province and countries 
where infanticide is rare or unknown, the disproportion ot the 
sexes is less or reversed. Thtte to every 10,000 females in fin. 
Nor' h-Western Province, there are 11,424 males—against 10,037 
maks in Bengal, 9,845 males in the average of 15 European 
countries, 10,707 in Greece, and 10,029 males in Italy. 


j 

Province e. 

Till? of 
Census. 

fn the total 
population. 

In tbs Hindoo 
population. 

In tho Mflho- 
mad an po¬ 
pulation- 

North- 1 Wtat Province 

1872 

075 

869 

919 

1SG5 

865 

861 

894 ■ 

Bongo- 

1072 

996 

1,002 

909 

Punjab 

i860 

835 

816 

856 

Oudh *„ ■ » 

1869 

938 

923 

981 

N.*W. Province, egri- 
cnltrixnl clnsEt 

1872 

858 

053 

911 

Ditto ditto 

1S65 

852 

m 

883 

Ditto Bon-agrioult tuM 
class ... 

1873 

899 

m 

923 

1865 

804 

m 

901 

Oudh f agricultural class 

1869 

912 

mi 

934 

Ditto non-iigricuUm^l 
class ... 

1869 

054 

948 

985 
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tlic present enumeration from its predecessors here or in 
other Indian Provinces, is the attempt which lias on this occa¬ 
sion been made to classify the ages of the population. The* great 
importance of information on this head cannot be over-estimated 
in’connection with all inquiries relating to the physical well¬ 
being of the people. Oilier Indian enumerators had attempted 


















* Age and && of Populationi v al 

disMoguish merely between adults and minors* those below 
17 year$ of age being taken as minors >— 


dumber of Children under 12 try on# \thousand of 



Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Male poim- 
ktion, 

Female p6~ j 

juiktioiu | 

JfWlli- Western ProTtneo, 1865,, 

m; 

370 

382 

Punjab 

835 

sm 

am 

Oudn 

nm 

m 

34 z 

j Bengal 

m> 

873 

a 15 

1 Koiill-Western Province, 1^72 

mi 

m 

323 


These were so opposed to European experience, and yet if cor- 
icct^ pointed to so fearful a waste of life* that in, the lepor.t for 
1 d6o, being without other corroborative testimony as to tlie 
ficcaracy of the figures, Mr Plovvdea remarked ,— fi The large 
proportion of children under twelve in the total population in 
these Provinces would indicate a waste of life in later years, Svbidk 
I am not prepared to believe in until we have further kiforma? 
lion on this subject” 

booking to. the abstracts of ages in quinquennial periods, \yq 
hud that, while there are in England 354 children of both.sexes in 
ev uy i,000. of the population, iu tlie North-West Province there 
are 3tJ& raking each of the first throe quinqueimiai periods 
separatelyj it appears that, while iu England there are 134 chil¬ 
dren of both sexes between 0 to 5, bore there are 165, Between, 
o to Id this Province still shows an excess over England, the 
hgures being for the North-West Province 126 against 116 iu, 
England* In the third period there is a falling off, the figures for 
England being 104 against 91 in the North-West Province* 
XI we go ou with the examination we see the population of both 
sexes between 15* to 20 is considerably above the number in, 
England tor tho game term, the figures for the Province being 
111 against 96 in England \ and again, between 20 to 30; and 
o0 to 40, the figure * for the North-West Province are steadily 
higher than those for England, Now, if we turn to the decennial 
penou 10 to 20, we find that in both sexes the number of indi¬ 
viduals m every 1*1)00 is higher out here than in, Eng- 
and ; but while the male popuhii ion here maintains this excess 
Ao this period of |jfa, the female population shows a mucb less 
proportion of women between M to 20 than is to be found at the 
m Eng laud. The absence of females in the term of 
\ue which may be called for India the nubile age, is made indie 
conspicuous if the decennial term 10 to 20 be divided into two 
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portion,-. the lorrner comprising all girls between 
[(7'and 1") the latter between 1‘3 and 20* 

The report establishes with care and force ttu> cGUehisiouft to 
he drawn from this large proportion hJk to the high rate of mor¬ 
tal' '.y ’which prevails in the North-Western Province. Some¬ 
thing must he set down to infanticide and neglect of infant life, 
soineikiug possibly to the concealment of girls, or some other 
reason which makes the numbers of females between 10 and J5 
years to fall rff sensibly; but the main cause of the disproportion 
is undoubtedly 51 - the high birth-rate, with a higher rate of mor- 
tali iy a n t i a 1 o wer a v erage (J u ra tion of 1 ife, fchan a ny co t i u try of 
Europe for which we have figmes, except Austria ami Russia ” 
For the causes of this high mortality Mr. Plowden points to the 
poor and insufficient food of the people, their inadequate clothing, 
;tud the prevalence of the epidemics of smalUpox md low fever, 
Ellipttson says— K The average life of all ranks, in the peninsula 
of India falls one-eighth below what it is in Europe, and tho 
sixtieth year is seldom attained there ” Now, the average of 
the duration of life in the seven countries, England, France* 
Holland, Prussia, Italy, Spain, and Prussia, fS a little below 35 
years* If, therefore, Eiliottsmi is correct, and India is ooe-eighih 
below the average, we get a mean duration of life of 30 y oars 
and $ nqonths, or a term shorter by a year uud two mouths than 
is i ho average duration of life ip Italy. 

The hijivm —There can be little doubt that the information 
now pul on record in regard to the numbers of the insane, idiots* 
thud and dumb, blind, and lepers, is not in any way to bo taken 
its. a correct representation of the extent to which persons afflict¬ 
ed With these i climb ties are to be found in the various local!- 
1 3 e s of 1 h o Provlnce. 11 can only be 1 ook ed u po b as a con i xq eu c e- 
merit of the work which has yet to be completed Xoi can t,lio 
figured showing the number of Hindoos and Mahomed&us who 
are so afflicted, be taken as a truthful statement of fact#. 


Imam. 

—Bath soxfla, 

■ aSpiwm 

2 jim 

Mqhomedtm 
402 


Malbg* 

1>W 

324 


Foinulcg, 

(SOL 

108 

Idiots. 

— Both rwxea, 

b&m 

2U 


Mii&b, 

1,317 

X5i> 


Fomatefti, 

501 

... 

Ptaf and 

Dufib. —Both su^OBi 

turn 

1,013 

Alalua, 

4,8112 

074 


FouiiilOe, 

2.007 

300 

Mind. 

—Both i«xo9, ' 

57,273 

9.478 
5,30! p 
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T^oxrjaloe> 

25,312 

4,070 

Xrj/er^. 

—Bo Mi ae&cw, 

2,01 L 

1,058 



7,202 




1,740 

tun 
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Mr, Ptowden and Dr, J, Cieghori) attribute insanity to star¬ 
vation among the lower orders Di\ Planck, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, notes in bis an anal repot ts year after 3 7 cai the e^iS' 
tenco in different parts of the country of an amount of poverty 
which it is sad to contemplate. Sir Will bun Muir believed t! tat 
during the period of thirty -five yearapover which his expo nonce 
extends tho improvement in the status of the agricultural po¬ 
pulation, in alt matte vs affecting t he I r comfort and prosperity, 
has been very considerable. 

Co Mm, —A really scientific and sound classification is hardly 
possible in the face of the general ignom moo of this subject which 
p r e v ai Is am o n g t h e pe opl o tl re xn sel v es, l h e fre q u e n ev w i 11 i w hie I r 
the same caste is called by tliffereiu names in different places, 
and the tendency to confuse caste with occupation in the lower 
classes. But the attempt to distitigtiish castes reveals these to 
w hom the stigma of infanticide can with the greatest, certainty 
be affixed :— 



Boys, 

Girl*. 

Percentages, 

Tot;il pop ilu tioji o f N.-W. P. 7 

4,8^701 

3,302,431 

45*1 

Bruluuina ... 

528,215 

434,000 

43*1 

BaanyaB, 

msm 

136,385 

46 b 3 

lijljpOOtf? 

342,185 

255,248 

42W 

Jot A, ... . 

138,501 

100,U5 

41-0 

Goo jura, 

71,631 

53,337 

4cn:i 


The castes predominant in numbers are not numerous. Those 
which are most conspicuous from this point of View are shown on 
the next page, It will be seen from this that 50 out of the SO4 
designations comprise the main body of the persons classed under 
c other castes/' Two great castes, the Chamars and Aheeitw, 
contain nearly onesided of the whole, sod the Clourars by 
themselves compose more than one-tenth of the f- utire population 
and almost one-sixth of the Hindoos. Nearest in number to the 
Aimers, who exceed two mill ions and a quarter , come Kutmees 
(945,959), Kahara ($20,160), fiats (724,096), Koines (707,183$' 
Kachbis (674,071,) and Led has £6 42 $3 4). After these well- 
known, agricultural castes corn e—Gad arias (587,83.8), and next 
to them Hftjjams (^b^SSl), the barbers and ,f match-makers of 
Indian life/' 















list of the Ca$Us containing large numbers. 
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Chanmr, 

Ahoerf?, 1M 

3,870,801 

Snuar, 


106,605 


2,34083 

Bhayblvtmjft, 

... 

167,167 

132,893 


Kunnap, 

945,050 

Khatik, 

... ... 


Kaiiai'j 

726,760 

A bar, 

... 

104,150 


-Tat, 

724,(lii(i 

Moral 


104,009 

WmLWr; 

Eolou, 

707,183 

Taga, 


99,269 


Kadihoo, 

Lodhfi, 

Gndarinh, ... 

074,071 

Qowd, 

... 

93,530 

m';, ;■ 

8*2,834 

687,848 

Dhfrn&k, 

Darsd 

... 

1)2,020 

86,286 


mjjatn, 

TaUe, 

Mallah, 

465,381 

Jqxw, 

... 

72,050 


452,163 

Bats, 

.., 

71,627 


461,852 


... 

67,720 


Kunlhar, 

436-517 

ftivuee. 

, * 

63,867 


Satwftr, 

41,630 

Dnfiaclil, 

... ... 



Kiann, ... 

382,1 <33 

Tamolee, 

... 

61,830 


Donut 1 , 

378,346 

Buiragi, 

... 



Barhar, 

304,514 

Dhuna, 


53.622 


Kriith, 

347.820 

Bind, 

... ... 

53.510 


Malofl, ... 

IGiitkjrobe, 

Dlmbae, 

Kulak 

Vim,' 

Qu jar, 

Ji)i ir, 

339,423 
334,609 
338,422 
294,675 
277,110 
258,855 
213,462 

MubojnR, 

Orb, 

Rhagae* 

A L’ftkb, 

J iibba. 


61,515 

45,336 

41,184 

41,135 

41,134 







Kurof?, 

242,706 





Nanora, 

■ ” - -IT---- 

211,139 


Total, 

18,824,148 


TliS religious mendicants and devotees number 242,036 against 
195,650 shown under the same class in 1865. It mi -L not, how- 
ever, he understood Iron) tins that the numbers of these several 
castes have increased. It is more probable that the clsssifien,- 
tiori in the two enumerations has not been uniform. Twenty-four 
separate tribes are shown of whom Jogces* Goshaens, and Bui rugoes 
alone attain high numbers. The first caste contains I^OaO, the 
Gosh aeris 67*720, and the Baimgees 61,282. Ail over the Pro¬ 
vince 22/2 per cent, of the Hindoos are returned as Brahmins, 9 
aa Rajpoots, 3'9 as Buaiyaa and 74'9 as of other castes. 


Occupations. —Of 10,352,592 males not less than IS years 
of age, the six great classes of occupation into which Dr, Karr’s 
classification divides the people contain the Mlovving numbers ;— 


Professional (nlasp L) 

Domestic (ch.;a II.) 
t ‘ommeruln.l (class Ill.) 
Agricultural (class IV.) 
Industrial (class Y.) 

Indefinite and non-productive (i 


YL) 


122,080 

973,072 

447,780 

5,937,274 

1,247,004 

1 , 625,420 


it thus appears bow largely the agricultural interests predo¬ 
minate over all others in this country. On examining the state- 





















Qccupatwu f of the People. 
detail, we find the orders composing these classes to eb 


Class I.— Trofemiontd, 

Order J.—Gtw&rnmtmfcser rants ... 6,717 

„ It—Engage! m do fentiu of tbo country 11,007 

w UT.^TiiO learned pix)fcBsionH—literature art*, 

and eoionee^, (ll 1I&308 

Glass 11 .—Bom mi le. 

„ IV.— Mid wit oa (cuQitted,) 

» V.—Eagapfad in entertaining and par form iu:> 

personal ... ... J97&j072 

Class llh—Commercial. 

>* YJ*—Persons wiy buy or fell, keep or lend monny 

and goods of various kinds*., 347,703 

ty VII.—Eneagad in comeyaneo of ton, animals, 

and goodii ... ,*. ,,, 59,083 

Class 1V .—Agrioult wral. 

>t VIJX-JPersons pm0te*ln% or Working tho land t ., 5f(ft.l,C02 

\t IX*—Parsons engaged about fttiimak 43,V72 

Class V.— Indudrial, 

K,—Arts and tnecl^nica ... II6,0-59 

„ IX J-—-'i'frxtll* tabricfl and dross ... .** 492,21)2 

„ XXL—-Food! and drink <. ... 22il ? 781 

*> XI IT.-* Deale ra in an ima! sub ^tnn eoa ... 26,023 

„ XI V\—DoaJ o rain vogot ah le sub stun cos ... 14 0 j 7 7 2 

3 ) XV.— Doalora in minerals ... 241,440 

Class YL^-Indefirdte and unproductive. 

„ XVL—Labourers and ofchord ; branch of labour 

uudaflned ... ... ... 1,450,517 

3j XVIL—Person# of rank or property not returned 

under any oftloo or occupation 2,274 

?, XVin*“*PerBona supported by the community and. 

of no Bpedliod occupation ... ... 172,045 

Thus last order comprises, m the present Census, occupation?! 
wLich would not be proclaimed in other countri zs. Some of 
those observed in the returns of 1685 have, however, disappeared 
from the statement for 1872* There are no “ flatterers for gain" 
or ’ sturdy beggars” recorded on this occasion, and the vagabond 
who announced his calling as such in the Agra District has dis¬ 
appeared; but there are still 3,677 alms-takers, 1 gambler, and 
36 had characters* who, it is gratifying to find, are considerable 
reduced in numbers since 1366. The pimps, on the other baud, 
have increased their numbers to 553. There are 10 pedigree- 
makers, 75 jesters, 29 mimics, 98 astrologers, 41 charmers, 3 
shake-charneis, 69 wrestlers, 1 diver, 465 tomb-keepers, 279 de¬ 
votees, 359 almanac-makers, ami last on the list comes 1 speech- 
maker in the Benares District* 

T he entries in order I* are worthless so far as giving any mdi* 
cation of the number of Government servants in the Province : 
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\mt this accurate official Uible shows 95,358 poisons 
order :— 

CoUactoTSi, Deputy C^jiinis&uwwrs, acd d&tftfcl!$tanexrf» 
lifuid Bav©nii^,Settlement Chf^gea, ... *■* 

* ._ * l , - \ Coimnirtflionors, Ac., J 

Kseiao or Alifcmfe . ■ \ Colb-to™, &*., { 

Assessed Taxes, 


<SL 


Salt, 

SiBtmpfi, ... 

A ,<\ttv n \strut ion, 

C'oiijini teionoTty 
Guirefitjy Office, 

Meteotologi^a] D©parti t1™t, 
Botamonl Gavdona, ... 

IjA'w &. mi Justifle* 

KccloHiaetka], 

Polska! Agottcivift, ... 

In «pf di: o r- Goncral, &a., 

GffjatT'&l Jail a, 

Dipfcvict Jjillfu 
Regiatrattah Department, 

Gororntmint Railway Folieo, 
Education,... 

Medio*], 

Police fitit! Village Qho^Wodars, 


j Collectors, ^o. t 

( A&fiifliant Commteaionora, &tf., .... 


hi this 

7.082 

4i#l 

47Si 

40 
l\US 
1 ,083 
GO 

sm 

IflO 
12 ■ 
23 
1US3 
<7,025 
L71 
7 
JO 
0*71 
1,007 
494 

m 

imp 

7.70 

07*754 


Total 


*.. 95,258 


It was thought possible to secure some information in regard to 
the employments of the women of the country, but the returns 
are too worthless for publication. 

Rural and Urban Population .— Tl$re are now 204 towns 
with a population exceeding 5,000 inhabitants against \98 hi 
1865, The population of those towns is 3,09.3^41 (mules 
1,621,119, females 1,472,822). In 180a, the urban population, ex¬ 
cluding A j mere and live six grants erroneously shown in Goruok- 
pore as towns, was 2,910,303. There has, therefore, been nu in¬ 
crease of 180,638, or G'3 per cent., in the seven years that have 
elapsed since the Census of 1805 in the urban population of these 
provinces, while the total population lias increased 87 per cent. 
Thirteen of these towns have populations exceeding 50,000 : in 
fourteen the inhabitants vary from 20,000 to 50,000 in fifteen 
the population is within the limits 13,000—$0*90.0. In twenty- 
six it v ines between 10,000—15,000, and in the remaining few 
cases the towns have populations less in numbers than 10,000, 
but exceeding 5,000. 

Benares stilt heads the list as the most papulous city in tiie 
Province with 17o,I8S inhabitants against 173,3Vi in 18|6- 
The remainder qf the cities with more than 50,000 tnlmhitacts 
pome in the following order:— 
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Agra, 

Allahabad, 

Oivwnporftj 
itttrShlj*, **, 
Moarut, 

l^uiu uqkubad, ... 
fthdijotamporo, 
Mirzupure, 
>loi'adabad, 
Muttra, 
Allygurh, 
Qorutikporo 


1872. 

PftpulatitiiL 

Hvm 

Ayainml 

1865. 

PivyrnhUion. 

142,661 

1=43,098 

Vj 

105,920 

122,770 

}j 

*113,001 

102,982 

I? 

mm 


J, 

7%m 

70,204 


73jKl 

72,130 

II 

71,710 

€7,274 

}> 

71,640 

02,417 

II 

57,204 


11 

51,5-10 

58,589 

?| 

48,403 

51,117 

II 

m&m 


In Mirz&pore, which shows a decrease, the diminution is no 
doubt attributable to die decreased commercial activity of the 
town. 


Progress of the Population *—Allowing for the exclusion of 
Ajmere, the total population of the province recorded in 1875 
has increased 8‘6 per cent The males have not increased so 
much as the females* the figures being males 3 5 per cent, 
females 4 3 per cent The only two Divisions in which the num¬ 
ber a Lave decreased are Allahabad, where the fall has been d)9, 
and Jhamie, where it has been 698 per cent In |he Doa!> 
Districts, Cawppore and Futtehpore, tho decrease is not easy to 
be accounted for; in the iiuadelkliund Districts it, is due to the 
famine of 4868*69, 

Houses ,—The number oi pet non spur enclosure continued much 
the same now as was shown in 186*5, the average for the Province 
being 7, It varies, however, considerably in different parts of the 
Country. Excluding Kuumon, the number of houses classed m of 
the better sort is 400,886, and the number of persons living in 
them h 1,846,318"; of the inferior sort the number is 3,823,189, 
m& the number of residents in them ia 28,179,573. It 
would thus appear that the average number of persons residing 
m each house of the better kind is somewhat less than the average 
number of persons residing in each bouse of the inferior sort, or 
4 k ti fo 4r8. 


Cost .—The census was taken hy 84,277 emun orators and 
the cost did not exceed, in ail, £17,01)0. 


The Central Province, 

J'he Second Census of the Central Province was taken on the 
night of the 25th January 1372. More than live years Lad elap¬ 
sed since the first Census was taken on tho 5th November 1806. 
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Central Province* 

The intervening period had been marked by changes the influen¬ 
ces of which in connection with the fluctuations of population 

■ ■ a r 1 I 1 _ J l_ ? . J. l . i a ■ - 1 n r ■ I ^ 1'tl ftif L> A 


were likely to be apparent both in towns and rural tracts, A 
main lino of Kail wav was completed through the whole length 
of the Province, stimulating the advance of old centres of 
trade in some cases, modifying their importance m others, and 
tending to establish new centres in places hitherto unimportaut 
and comparatively unknown. Then, as regards the rural popular 
tion, the Census figures might he expected to show the effect in 
different localities of the unequal pressure of the famine in 1 Stilt, 
and of the ravages caused by the severe visitation of epidemic 
cholera which prevailed in the same year. In 1872 'the po¬ 
pulation stood at 9,251,229, compared with .9,06.6,088 as retuv-. 
ned in 1866. The returns therefore show au increase of 186.191. 
The figures, however, do not. indicate any general facts in con¬ 
nection with the increase of the population, lu some cases, as. 
in certain districts of the Jubbulpoor Division, a decrease in the 
population is accounted for by the severity both of famine and 
cholera in 1869. 


Separating the Khalsa ov British territory from the Feuda¬ 
tory ChiefsbTps, the area, population, and average number of per¬ 
sons per square mile are:— 


British Territory 
Feudatory States 


Huy niitos. Population. #^3 


84,363 

23,634 


8,201,519 

1,049,710 


96'53 
36*41 


The area and population'of the five Divisions o! the Province 
are given in the following Table :— 


Statement of Area and Population, 
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Statement of Population with rtjzr&nct to Land and Land Mevbnn& 
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The proportion of acres cultivated to each pe* sob i<t thus only 1 *8, 
and ttiO proportion of acres cultivated to each male agriculturist 
over 20 years of age 13'82 ; while the agricultural population forms 
4> 4*46 per ceo fc. of th 0 w b 0 le. The proportion of acres cuI ti vated 
to each person is smallest ia the most backward and sparsely 
populated districts, in the Upper Godavavy, Chanda, B&laghat 
and Murid la ; it is highest in Su mind poor, Bo loot, Wurdba, Hob- 
haugubadi lUipoor and Chuidwam,—a result which in the case 
of Be toot is sornew hat surprising. The pro port ion of agriculturists 
is again highest m Sambalpoor, Bilaspoor, Betook and Mu ml la 
and Word ha, m all of which it is above 70 per cent, oi the entire 
population, 

Ada mle the villages and townships are small Only 39 towns 
contain more than 5,090 inhabitants; 2G of them have teas than 
10,000 inhabitants j 5 between 10 and 15*000 ; 3 between I S and 
20,000* three Boorhamxmr, Saugor and Kmnthee, between 20 and 
£i 0,00 0, and Op' ly t w o, In ag poor a ti d .J ubhul poo r, m ore than SO ,00 0:# 
The former has a population of &4,44I,and tho latter 5S;I88« 
These 30 towns have together 547,137 inhabitants. The only 
district in which .there is a considerable town population is 
iNfagpoor, which atone lias 132,756 of the 547*137 souls noted as 
dwelling in towns with not less than 5,900 inhabitants. 
The bulk of the population dwell in villages of very small 
size. The entire number of towns and villages in the Khulsa 
ia 31,555 ; 39 of these are towns with 5,000 inhabitants and 
upwards? ; of the remainder 55 have between 8 and 5,000 ; 119 
between 2 and 8,000 ; 58i between I and 2,000 \ 2,645 be tween 
500 and 1,000; 9,243 between 200 and 500, and 18,97S less than 
200 inhabitants. In this last class are included many hamlets 
with one or two bouses only, and not a few with a single house ; 
and distributing the population roughly among these villages, it 
may be said that 1 million of the population dwells in villages 
with less than 200 inhabitants, about 3 millions, in the 
next smallest with between 260 and 500 inhabitants, and 
another 2 millions in villages with between 500 and ],0&{j inha¬ 
bitants, or say about 6 millions of the 3,200,000 iu villages com 
taimug not mow than 1,900 inhabitants 

Tak i u g next the n u mb er of perse ns per ho u se th 0 pro v inci al 
average is 4'9, the highest number being in Sumbulpoor 6*33 ; and 

32 in Betool, Bhundara and Sumbulpoor (in three differeul 
divisions) the lowest in Bilaspoor 4*2. A knowledge ot the way in 
which the five human beings per house are iu the habit of .shar¬ 
ing their dwelling with buhaloes, cows or gnats, which not only 
occupy the verandahs but frequently ledge with the family riuxr- 
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their dwelling on equal teutis, might suggest a doubt 
whether any deduction drawn ire in the average number of persons 
per house could be accepted as throwing light on the standard 
of comfort among the people. 

It is clear from tins that there is ample room for the population 
to expand, and that the land could support a population three or 
four times as largo os the present number, 

Religion *—D i^frib a ted according to religion the population of 
the Central Province, excluding the Feudatory States, consists of— 

5,879,950 Hindoos 
233,347 Muliomedans 
30,569 BoodhistS and Jains 
10,477 Christiana, and 
2,041,276 “ Others” who belong chiefly fa 
the aboriginal or hill 
tribes* 

The Hindoos thus form 71*69 of the total population ■ the ftfa- 
homeduns 2*84; the Boodlmts 0-45; Christiana O l 13,aod the other 
religions 24*89, In the Feudatory States the Hindoos are pro¬ 
portionately to the a other religionists” loss numerous, though they 
still form the bulk of the population* Mahomedans do not consti¬ 
tute one per cent,* of the population, though a few are found ia 
every state, and the BoodlmU and Christiana are confined, the first 
to the Stats of Khaimgtuh, and the latter to one single indivi-r 
dual in the Khaimgurh, and four in the Sonpoor State* The 
numbers and percentages in the total population are ;— 


Hindoos 

Mabomedaftfi 

Boodbists 

Christians 

Others 


638,137 

7,718 

14 

5 

403,786 


Percentage* 
60-BO 
0‘73 
0 
0 

58*42 


Eeturiring to the Khalsa we may say that the population con¬ 
sists of three parts Hindoos and on© part aboriginal, hill or 
tcrest tribes, and dissidents from the Hindoo religion, such 
as oatnftnaees, who are numerous in Chuttisgurh. Hut as th© 
dimity oi fh population varies greatly in d life rent parts of the 
X > iovince, so doee tne proportion of Hindoos to professora of olher 
religions* The rule is that where population is densest there the 
IIi.4 ^.00 element is proportionately Larger, where population ia 
scantier the proportion of Hindoos to the whole decreases. Tak* 
ing the areas according to tn© distribution of population gene¬ 
rally the Hindoos form in the— 



Kiigpoor plain and Wardha^VaH&y 
Vindli/mi Diviuiim 
Nerbuddft „ 

ChuUisgurh ,, *.. 

ftatpoora ■> 



Central Province. 


85 por cent. qf the entire popu lation. 



85 

77 

et 

57 


This coincides exactly with the density of the population except 
iu the case of the Viaibyia and Nevbu d dai>i v is ions. The latter 
is more denary peopled, though the former coo tain a a move 
powerful Hindoo element, But this is again what might be ex¬ 
pected from what ^ve l^iidv of the course which oolohization 
took The Vindhyan districts were the first occupied hy Hindoo 
settlers coining from the North, 'I bey were their earliest seats, 
whence they gradually exteuded South and East, while the 
Nerbudda Valley remained lojsg putter the dominion of Uoud 
Chiefs of Qarha, Muufila and Deognrb, t}ie Mahomedan rulers 
gl Bhopal and Mu a din uud the Moghul Foujdars of Huudia huv* 
ing hold but partial and transitory dominion over die valley, 
which owes its Hindoo population to immigration from Bundel- 
kinmd, Ain r war and Khaudesh, the two former sources being the 
most prolific. From liuudelkhumi the immigration came by 
way of Saugor and ilieuce south and south-westward, and was 
therefore of later date than that into S&ugor itself. Colonists' 
from Mamar again came from a north-westerly direction. Much 
lift ore rapid than the colonisation of the Yindhyan and Nerbudda 
Divi&ioua has been that of the Nagpoor plain, effected chiefly by 
the Mat at has; for even the remote Chanda district* the southern 
limit of the old ‘Nagpoor Province, has a population consisting of 
74 per cent, of Hindoos, although the old Guild kingdom of Chanda 
maintained Itself tilt the muldle qf thelHth century, Cbuttis- 
gurh would show a larger proportion of Hindoos, were it not for 
ihe defection from the Hindoo faith of the Sutuamees, who have 
made their home in that part of the country, where they consti¬ 
tute 127 per cent of the population. 

The- 2‘b per cent of Muboinedans are proportionately most 
numerous in Nimar, where they form a tenth of the popu¬ 
lation; and after Nimar, in Nog poor, where they form one- 
twentieth ; in Juhbulpoor, Saqgoi and Hophuugabad, where 
they fumn rather more than 4 per cent.; in Wurdha, Beoui, 
Chiudwara and Nprsinghpoor where they are more than 3 per 
cent, of th0 to h \l igliahitanta The comparative p:repondevuncc 
of the Mahomedan element in Nimar is occasioned hy the huge 
number of those of that faith in and about the town of Burban- 
poor,—a scut pi Government under the Hogliul Emperors and a 
city of w^dth and importance, which is now, however, fast decay¬ 
ing, That llakoiueduus iu considerable numbers should have 
fettled in Niiaar during the Moghul period is indeed not to bo 
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Pandered at ; but in addition to setH^' from Upper India thft 
Mahometan element embrace! u certain nuntbei? ^ Bheeh, who 
were converted when the Mahotnedar power was dominant, 

Boodhists there are pone, and J&lna are nowhere numerous ; 
but it lb worthy of notice that they are proportionately most nu¬ 
merous in the Bangor and Dam oh districts, which are the districts 
of the Vimlhyau range, In the former district they are more 
than 2 per cent, of the population, in the latter nearly 2; while 
in no other district is the proportion as high as 7 per cent, and in 
the Smnbdpoor and Upp^r Godavary districts there is not a 
single individual professing those religions. 

Sex .-*-Omitting the Feudatory States the total number of 
males is 4 , 172 , 201 , and of females 4,029,818. The population 
thus consists of o0‘87 per cent, of males, and 49T3 per cent of 
femalefcj or 9 5 6 feQV&lea to every 100 males, Tbti proportion is 
slightly different from that which tbs figures of the Census of 
1855 gave, m#., 9-r3 females to ICO males. The proportions iu 
Lower Bengal and the Ncrth^Westem Frovince, as asceitamed 

Census of ] 87?, are —* 



Miles. 

females. 

Bengal ,»* ». 

50-3 

49-7 

Jiortb- Western Proviuce 

53-3 

*Hi'7 

Oudh, as ascertained at Census of 1859 , H 

5L-$ 

48 2 

Bjsrar #J Census of iy67 .*« 

51-7 

4«3 


Bengal is therefore the Province in which the proportions of 
males and females most closely approximate to the Central Pro¬ 
vince. AH the other Provinces show a larger, and the North- 
Western Province a very considerably larger proportion of male a. 
Those proportions are of male 3 and females of all ages, Taking 
adults, those above 12 years of age, and children — 

jnnl©.? to JjEalft children to 

The Central Province Census gives 
Bengal 

Nor in* Western PrpVi n ce , 

Gudh **♦ * 

Bomr „ ( , Wi * _ 

These figures would show that iu the Central Province the 
proportion of males and females is less \merjmd than in any 

other. 

The rule that males exceed fern ales in number holds good in 
this as in all ether Indian Provinces ; and in the same way, the 
predominance of Males over females is much greater in the c<\m 
of inf&ut than of adult males ; but it is extraordinary to notice 


adults* 

501 percent, 
47 1 
82-5 
o0 5 
513 


children, 

52- 
5*1“ 5 
54-5 

58-1 
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'•tar tlai Central Province that, taking the population as a whfije, 
the predominance of males over females is apparently due not so 
much to the greater, number of male births, as to the compara¬ 
tively superior vitality of males, 

The following table allows the percentage of males to the total 
population of each division according to ages 
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Mr* J. W. Neill, who reports on the Census, holds that the 
figures in both the Central and North Western Provinces show 
the superior vitality of male life in India after infancy at any 
rate and up to the age of 50 years* 

Age .—In the Province, exclusive of the BVuidatory Staley 
there are S,120,383 children under 12 j'ears of age, of wham 
1,621,645 are boys and 1,495,637 spfe girls. The percentage of 
children on the total population is therefore 381 ; of male chib 
dren on total males 39 ; of female children on total females AML 
Comparing this with results in other Provinces we find the 
following t— 

Central Province 44 f 
North Western Province (1865) 37 
Oudb, {1S69) 

Bengal 

It thus appears that the proportion of children is larger in 
this than in any of the other Provinces cited, but the proportion 
tallies with what was ascertained at the last Census in I860. 
As in Bengal we find the general proportion of children of all 
classes to the total population to be 38*1 per cent- ; but taking 
the Hindoo population only; the proportion is375 percent, while 
among the . aboriginal tribes who are classed a* " others 1 ' it is 
3D7‘ The districts in which the aboriginal tribes form a large 
or the largest section of the population arc Be tool, Cbindwara, 
Seoul, WUrndla and Balnghat; and in them we find ike percen¬ 
tages of children to total population to be 41/6, 40^, 40*6, 40 b 
a.ud 41*8 respectively* 

Showing the percentages separately for the Hindoo and 
aboriginal population they would stand thus 


Boys ou 

Girin <m 

Children on total 

maJas* 

f Finales* 

population 

3U- 

37-2 

384 

\ 37' 

33-9 

85*6 

37'6 

U$ 

36* 

37*3 

81*4 

84*5 
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Chi iid wara 
Seoni 
Muudla 
Bulaghal 


F^tc :ntagtJ of children on total population of tfc* 
Hindoos, Aborigines* 

S9‘9 44 4 

40' \ 42*2 

40*1 4C9 

£$*[> 4l*5 

uuiia^u^ii ««i 41 *8 12*3 

The proportion per cent, of children in cadi religious class of 
the population is as follows s— 

Hindoos 
Mahomed ans 

HoodhUta <4 * M 

Chrisimus «* 

Gibers TVt , 

T1 jL f proportion of men, women, boys and girls in every hun¬ 
dred of the population is :—■ 


37-5 

MH 

SO 8 
28 5 
403 



Men, 

Women. 

Boy a. 

Qir&iv 


at 49 

80*98 

19-56 

17*07 

MahomflfUna .« 


32-09 

JO-88 

1654 

1 Boodbiatp 

35-49 

33*71 

16-84 

14 40 

Ohriatiani *,* it . 

47*64 

23*79 

14-09 

14 - 43 - 

j Others 

W'M 

80-42 

20-95 

19440 


N citioMUiites, Castes wild -The main divisions tmder 

which population is arranged in the Statement are Nou- 
Asiatijcs, Mixed races, and Asiatics, and the totals of these three 
divisions are exhibited below :— 



Non-Asiatics. 

Mixed races, 

Asiatics, 

British Territory 

■4,876 

1,422 

8,195.721 

Feudatory States 


4 

1,049,708 

Total 

4,376 

1,426 

9,245,427 


The non* Asiatics, numbering 4,376j are almost all 'Europeans, 
“Only six being returned as Americana and one as an African, 
Of the Europeans 2,570 are shewn as military, the remaintier 
r epresent mg the European civil population of the Province, 
By mixed races must chiefly be understood Eurasians, and they 
are only 1,426; while of them only 4 are found in the Eenda- 
tory portion of the Province. The majority of the Eurasians 
resioe in the towns of Kagpoor and Jubbulpootv The number 
of Eurasians is altogether small, and it may be thought that 
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mtuty hnfre been Included among the Europeans. Asiatics are 

further subdivided into " Natives of India" and f( others than 
Natives of India.” It is in Hie former that we are c'liij$|ty la¬ 
ter ested. The latter number only 296, and are made up of 

6 Armenians, 1 Arab, and "289 Afghans. These Inst were re¬ 
turned from Jubbulpoor ami Hoiihuugabad, and seem to belong to 
the class of Cabuiee traders who are found all over India, 

Natives of India are grouped under the following principal 
heads;-— (L) Aboriginal or bill tribes. (2.) Hindoos. (3,) 
Persons of Hindoo origin not recognising distinctions of caste, 
(4) Mo.homedaus. (5.) Others, The first two of these are 
from their numbers entitled to be ranked as the most Impor¬ 
tant. Under the 3rd class, the most noteworthy subdivisions 
a Las the Satuanlees and KabeerpuutbeeA Under the 5 till head are 
shown a few Parsees (74), and Jews (2,) To begin with the 
aboriginal or hill tribes; lu tlm Centra! Province they num¬ 
ber m all 2,014,731, in the Kbalsa 1*669*835, and 344,80b irt 
the Feudatory States. Iu the khalsa therefore they iovm more 
than a fifth of the total population, and in the Feudatory States 
Inure than a third* 

The aboriginal tribes are Isb* Bheels, Bbilals, Koh, Koorkoos* 
and B&igttSj all belonging to fcbi ao-catled Itolurian or Northern 
group of aborigines, the last being so classed only coujecturaljy j 
Sadly. Gondii, Marias and K bunds, all coming under the Dru- 
viuian or Southern group of aborigines. Of the former group 
the Blieels and Bin lain are met with chiefly iu Kimftr, where the 
number of the former is 1 8,420* fU4 of the latter, who are de¬ 
scendants of Bheels that have intermixed with Hindoo tribee, 
4,589. The re main lag B heels are met with iu the i>etoo) 3 Ho- 
shungabad and Upper dodavury districts; and Bbiials are found 
in small numbers in nearly all districts of the Jubbujpoor, Net- 
buddaand Ohufctisgurh Divisions ami in the Upper Godavurv Dis¬ 
trict A single Bhilai is returned from Nagpoor. The Koorkoos 
who live on and around the Mall ad eo hills, are principally con¬ 
fined to the districts of HoshimgaUid and Betool, and number m 
the former 29,968 and ill the latter 19,295. They are found 
scattered over the northern, western, and central part of the Pro¬ 
vince. The Ko3s are chiefly found iu the Jubbulpoor district, 
where they count 2 1*918 souls. The liaigas are almost entirely 
confined to Mimdla, 6,679; 800 are met with in Jubbulpoor aud 

7 51 in Balagbafc. Of the Southern group of aborigine^ the Ma¬ 
rias are met with in Chanda where their number is 30,020. In 
no other district do they exceed more than a few hundred. The 
KJuuuri are only 1,216 iu all, ami are found scattered iu Very 
small numbers over nearly all the districts of ihe Province. 
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yn$/tribe that embraces the bulk of tire aboriginal population 
fr'OTc id the; Gouda They form 86* *21 per cent; of the total abo¬ 
rigines of the Province excepting Snmbuipoor. This 86*21 per 
cont is distributed over the several parts of the country in these 
proportions:— 


Physical Division, 

Total Gond 
population. 

PmnorHun to 
total lionds. 

Yin dh van Division 

65.178 

8 3) 

Nerbudda do 

154,220 

0 25 

datpoora do. 

506.065 

$< 

Ohtmisgnvh Plain 

30H 806 

n na 

Nagpoor Plain with Wurdha Valiev. 

354,907 

q-$$ 

Other parrs 

167,500 

945 


The Satpoom Division, containing the districts of Sconi, 
Chindwara, Balaghab, Betool mid Mundia, is the dmf strong¬ 
hold of the Goods, Next to the Salpoora county comes in this 
respect the plain of Ghuttisgurh. The iWbtidda. Division (in* 
eluding tho districts of Jybbiilpoor except Munvam, Nuvshmgporc 
and Hoshitngabad) mid the Sagpoor Plain witli the "Wurdba vai- 
h y (eojpstaUuug Wurdha* Nagpour and Bhandara) contain each of 
tl eui only a third of the Good population of theSatpoora Divi¬ 
sion, T h e sa rn e is the case with Oh an cl a an d tb e U p p er G od a - 
vary taken together, while the Goud element is weakest in the 
Vindhyan districts of .Damoh and Sanger. 

The total Hindoo population of the Kh&laa, excluding SumbuU 

* P 0()r ’ ' 5,534,836 and the number of separate castes which have 
bv-ou found to exist in the Central Province probably do not full 
short of 600, 

Ail the castes that number more than KMbO'OQ souls are 
noted below, with the percentage each beats to the total Hiedoo 
population ; — 
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Snme of the chief castes divided according to sex and 
are seen in this table :— 


Cuatirn. 

f ‘ J | 

on eoU] df Caatifl, 

JUm. 

Eiyf. 

Women. 

OJrte. 

Brabiofti] ... 

87 47 

U m 

h — 

3. -4 A 

W2 

t’ u rtbe ei wid £ni to oo 

31 41 

W-4U 

»&& 

17 

Lt'-dUea ... 4ir . 



31 ^ 

l/i3 

PotiTvar ... 

S3 17 

JV4R 

3U 37 

l&W 

.^uctmaieo 

SJ7*:7 

n V4 


2i>(t7 

Ahflsr 

forai 


wm 

JS'&u 

Utae.i- 

WH 

20133 

3^7 

Jo-ae 

VoiaynWF or trod ora ... 

s««9 

lWi 

Haw 

14*27 

J;Abj4ra-, 

WT22 

ae ; rie j 

itsrttf 

lij-y;; 


Infirmities.—Ol the persons shown as lunatics or idiots, the 
males were more than double the females; but the whole 
number seems surprisingly small,—855 males and 401 females, 
or only 1 in every 10,000 of the population. The Feudatory 
States, while showing the same proportion between male and 
female lunatics* show proportionately 3 lunatics or idiots for 
every 1 in the Kbalsa* In the different districts, too, there is 
considerable variation in the numbers shown. The deaf and 
dumb are shown to give 1 in every 2*500 of the population, and 
in the Feudatory States 1 in every 2,u00. Here the proportion 
between males and females is not disparate,—1,086 males being 
showy against 1,662 Females. The deaf and dumb appear to bo 
most numerous in the Nimar district, and then in the Upper 
God a vary* Wurdha, Chi ml warn, Nag poor and Nmsinglipoor 
districts. The blind are I in every 760 of the population, and 
1 in 1,250 in the Feudatory States* and here the females exceed 
the mates, the mitnbers being 5,275 males and 5,786 females. 
The most blind are returned from FJimar, Chanda, Wiuriha and 
iVursiugbpoor, Lepers are shown as $6 in 130,001) persons in 
the K balsa and 60 in 100,000 in the Feudatory States. The 
males are considerably more numerous than the fem files, Nimar, 
YV urd.ua and Chanda showing the largest proportion of lepers. 

JEducatian.**-' The information obtained regarding the progress 
of education among the people is confessedly iuaccunite. The 
returns of the Education Department, on which reliance can be 
placed* show nearly 80,000 males m under instruction* whereas the 
Census figures fall far short of tins* Taking the males above 
20 years of age 3 per cent, only have been returned as able 
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Education, Occupations* 

and write* This way be witliin the mark, but there 
can lie no doubt that everywhere the general population is 
t utirely illiterate, so that the schools which have been opened 
m so many places have a great task before them in preparing 
the rising generation to exercise m appreciable effect on the 
ignorance which prevails on all sides. But even this proportion 
is not much lower than what is found in some other parts of 
India, for in the last report on Public Instruction in Bengal 
ills stated that— u A Census of 36,0tH) souls in a rural tract 
of the 24-Fergimnaba showed that 4| per coot, of the people 
could read, write and count- A Census of 175,000 souls in 
the Nuddea district showed that2^ percent, of the people could 
road and write” The Census Statements give 4,341 females as 
able to read and write or under instruction, while the depart¬ 
mental return already referred to shows 6,756 girls under in¬ 
struction* 

Occupations —The occupations of 2,532,342 males are shown. 
The great majority of these arc engaged in agriculture, the 
numbers being 1,342,297, The next largest class consists of 
those engaged in making or dealing in fabrics or articles of 
dress; they numbered 219,730, the weavers being the most 
numerous, 174,303* Persons in service or performing personal 
offices are 119,031. The people live chiefly by agriculture, and 
the numbers of this class are increasing rather than diminishing 
since the weaving and spinning trades have become so much less 
profitable than they used to be, 

T0iy/ta*~Tlift population of towns shows a tendency to decrease* 
except in the ca^e of those on the line of Railway, In the Nor- 
Imdda Valley, through which the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way Hue passes, the towns are described as “ flemishing and grow- 
ing in size ” illustrated by Gadarw&ng Hard a and Sohagpoor, 
which are no doubt every year increasing in importance, and fix 
each of which a large trade in country product snow carried on. 
But wherever trade is not attracted the population must de- 
cl i no, p w i pg to b e w op partu n i ties which of fc r else vv h ere f w h ; i c t h e 
increased expense of living in towns attracts to the country 
the class of persons on small fixed incomes, and is calculated 
to limit town residence to the classes whose occupations require 
them to stay. 

The rate of municipal taxation per head of population varies 
from Ks. 1-12-4 a year in Tumsar* in the Rimndara district of 
Nagpoor and iis 1-10-5 in Kaintheewifch a military c&ntoumenfc, 
to 3 annas 1 pie in Pamee, also in Bhandara. 



to read 



Central Province. 


"'Sfy&fa Town# oj which the inhabitants exceed 5000. arranged 
according to PoptiLition. 


§L 


Division. 


Nfljjrpoor 


J ubbiilpoor 


Xertmdda 


GLu Disturb, 


District. 

Names of Towns. 

Number of 
Tr> habitants- 

( 

Jfagpoor i 

! i k 

r Nagpoor ,♦. 

Kamtkeo 

Usurer 

Khnpa 

Nflu-ftjv.jr 

Uatntok 

Mohapa 

Burner 

BoU 

84,U1 

*8,831 

llMi 

8,007 

7.150 

1 7,045 . 

5.572 

5,012 

4 S 

I Bhaadara ... < 

.. < 

Bhatttoii 

PoBnaa 

TmnesJ 
| Mob lists 

11,43a 

r,m 

a,m 

OHantU,,. .,, J 

Ciwvla 

Antloros 

u>$m 

5,371 

( Wurdiia ... j 

Klnganghat 

At YOG . 

LtooW 

5,55$ ! 

| Jubbulp-jor 

Jubbulpoor 

55,138 

11 S&xtgor ... j 

Saoi^or 

GadlmRota 

45,655 

9,085 

j | Dsmoa ... j 

| _____ . 

Diuuok 

Halt a 

0,189 

5,251 

\ Seoul 

Seeni 

9,557 

I Chsudwara ... |, 

! Girinitaoitt 
| Ijodliikhera i ... 

f Pawdkuma 

| 

5,219 

5/il8 

£ 

I Hoahangabad ... J | 

' ( 

IlCsbangabad 
! Harda „ + 

Soeni 

| Sohngpoor .,4, 

M T (J 13 
9,170 
7,579 

ft ^ 

| -. 

i ' Karsiaghpore . . j 

Niirsmgttptxsr 

GadartFum 

7,554 

6,063 

1 Nimar ... \ 

l _ ___ 1 

Bn: .haupoor 

Khontittwa 

£9,303 

14,119 

Raipoor J , 

f__ ,. __ l 

RaipoOr ... 

Dhunifa^o 

19J1C ! 
6,023 } 

Bllaspoor 
¥c uiUtory State 

K Raptor J.** 

Kawarda 

5,111 ! 
6,5 90 | 

Sum h&lpoor ... 

SmubMpoar 

11,020 j 



































































j §. CdWte of Bsmr. iljj 

J%0 Cost of Census*^' The people showed little mom than 

BEfl3ish cariitoifcy as to the object of the emimemtion* The only 
spot where any feeling of disquiet was excited was in a part of 
the Bakghat district Some of the wilder Qonds thought 
that Government intended to throw the Census papers (with the 
names of the parties written there on) afterwards into the tanks 
01 rivers, mid that thus those whose names were recorded 
would die. Again in other places an idea prevailed that, ow¬ 
ing to the Census being taken, the population would eventually 
decrease and die oft The number of returns recei ved in the 
h omos Office for compilation was 190,120, written in English, 
Hindoo, Mara thee, Gordon and Teloogoo. The most numerous 
returns were those written in Hindoo, after them came the Mara? 
tls o returns, then the Oordoo, Engjjsh, and Teloogoo, 

The total coat of the Census was £3,1^5-9, 

* 

Berar, 

The first and, as yet, only Census of Berar was taken during 
s night of the 7th November 1367* In that year the follow ¬ 
ing was the population* The areas marked* are only appro¬ 
ximate 
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1,344 

103,573 

643,134 
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3,013 

067 

71,283 


117 

4 ; 

& Oomvi\otteo 

*2M& 

911 

$7,841 

407,276 

m 

4 

4, Wean 

*5,510 

1,634 

[19,303 

477,361 

86 

4 

f Lllblipfir© 

5. ( ■f 

*1,122 

514 

66,333 

803,953 

270 

4 j 

(Mfalgtat,,/ 


324 

7,411 

40,465 

24 

If 

Total 

17jm 


435,760 

2,261,565 

198 

4 


a number higher than in any division of the neighbouring Central 
I roviuce, Umugh far below the average of the North-West 
1 rovince. J bis average indicates a paucity of population, which 
l * I'cnmrkable when it is contrasted with the cultivated area, 
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1,034 

Tots! 

1 ' | 

5,424 
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jSfrt' The proportion betvveeo the sexes was females. to 
males of fill ages, 48*S of adults and 46 fJ oi children. 

Creed ,—The principal divisions of the peoples m to 
caste were-—- 


Cf 


eed and 


Christians 

Jews.., 

PaT*5G&tf 

MahOmedani 

prahitiizja 

Kashatriyu 

Vaiabja 

Sutirji. 

Out Caste a, 
Aborigine* 
Hindoo Seda 


Total 


003 

rs 

7b 

#4,951 

49*843 

w y m 

2g t aiR 

1,441,2,0 

aO,H7¥> 

163,053 

55,213 

2 .231,599 


The Mussulmans constitute only f> 94 per cent, of the who Ip 
papulation. The Brahmin^ who belong almost entirely by ,ori* 
gin to Maharashtra, uurahe'r 4TS43 souls, Many M a rath as of 
no particular family claim the honour of a Rajpoot descent. f J w 
distinction is also claimed by the Hrj is of the MolgUit-«uui 
Batpoora range, who assert that they arc Raj pools depressed by 
the necessities of a mountain life, whereas they are Goads or 
Koorkoo* elevated by generations of a oj&ti-cliiefi^aid he 
































Castes and Qecwa&iom of ike 2*eopl* t 

the population of course falls under the general 
utjrasj, m which the industrial classes are Included But the 
paucity of the Kbakrobs or Bnugces (scavenger oaste), the total 
|itimber of whom is only 303, and who are often $0 strong else¬ 
where, is a serious sanitary evil; and efforts to induce any Im¬ 
migration of this caste from the neighbour'eg provinces have 
hitherto been unsuccessful, 

OcGupai ':ions ,~ l The adult males were thus distributed according 
to their occupations. 


Cias^ 

Order. 

Numbers, 

L ( 

Professional ... | 

Government Servants 

Engaged in defence of the country 

The lourued odious, &c. 

(1,203 

um 

mm .>V 

Total 

\ io, ia; 

lb t 

Domestic .., | 

Domestic ... ,,, t ,„ 

; Kngftgod eh pariom. mg p oraona 1 oiTi cos ,,, 

i ■ 

io.ei? 


Total 

19,247 

HL ( 

Commercial ,. h j 

iPursons who buy or soli 
-Engaged iii the conveyance of men, goo do, 
ami animals ... **, 

42,525 

13,12? 


Total 

55,353 

IV. \ 

Agricultural ... \ 

Person - po sse firing or working 1 tbo kind ... > 

Persona engaged with onimajs ,,, 

439,672 

8,601 


Total 

148,27;) 

V. 

Industrial 

Arrians and Mechanic# 

Textile fabric & and dross 

Food and drink 

Dealers in animal aubstancoo 

Dealers iu an l and suba tanc cu 

i)8,6S8 

23,246 

2,330 

5,527 

2,893 


Total 

71,725 

VL ( 

Indefinite / 

if " 

Labourers 

Persons of property ♦*. ... , M 

Pemns supported by the community, &e. 

76,023 
*0 5 
48,330 

pi 

Total 

126,108 

_ 

Grand Total . J 

73.U13 


There lias 
night of the 
suits 


Outlli. 

been but one Census in Qudh ; It was taken on the 
XUt February 1S6£)> and gave the following re^ 
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108,24^ 
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Details oj Population* 
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Lucknow, 

lTn&o s 

3i;tru Brnikea, 
Sitapoor, 
HarSlUj 
Klioreo, 
I^Mzabat), -.. 
Bhar,ucli, 
Gouda,, ,,. 
lu>y liit r- eilly 3 
Suit an poor, 
Fra^bgim, 



Population. 

Area; 

^1 

Numbo?"GJ“ 

bo vises por 
square male. 


970,635 

i,302 

096 

i«r f. 1 * 

724,949 

1,340 

138 V 

... 

875,8^6 

1,343 

049 


930,324 

2,250 

417 


930,977 


406 

... 

737,733 

9,1146 

248 

... 

1,437,009 

2,333 

816 , 

t■ ■ 1* + 

774,457 

2,710 

280 

*f1 “■ 

1467,813 

2,639 

441 


782,874 

1,3,50 

5 79 , 

■■i i** 

930,023 

1,569 

593 

1 

986,053 

1 

1,724 

043 


native, popular on, have to be added 


represents the 


Military (Native), M1 
Friduuera, ... ,., 

.'KUil'ApGLlUS, 

1C ur-terns, 

making a grand total of I'l > 2 f 0 » 03 & 


*-r ... 718 

. 8,017 

... 5,448 

935 

At thtftime of taking the 
census the area of Oudh was supposed to be 2S.fi6a square 
urA it was therefore calculated that there were 478 persons to 
erudi square mile; the area has since been ascertained more accu¬ 
rately to be 23,930 square miles and there were therefore 4(>9 per^ 
sone to each square mile. 

Greed.— Following the classification adopted in the Census 
Keport the population is shown below in nice great divisions:— 

1. Europe 3 na ? Eurmslaoa and Native Christ inns, ^ 0,431 

2. Higbor Cftstti ■, c£ Mulivmetlaua, ... ... ... 430,747 

3. M-du>medan converts from tko Mgher aastM of Hindoos, ... 12,607 

4 . Lciwv 0 asteft o F Muh-smodsiri r, .. ... iM 

5. Hi ghtt r Cae toe of Htod o^s 3 ,.. . .. * .., 2,480,414 

a 1itw& Oaaiea of Hindoos ... T*2$tei88 

7. Aboriginal GaateSJ ... lM 90,490 

8. ftoligioae Mendicants, ,,, .a 1:30,548 

9. MLcAtaneous, , , ... ... 155,188 

Hi 11 loos form thc innjorifcy of the population > their n n mhers 
being 10,002,273. The brahmins are the most numerous caste ; 
they number 1,397,808 and form 12 o pet 1 cent- of the entire 
population. 

i'owns .—Ltick no w, by for the I arg est clty in the Prov 1 nee, has a 
population of 284,779; Faizahad comes next with otily 37/804 
inhabitants and no other town has 20,00(1 

.Languages.—V he common language throughout Oudh is Cordon, 
but the dialect differs somewhat in the various districts; in mnxo 
Persian, and in others Hindee words prevail. The Tharooa, of whom 
there are rather more than 6,000, have a language of their own. 























<h(nv<h of population in the Punjab, 

Th.fi Punjab 


*8L 


The first reliable census of the Punjab was taken on the 
l$t January 1-856, when the Province was tuuml to #ntiM« 
12 717 821 inhabitant*} but this waa exclusive oE the l>«uu 
territory subsequently «$*a, winch, according to a census 
t alien fu the North-Western Provinces m J18,>o, con tarn m. .t 
p opulation of 1,798,783 souk exclusive of Uhauiaua (b^sa , 
of 1 which no regular census liad been taken, hut which * t orn 
an approximate enumeration made at the settlement -of the 
district in 1846, wa» calculated to contain 181,683 inhabitants. 
The British possessions now under the Government ot Ue 
Punjab contained, therefore, at the beginning of the year 
1855 not less than 14,668,28? inhabitant* On the 30th 
January 186S a second census-of the Punjab was mkoo, snow- 
iuo a total population of 17,596 752 souls, the ^crease m 
18 years amounting to nearly three millions. No later census 
has been taken, but, presuming that the population has in¬ 
creased in the same ratio during the past 5 years'as it mil 
in the IS years preceding, it may be roughly calculated that 
the population of the Province at the end of 1872 uim-.mted • 
in round numbers to 19,000,000 souls. 01 the total population 
of 17,596,752 shown in the 1808 census, 9,581,292 woie wales 
and 8,01-6,460females, H',210,865 were adults.. 1,137,506 youth* 

. „d young women and0,248,442 children under 12 years (jf age ; 
17411 were Europeans, 2,<)44 Eurasian^ 2,513 Native Un-mums, 
1,141,848 Sikhs, 6,094,759 Hindoos, 9,881,867 Mahometans and 
1,006,8It) of other classes. Agriculturists numbered J.4ut,8f>3r, 
and non-agriculturists 8,165,884. The Mahoroedans term W-i 
per cent ot the total population, Hindoos 3178 per cent , auu 
Sikhs 6 5 per cent, 

Tii e pro portion of Mohomed&ns is largest in the districts of the 
Reslmwtir, De.rnja't, Rawalpindi and Mooltau divisions# m the 
first of which they compose 92 to 94? per cent, ot the whole 
population, and smallest in the Delhi division, the Um^t 
and Rohtuk districts of the B^ear di vision, and the Kangm dis¬ 
trict of the Julhitotlhur division, The Hindoo element is strongest 
in the Kangva district (where 93 per cent of the population are 
Hindoos) and in the Dehli division anti Rphtnkamj Bissar dis¬ 
tricts, and weakest in the Peshawar, Pawurpimlee, and 

ilooltan divisions. The Sikhs ate chiefly found in the Lahore, 
thnnt&ur, ^hlldadhur and Umballa di visions. In the 1 crozepoor 
district they compose -9 percent, of the population, aud iu 'he 
TJnmtmr district £4 per cent. 





Tht Punjabi, 


Creeds - — The principal tribes and casf.es are— Jits, l T 3i>&,399 
Mahomed an, inhabiting ohifefly those divisions where Maho¬ 
med a ns nredottdti&te, except (be Peshawtn division, :.ml 
1,870,09 1 Hindoo and Si kh, fbuhd in all districts {except Kangm) 
where Hiuoooh and Sikhs predominate. Brahmins, 800,517, 
found m all districts; but chiefly in those where Hindoos predo- 
mi :ate* Rajpoots, 658,083 Hahouiedau, found through out the 
Piovinco east of the Indus, and 334.292 Hindoo, of whom 213,11)3 
are pill Rajpoots of the Kaugra, i ioshisirpoov ami Goorda^poor 
districts, and 121,121) Plains Rajpoots, found chiefly in the district; 
cast of the Ravee. Pathans* 703,6.12, chiefly in the Pesbawur and 
Berajat divisions* Belooc lines, 235 J 23, chiefly in the Dei a j at divi¬ 
sion Syuds, 212,540, found in all districts, (JpojuTS, 424/195 
Mabomedau, found in all districts, but chiefly between the 
Chenahaud the Sutlej, and 112,319 H indoo, chiefly to the east of 
the Boas. Armas, 477,209 Hindoo and Sikh, found chiefly lo the 
west of the Ravee and in the Mooltan and JJerajat divisions. 
Knshmeerees, 230,553 , IViahomedan, of whom about 80/)u0 are 
in the Umritsur division, 40,000 in the Lahore division, 08 000 
in the Rawulpiudee division, and 23,000 ifi die Pe&hawnr and 
Hasan* districts, Bunnies, £67,953, Hindoos, in all districts, but 
chiefly in tlie DHki and Hi&sar divisions. Maos, 1 30,385, ho* 
medans, chiefly in the Goorgaoa district, JEanails, 6,2ti9 r 
Hindoos, cem jibed almost entirely to the Kaogra district 

Bmiaity. —The most populous districts are Umba.lla, Scalk^t 
Hoslnarpoor, Gurdnspoor and Uniiitsuv, The average popu¬ 
lation per square mile of the whole Province was 173 hi 
1858* The most thickly populated districts (omitting Simla, 
the circumstances of which are exceptional) were— 


Jullundhur * „ , 586 per squire nlMo* 

Ur/ritsur 5#$ ,, 

gfe&Jkoto 

0 v V da spoor497 „ 


Delhi 

Jlo&b tarpon 
L.oodiimfii 


400 per square mile. 
450 ,* 

42J> 


The most sparsely populated districts were-— 


Kofin I ... 51 pi*r aqn am mlk\ 

Darn IiHtiailK han 50 ,> 

JbiTag 01 „ 


Montgomery 
Si re a 


fil per square mile* 

m 


OoMlpotions ,—The agricultural classes compose 65 per cent, of 
the population of the Province, and the non-agricultural classes 45 
percent. Of the agricultural population, the proportion of pro* 
prietors to tenants is among Sikhs as 100 to 23, among Hindoos 
as 190 to 55, and airnmg Mulimed&us m 100 to GL 







V 


Vital:Sfatitmbt 



—The Fiinjab contains 35,740 villages in all, of which 5 
have upwards of 60»(K)0 inhabitants, 14 of from SO,000 to £0*000, 
6 of from 15,000 to 20,090, 3.1 of from 10,000 to 15,000, and 
99 of from 5,000 to 10,000. The principal towns are— 


1S4 ? 4-.IT Pash war 

13$j9.25 JuUunOlitir 
J>S p 92i Mtfafca ft 


53,555 

45,602 


D&lhi 
Iliunkar 
Lsbcrn? ..v 


Z«%wo$ks&.—T he language of the people of all the districts east 
of the Indus (except the Tmns-Himalayau peTgunnahs of Lahoul 
and Spi ti in the Kangrn district) is Hindee or Punjabee, the dialect 
varying in more or less degree in almost every district and often 
in different parts of the same district. The language spoken m 
Laluml and Spiti is a dialect of Thibetan. Trans-Indus Pushtoo 
is the language of the villagers near the frontier in the northern 
districts, and Belooehee of those on the southern Derajat border* 
Persian is generally spoken by the upper classes in the city-of 
Peshawar, and Oorrioo in the other large cities of the Punjab. 

Vital 8t%tfaH0s.™Wh& year 1872 was far from healthy. Bei- 
ween May and December epidemic cholera prevailed more or less 
in all the more populous districts lying on or near the main routes 
of pilgrims from Hurd war between the Grand Trunk Road and 
the Himalayas, carrying off 8,727 lives ; cholera was followed by 
a very severe form of fever, which proved fatal in 264,711 eases— 
upwards of 50,000 ift excess of the preceding year; smalhpox 
caused 23,728 deaths, chiefly among children jaijd lastly, dengue, 
which prevailed extensively in the Punjab under other names in 
1869-70, became epidemic in the tract between the Jumna and 
Sutlej. Altogether the recorded death*rate of the Province rose 
from 21 per thousand in 1871 to 24 per thousand in 1872, and 
in some of the towns the mortality was excessive. Id Delhi and 
Lahore it exceeded 50; in Peshawar it exceeded 60 ; and in some 
&m alle r towns it was u p ward a o f 70 p er t h ou san d. % h e s e rat i os 
give a somewhat exaggerated idea of the mortality amongst the 
urban populations, as they are calculated upon the census returns 
of 1868, since which period the population of many of the towns 
has coLsidentb’ly increased. In the cases of rural circles the exag¬ 
geration resulting from increase oi population is probably more 
than made up by omissions due to defective registration, but in 
towns where the mortuary returns are fairly accurate and the 
increase of population greater, the recorded death-rate is probab¬ 
ly considerably in excess of the reality. Still there can be no 
doubt that, compared with the preceding year, the mortality in 
towns in 1872 was great. 


Vofe xvm 






Population of iht Punjab 



IjJHABITtfD Bou 

- 

PORT- 

IimutcT. 

No* of 
Masonry 
Dw^pingn. 

Nn. of all 
other kinds* 

Total. 

23 » 

<3 

Ad alt 
Females. 

Delhi ■- 
Gtoorgam 

Kurual 

22,776 

43,939 

111,078 

133,048 

84,482 

17L344 

156,424 

125,321 

— 

198,296 

205,190 

186,956 

175,783 

195,900 

166,677 

... 

Rfihtiilt ... 

SM& ... 

u.m 

25$ 13 

90,001 

111,® 

11,709 

107,051 
187,458 
48,m 

153,767 

160,821 

67,62/$ 

mM 

141,477 

52,504 

Umbatta,... 

hvmw* 

Simla ... 

29,830 

18.744 

7,830 

It 

243,302 

151,931 

7,380 

331,040 

483,698 

16,026 

281,163 

154,756 

7,773 

Jiilhirulhur «>« 

Hoahiarpoor 

K&ugra ... 

25$S$ 

* 17,030 
442 

216,948 

192,139 

IM-iM 

212,832 

209,169 

147,484 

247.724 

284,400 

22.5,007 

208.682 
253,678 
214,651 ; 

Umrtt&ar 

jBcwdkota... 

G^prdaapoor 

48,305 

11*240 

154,741 

180,245 

192,652 

198,046 

197,485 

208,286 

272,889 

311,037 

290,711 

220,649 

267,142 

38^075 

Labors ... 

■fforoJipoor 

GwjrftUwuiaU 

56>797 

7,335 

26,024 

! 14,739 
112,383 
131,640 

201,536 ! 
119,713 

m$p 

260,392 

170,785 

181,572 

136,432 

1H,029 

Rawu'lpmdoo 

... 

Goojrat 

Shbb^or 

4,000 

2,647 

14,588 

12,787 

71,579 

110,368 

141,007 

78,762 

75,579 

118,010 

456,195 

86,549 

213,423 

141,811 

187,191 

111,329 

134,189 

135,246 

m f m 

100,847 ( 

Mflalfc&n ... 

Jimng ... 

Md«t«wiy 

MvtzutofgurU 

18,355 

2,828 

7,255 

5,578 

93,539 

72,158 

85,021 

59,587 

111,794 

74,986 

72,276 

05,135 

• * 

167,275 
110,040 
116,000 
03,468 

139,875 
(|0 tfG9 
SH^Ofe 
81,569 

Derail Ismail Ktom ... 
Deroh GliflzosKh&u>.. 
Bunvoo 

2,141 

4,25,5 

10 

82,969 

57,884 

00,027 

85,100 

02,139 

60,687 

124,782 

99,551 

85.d34 

112,273 

85,554 

77,738 

pasha wm: 

Kohftt ... 

... 

4,848 

90 

300 

110,60S 
28,548 
76,000 

121,456 

2fyM 

u^m 

106,090 

45*290 

96,162 

143,779 

39.012 

$jjS6'7 

Total <.# 

605,769 | 

3,509,707 

4,015,470 

6,402,356 

4,717,820 

























UtASSmCATIOK OP 
POPULATION. 


Youths. 

Young 
W omen. 

Oiuedhex usi^'Stt 
12 Yeaijs. 

Total. 

' i 

fj 

& 

m 

ii 

Cu^imANS, 

IdTO- 

pemng* 

a 1* « 

(3 £» 

>3 *! * 

d 0 O 

Hh 

xa t 

a'gw 

wags 

sE> 

h£ " 

A 

& 


Females. 

27,54* 

17,698 

1.12,845 

95,003 

621.075 

490 

648 

233 

1,362 


i 7,052 

133,208 

111,948 

090,295 

348 

17 

1 

I 

Iklf^ iti 

16,041 

113,137 

93,953 

608,942 

259 

5fi 

33 


20,007 

13,581 

93,053 

787774 

484,031 

107 

51 

02 

9 

20,055 

19,770 

08,410 

84.604 

631,227 

298 

31 

10 

i 

8$fl8 

5,417 

41420 

36,822 

210,797) 

68 

12 

83 


45,212 

20,044 

I9i, «« 

160,851 

1,035468 

894 

1,195 

111 

89 

a«,i>3a 

17,820 

108,709 

91,327 

583,245 

429 

81 

:u 

.127 

1,4-1 J 

u;« 

4,147 

8,667 

£3,005 

1,865 

2,312 

2S8 

87 

tio,2o t.j 

20,701 

146,440 

121,370 

780405 

586 

631 

14 

101 

BB;87d 

24,029 

1SU70 

156,911 

939,972 

460 

30 

23 

5 

B7 ? 04*» 

21,230 

180,864 

114,421 

743,882 

83 

248 

8 

2d 

31,033 

18,416 

161,186 

131,607 

834,750 

535 

m 

' &7 

129 

33,5 (M 

19,734 

201,014 

172,9 H) 

1,005,004 

512 

1,535 

02 

214. 

31,214 

16,-115 

170,288 

150,603 

9o6,126 

497 

109 


19 

2&012 

16,519 

140,431 

128,407 

78 9,060 

217 

2,292 

598 

08 f 

23750 

15,251 

108,054 

H ? 081 

649,253 

204 

900 

10 


aifim 

15,465 

y 0,742 

34,186 

560,576 

207 

19 

25 

57 

27Ml 

17,785 

144,213 

12,055 

711,266 

115 

2,07:; 

64 

61 

19$91 

12,417 

103,283 

88,575 

600,988 

128 

42 

16 

(1 

20,3 67 

14,833 

124,870 

106,450 


342 

25 

2] 

3 

13,023 

3,123 

71,466' 

63,208 

368,796 

78 

14 

1 

1 

14,525 

7,709 

80,6012 

72,577 

471,663 

80 

910 

252 

72 

12,598 

0,533 

70,080] 

57,662 

848,027 

01 

13 

5’ 


11,319 

6,770 

72,031 

01445 

859,437 

04 

48 

4 

ti 

10,370 

5,133 

58,293! 

46,718 

205,547 

93 

24 

6 


12,822 

7,855 

75419)! 

62,007 

As64 

5 ' r j 

109 

31 

33 

9,612 

5,050 

61,08 (A 

47,984 

808,840 

im 

54 

10 

2 

6,100 

9,625 

58,612 

49,629 

287,547 

91 

27 

11 

4 

16^62 

30,527 

100,954 

82,840 

523,152 

271 

3,375 

37 


5,844 

3441 

28,180; 

23,9434 

i 45.4 J 9 

51 

53 

7 


17,955 

20,498 

77,306 

( 

62,730 

367,218 

122 

40 

fy 



438,676 

1 

3,380,480,2 J fi58,962. 

17,596,752 

. 1 

178] 

17,411 

] 

2,044 

2,518 


Q 











































Ch\§8mGATim OF Fori' Covch^led) 


Diemcr 

Sikhn* 

TRadoos. 

Mahomo- 

daaii. 

Othrtfl. 

TotpJ, 

Wbi ... 

GoorgEm 

Kuraal 

682 

128 

0,230 

447 t 07;> 

•177,214 

055,816 

133,913 
212,9 J 4 
131,213 

37,850 

20 

92,586 

621,875 
600,205 : 
608,943 

Rippiar ... 

Itobtuk ... 

Sifda 

1,812 

£53 

nfiZB 

376,833 

422,303 

17,930 

•102,928 
71,295 
82,120 

2,980 

37,329 

29,125 

484,651 

531,227 

210,795 

Uzoballa 

Indiana 

Sin;!/- 

56,440 

00,413 

410 

609,383 

319,571 

34,794 

286,874 

206,1 m 

5,175, 

1,455 
ey; 19 

m 

1,035,468 ! 
563 245 
33,990 

JuHundtmr 

Ho^biarpoor 

Kangrs. 

114,993 

70,400 

1,814 

312,471 
416,755 
698,te 

351,932 

318,(180 

48,013 

2$ ' 
120,005 
85 

730,165 

039,972 

743,882 

Umritanr 

Sealkofc# 

Gotfrtopoor 

223,219 

50,280 

79,387 

130*027 
218,771 
3(10,107 

377,135 

601,059 

32,296 

93,886 

132,174 

\Qlg%l 

833,750 
1,000,004 
300,120 , 

, Laben-a ... 

Fcmpoor 

Gflujranwalah 

1 10,208 
180,487 
38,911 

116,287 

68,406 

104,155 

470,236 

246,668 

$57,550 

80,907 

73.767 

49,05,5 

789,666 

519,253 

650,(576 

Ra^nilpiudea 

JbeluJii .,* 

, tioojrftfc ... 

Sliahpoor 

24,355 

13,805 

£0,(553 

3,122 

60720 
49,m 
53,174 
53,518) 

021409 

434,157 

537,701 

$05,507 

2,815 

4T84 

6.501 

711,256 

500,988 

616,361 

36V10 

Moolton k.- 
Jlnidg ... 

] Mob ternary 
MuzuiV^r^ur'; 

907 | 

z.m 

12,280 

2,571 

S 7,009 
57,207 
69,805 
86,743 

860,190 

270,819 

277,291 

249,805 

22,223 

10,899 

6^38 

471,563 

348,037 

359,437 

295,517 

Di. ;ih iHLuail Klia^ ... 
Bornli CHiaiioa Khau 
BnnncuK.. 

1,587 

1,124 

m 

48,75ft 

38,467 

26,222 

3.38,3S7 
. 204,527 
260,550 

$sm 

ijm 

240 

394,834 

308,840 

387)547 

Pft?Oi&wur 

Kohat *.* *.♦ 

Hag-arb ... 

2,014 

1,837 

973 

27,408 

6,544 

18,553 

481,447 

130,565, 

340,112 

3,871 

m 

1^16 

523,152 
145,419 ; 
367,218 

Total ym 

1,141,848 

6,094,760 I 

0,831,387 ; 

1,000,810 : 

£7,590,732 







































PopuUUian and Languages, 
ia of JcetVMr-fy ]8flS,^(CoiJciud<k1.) 


Ocoxt atzcw. 


Agrkultumta. 


Non-Agricul- 

turititis, 


Vn EY AZI.IKG LANGL AG E3. 


277,491 

mm 

331,395 

812,522 

m>m 

591,058 

320,858 

18,466 

405,041 

518,201 

540,034 

272,872 

mm 

5X8,050 

mm 

340,842 

213,514 

475,876 

302,874 

363,604 

177*761 

] 06,339 
119,619 
153,401 
205,799 

215,93ft 

178,420 

204,411 

267,786 

100,257 

267,484 


844,184 

290.469 
302,968 

as 

61,826 

584,432 

202,612 

20,529 

375,124 

421,771 

203,818 

560,078 

571,887 

869.470 

45S,59i 

203,411 

837,423 


189,114 

252,607 

191,015 

275,174 


89,748 

178,931 

135,420 

83,186 

255,416 

45,162 

99,714 


l&du, Hmdaou 
Ditto. 

Ditto* 

Urdu, Punjuboo, Jittoo, Bagroo, 
Urdu, Hindoo. 

Urdu, Puujjvboo, Bitgreo, BLattee* 

Urdu, Hindoo, Punjabeo,. 

Urdu, Punjabao. 

Urdu, Pabartjo, 

Urdu, Punjttboo* 
l>itlo. 

Urdu, Psharou, Lfthayko, 

Urdu. PuDjnh&ti. 

Ditto* 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

Ditto. 

IHitp* 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

Urdu, Ftmj&bea, MooUwobo, 

Urdu, Punjabuo, 

Ditto. 

Urdu, Ptinjabeo, Moolutm*. 

Urdu, Punjabcs, Pushtoo. 

Urdu* Punfubpo, Boloocboo. 

Urdu, Pun]also, Pushtoo. 


Urdu, ; 

Urdu,. PuDjuboo, Pushtoo, 


9 T 4ftl>,868 


8,165,884 




















A! tjs&re, 

Mysore, 

Physical 

A rea an d Bo u n&amett*— The itrov i u ce of Mysore I i es b e tire on 
IIS 4 * 6' and 16° O' north latitude; and 74 u 42' ant! 75° 37' east 
'10; ngitu de. I ts ex trem e bread th fro in eas t to w es tis 230 mi ies, 
and its extreme length from north to south lyo miles. it is 
bounded on the north by the Bombay Co i lee torn te of Dharwar 
and the Madras electorate of Bellary ; on the south by the Dis¬ 
tricts of Salem ami Coimbatore, both in the Madia a Presidency ; 
on the east by the Madras Districts of Beliary, Cuddapah and 
North Avcot; and on the west bv Coorg and the Western Ghats 
which separate Mysore from Mulatm and the two Can aims. On 
the eastern frontier of Mysore, the nearest point is about 120 
ip ties from the sea, and owing to a deflection in the line of Ghats* 
the western fret]tier is at one point only 120 miles from the sea. 
The aria of the Mysore Province has been variously computed in 
the absence of any systematic survey of the country. By a rough 
topographical survey carried out by Colonel Mackenzie between 
Id00 and ib07, the extent was estimated at 27,004 square miles. 
This estimate will continue to be accepted fur statistical pur¬ 
poses until a more accurate computation, is arrived at hy the 
trigonometrical and revenue surveys, 

That portion of the Mysore Province which is above the Ghats 
is often called the table land, but this denomination does not ac¬ 
curately represent the character of the country, which, although 
everywhere considerably above the level of the sea, is almost 
entirely free from the level tracts which characterize the .greater 
part of Hindustan. One striking physical feature ut Mysore 
consists in the huge piles of rocks known as “ do ergs/* some soli¬ 
tary, others in piles and ridges which are everywhere visible. 
Many of these doprgs have been fortified from time immemorial 
and have doubtless afforded safe shelter to many a robber 
chieftain. The Eastern Ghats form the frontier by which Mysore 
is separated from the British Carnatic provinces. In many parts 
the ascent over them into Mysore is steep, while in others it is an 
easy gradient. The countiy rises gradually from these Gliats 
towards Bangalore, which is situated in the most elevated portion 
of the Mysore plateau, and is 3,031 feet above the sea level The 
descent: from Bangalore on all sides is perceptible though very 
gradual On the north-west beyond tlm (jhituldropg range of 
hills, there is a gradual fall through the broad valley which leads 
to the v iver Tu u gabbootlra ne a r which is the station of Hu try hur, 
(probably the lowest point in. Mysore), the altitude of which above 
the sea is only 1300 feet To the south-west by Seiingapatam, 

* ~fihih sentiou siti olz hi Tmv&" apjvjvrod in Chapter l but the Myaore Admirtidra.- 
lien R&porfc Lad not bcenmahvi when that passed through the pre*m. 








WiTity 



EM* and Rmrs, 


<SL 


fcitef'e Is a more marked descent Tvliicli is abruptly term* mUd by 
the VV-esterEt Range of Ghats comprising in tlds direction the 
Kilgiri and Coorg Hills, and further north; the Munj&rabad and 
Nugar Rangels 

The loftiest elevations in Mysore are (I) SivAgunga (about SO 
miles from Bangalore) which reaches the height of &400 feet above 
the & ea* (2.) hundydroog, a doorg about §6 miles from Ban galore 
and 4,700 feet above the level of the sea. This bold ^jfey cliff 
is Iu ifcseIf a for tress and is f urther forti0ed by art 1 i was one 

of the most trusted strongholds of Hyder and Tippoo, who used it 
as a place of confinement for prisoners of war, and a preeipiterns 
rock known as r Tippoo's Drop,” from the summit of which Euro¬ 
pean captives were hurled, is pointed out To all appearance 
N uwdydvoog even with modern Artillery is injpie£m‘.ule f but it 
was taken by escalade in t791 by a Rdtish Eorce bc^tijng big to 
Lord Cornwallis's Army, with the loss of only thirty killed and 
wound.; !, A few European houses aro situated on fyumrmfi 
whence the river Pdpimr takes its rise* (il) The Beil aka 3 ran gam 
Hills (in the Ash tag i am Division) which vary in.elevation from 
four to five tliousHiul feet. These hills are clothed with nude vege¬ 
tation, unin habited^ save by a rude jungle tribe known a&Soligars* 
(4*) Kuduremukiia (in the Nugur pi vision) which is probably the 
highest hill m Mysore, and is a remarkable land- mark from the 
sea as well as from above and below the ghats. (B-) The Baba 
Bud an Mountains in the N ugur Division) which take their do-, 
situation from a Mahonciedan saint whose tomb is on one of the 
peaks. These hills are inhabited and contain several coffee 
plantations, some of which ate probably the oldest in Mysore, 
AiW'S.—The principal rivers in Mysore are the following 
The Tonga and Bhoodra rise in the north-west of Mysore, and 
uniting form the TungabbooUra, which flows northwards and east¬ 
wards till it joins the Krishna below Kurnooh The batik* of the 
Triiigabhoodra are too high for irrigation purposes. The Kavaree 
rises in Coorg and passes through Mysore in a south -easterly 
direction, after receiving the TUmavaice, the tolapavanee, the 
Sham ska, aud the Arkavatee from the north, and the Lakshimii* 
tvvthaaud the Kapinee from the sfiuth. T he Kavareo and its tri¬ 
butaries supply numerous irrigation channels and tanks and 
their course through Mysore is marked by a green fringe of cul¬ 
tivation. Tuo Ved&vatee rises near iheEababudan hills, flows due 
north with a shallow stream and joins the Tun gab hoodie Hie 
Pepuair, the P Jar, and Pennar rise in the eastern part of the 
Province* In their short course through Mysore their waters are 
detained and converted into chains of tanks. They become large 
rivers before they roach the sea* None of those rivers are navigable. 




Mysore, 


'Cdf's .—The principal forests are fottnd clothing tbe sides of 
.the western. mountains. They abound in teak, black wood and ether 
valuable kinds of timber. There are no forests in the East ora 
Ghats, Sandalwood grows spontaneously throughout tire Province. 

Itcsenmrs. —Them are no natural lakes in Mysore, but there 
avo neatly 20*000 artificial reservoirs nr tanks, some of which arc? 
of coask!arable magnitude; Uwing, however, to the undulating 
nature of the country, they are as a rule inferior in size to the 
tanks below the ghats. The largest is the Solikero Tank in the 
Shimoga District 

The Olimatc of Mysore is tern per ate, but not so healthy as 
might be ex oectfed* owing to the prevalence of fever in many In¬ 
ca! idea- In the hot season the thermometer ranges in the shade 
from G!l° to 87°, and in the cold season it ranges from 5J*° to 77 ,s . 
The Province h favoured by two monsoons termed respectively 
Muhgaie and Hlugare. The former or south-west is const (Wed 
by the natives to comvnonce at t he end of March or beginning 
of April. But in reality it seldom breaks before the 1st of Jimp* 
and the rain in April md May consists of the thunder showers 
which usher it in. These showers are generally very heavy md 
often fdi the tanks before the south-west monsoon arrives. The 
south-west monsoon closes at the end of August, the Hinguxe or 
north-east monsoon which is also preceded by thunder showers, 
setting in at the beginning of October and generally ceasing about 
ill o m id d 1 e of Novem her, Th u s, fro i n the cl me of A pi il to the 
hoginniiigcf December^ wheu heavy dews complete the growth of 
the crops, the Province does not remain long mi visited by rain 
in a propitious year* 
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The terra Mysore is a contraction of the Sanskrit word Ma- 
lii&fra&{|r& J the buffalo-headed monster, said to have been des¬ 
troyed by Kallce, another name for Chamuadee, which is the tute¬ 
lary deity of die Maharaja's family, and which is worshipped 
both in the Palace of Mysore aad on the *'ChaiHHQd€&* 1 Hijh iii 
the vicinity of the town. 
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The foBovnag are the principal towns In the Pi, 


\mnce :— 


Bangalore imUudijig tba Gartoninant 
j&tjaore 
K&Iiii" 

Toomkoor .... 

Hoy&aa 

ChitnJdrottg' 



T3>e hulk of the population m iy be conveniently divided under 
Brahmins, Vaisayait, Sudras, ±\Jah rat t as and Sjutiomedans. 

Bvakmlm, —The Brahmins are JVIfibnratu, Karnataka,. 
Teloogoo and ptfcyida, according to the reputed deiivati m of their 
ancestors. In respect oi doctrine |tiey are divided into lb tee 
schools, viz,, the jSm&rui, the MadUVn and th^ Srivaishiiaya. The 
Smarra is said to be the oldest sect of the duee, and Its distinctive 
doctrine is pantheism, while the essential tenet of the Hadhvas 
is that the Creator and the creature are essentially and eternally 
different from each other. The Smartlis use a horizontal, and 
the Madhva a perpendioular, mark on their (oreheads. The 
Mudbva also stamp themselves on their anus, head and back 
daily after ablution, with sandalwood paste. The Brivai.duni.va 
school while adopting the more ratio mil doctrine of the two, that 
of the Madhvas, adds that after salvation the eieature obtains the 
ton a of the Creator, This sect which Is .subdivided into Vada- 
gale and IVngale is said to have been founded by Ramanuja 
•Ohariar, who being persecuted by tbeOhob Kings, lied to Myeoro 
nud settled at Motkok 1 . The Brivaishnavas are distinguished by 
a trident mark on the forehead, 

Vaisnyas (commotfiv called Komatis) are exclusively em¬ 
ployed on trade and monetary transactions. Like Brahmins, the 


Yaisayas are supposed to be strictly vegetarian iu their diets and 
i.»> abstain from the use of ^pmuious liquors, 

Sfyirm are very numerous. The principal sects aro Up 
Yakkaligarc* who arc agriculturalists by profession ; the Iviirubar , 
and Collars, who are shepherds and herdsmen, the Beelers, who 
are Imufounen, and the Lmgayats, who are the worshippers of 
Is vara, wear a silver box in which is their ' Lingum, * 
suspended by a. thread round their neck j a large ivpobsr of the 
Mysore ryots belong to this class. 

The iMahratti'%$ and Mahoiacdans became naturalized m 
M ysore at a more recent date than any of the castes above 
referred to, and owe their introduction to foreign invaders, 
The duhnmo bins of Mysore do not exhibit e he energy 
which k possessed by the class in Northern India, and them 





Census of Georg* 


Sr 

kWLJ 


v no drnibt that >ince the days of Tippoo, continued cleprestTou 
and poverty have told greatly on t hou morale. 

X1 1 pi e v aili'n;• ia nguage of the Pro vi ace i s K a n arese ; b u fc 
Tamil, Teloogoo, Hin di stance and Maharatta are also spoken* 
Mussulmans ordinarily converse in Hindiiat&uee, Ah regards jpri- 
diary education, Mysore already com pares very favourably writ 
01 her Provinces, as the following slatemelit, which relates ro 
1871-7^ will shew ■— 



Average 
daily atten¬ 
dance at all 
Schools. 

1I lu 

1 ‘Gip7f|i 

; Ratio to 
Total 

PoptiitAtiuu. 

XoUh-Wcatera Provinces ... 

! 

m$m 

i in 170 

Central 

4u ( o&> 

1 in 1S4 

Punjab 


1 in 244 

•Madj'tia 

185,102 

1 in 2#1 

Undo 

u,m 

i in :m 

Hr'fiah Burma ... 

i,U7fi 

i m 1,2# 

Mysoro “ 

44,760 

1 In S liW 


(Joorg and Ajmeer. 

Ooorg .—-Thfe Census taken in November 1871. shows the fol¬ 
lowing results 4 

ftaesa No, according to tbo Caxisua* 


Ooorgs ... .... ... 3Gj339 

Hindoos ... 12^197 

Mahom^ftrdkns ... ... 11,30^ 

Chriitlp^is ... ,,. ... Pi< 3,410 

Others ... ,,. ... ,,. {2 

total ... m.'AVJ 

01 d Compia tatS on . „ ... ... 11 ■ V1$0 

Iorroase brought to light ... ... 54.123 


1 l*e most important indigenous tribes which for centuries haw 
boon in the relation of masters and slaves are the Georgs 
(I a ga*} and the I f ol eya*, w ho togt- tli er .for m a com pn rati v e ly 
small proporfidh of the whole population. The other tribes who 
o r i g i 11 u II y Liu gr at i u g f \ ■<> m A! y so re, M a 1 a bar, A V y u aa 1 1 &e. , s et tied 
m the Proviride, cuitmmibei' the aboriginal Coorgs as may be seen 
rom .If 10 abatraet statement given above of the last census. The 
prevailing languages are Coorg, (which IVtun being a more spoken 
uialcct was iiist reduced to writing by Captain Cole, late Super- 
luteitdcnt, who has published a grammar of it.) Kanarese, Ma- 






















Iviyatam, famil, Tordgb, and Hindu stance. Of the population 94,454 
werts mules 'uni 7 $>858 females. I’iie only bOwnn of any iiopor- 
tahce are Mercinva, tbo capital of Ooorg ami a Military station, of 
w hi c b t! i 0 native town is k no vv n a s M a h ad e v a-p e t, a u d V\ i;*j end t a - 
pet Truserpet, which if* the monsoon head quarters of Bus 
^ipenntendenfc, is a town of smaller extent situated on the eastern 
froMlier atul at the foot of the bills on which Mtpeara stands 
Apurer .— \o returns htivo been published referring to a later 
eatj than 1865, when die area aiated at SS,672 square milts 
ami die population at 4 lid,20 8 of whom 269,482 were urn os 
E'od 156,7->6 feiriiles, The town of Ajmter bad thou 34,763 
inliabitiuts; 


Bombay, 


The census of this Province wm taken by the Sanitary Com- 
mismionor on die night of tin* 21 st February 1^72 at hobs l of 
41.4,407. Indepeodentty of Kative Slates die total area is 
given. as 124 J !>4-, square miles, and the total population as. 
16,152,623 Houb. the average density ik I St person a per square 
mile, but it varies from a maxitnuu] of 29291 -Sin Bombay 
viry t * i,42U in Tlmr and Pdpjtur. The number pf bou^ is 
2,3 64,338, ami the average number of persons per bouse h 4®, 
The proportion of inferior houses to those of t dm better sort is as 
■d/db to 10*34. The co'lcctorates of Satara, Ruirtngin, and 
j.Oi undash each return a population exceeding one million, The 
total population is made up as follows 


Hindoo* 

2,847,™* M&WmS.I&m 
iV'> t 2U> Bouddhitaa 
10& l;j;i ClinatisLtia 
67,115 Pavnooa 
60.8,8 S6 A bon gin Ae* 
1M,879 All otiujrf - 


«7B-0fl percent .onuikl pOpulAtiOTL 

1- V 41 


1-17 
=. U‘6S 
»y 0*41 
=■ 3-09 
fcs 0-oil 


$ea?,'—There 


are $,547,100 males to 


7,805,523 females, the 
proportion being as 52 to 48, except hi the Rmungiri CoJ lector- 
ate, where it is 5181 females to 4ti'19 mules. Tim singularity 
is owing to the large mi tu ber of males who seek employment iu 
Bombay city. The percentage of the total u urn her of children 
> the ei! tire p o ppotion i a 1S 65* 1 h e pn>po rt ion o.f girlt to 
total females is nearly equal to that of boys to total outlet 

Creed .—More than tb tee- four tbs of the population are 
Hindoos. . Their maximum is in Saturn, their minimum in the- 


.Sis eh a? Bhocla, &c. 






Credit Occupation and Languages of the Population. it 

C 

r Sind)’ j rentier Districts, The Mahomedaus prepon¬ 
derate in Sind It, and tlieir m ini ran m number is in the Punch 
Mahals, Except in Sindh the Boodhists are widely scattered 
through ah the eolleetorates, The Christians axe chiefly in 
Bombay city and. Tan na. The ludo-PorUiguesc and Nativa 
Christiaan form nearly one-half of the entire Christian popu¬ 
lation* The European Christians are mostly in Bombay city 
and Poona Cantonment ; there is not one Native Ohrislmn 
returned from Kauara, Punch Mahals and Tlnir and Barkur. 
Two-thirds oi the total Fame population is in Bombay city alone* 
and o£ the remaining third one-haft is at Surat city. The abo¬ 
riginal tribes are chiefly in the collectomtes of Surat, Khundesh 
and Nussick. 

Occupations *—' The agriculturists and uon-agricuUimsts are 
respectively 3,835,163 and 7,341,5 14; under the former hfad are 
entered, (a.) Proprietors and sub- proprietors, (b.) T'eu ants, (cJ 
labourers for wages, whether paid in hind or money The 
proportion is 84‘31 to G569. These figures would, however, 
probably bo reversed were ail those included in the fust class 
who derive their support indirectly from agriculture, as, for ins¬ 
tance, the families of the farmers* 

Bombay Island ,—The first census of Bombay Island was 
taken on the 1st February 1884- in the height of the pros¬ 
perity created by the export of cotton during the American Ci¬ 
vil War, T 1 1 e area of 1 f* 6 2 s a u are in ilea was 1h e u co v ere d by 
816,562 inhabitant! or 42,104 the mile. The inhabited houses 
were then 24,206 in number. There were reported to bo 3 07, 
or nearly four families to each house* and if the inhabited out¬ 
houses he take u into account, there were 30*6 persons to each 
hoi^e, and 18'3 to each floor. As the detailed report of the cen¬ 
sus of 1872 has not yet (1st May 1874) appeared it m not 
possible in this volume, to contrast the results of the two 
en u me m ^ i o us, Xu Born bay city* wi tli its goograp h leal poai ti0 u 
in the East and its population of 644,405 persons* according to tho 
census of 1872, a greater variety of languages is spoken than is pro- 
oabiv to be found in any other city of the world. Among the lan¬ 
guages and dialects more or less natural tied, there are all those be¬ 
longing to the Province j all those of the Punjab, North- We it 
P ro v i a CO an d Raj poo ta o a ; moat of th o so of th e A vya n fa ml\j 
connected with Bengal and Orissa; all the principal Dravidhm 
languages of Madras; most of the languages of the east coast 
of Asrica, as the So wahill, the Somaiee, the Galla, &c. ; the lan¬ 
guages of the countries of Asia contiguous to India* as the Arabic, 
lur&ish* F ersian, Hebrew, Burmese* Malay, Chinese ; and a good 
number of the European languages, as English and Portuguese* 
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... , * iu conaitiou, ia every 

vula-p °f the country. The Marathee is the nearest to the 
banslmc of alt the Indian'vernaculars. Its boundary lino uu the. 
west extends along the coasts from the Portuguese territories of 
I>amau on the north to the Portuguese territories of Goa on 
the south, where the Konkmee an allied Aryan tongue 
commences. ® ■ 

Tiie largest tribe of the Maratha people is that of the Eunbia 
corresponding with the Gujarati Kvlanbin or cultivators. Thev 
are called Mnvathm by way of dis l i notion. Soine of their oldest 
and highest families (as that of Shivaji, the founder of the Mara- 
tba Empire,) hold themselves to be descended of Kshatriym or 
KajpoAs; and though they eat with the cultivating M aval has . 
tney do not intermarry with them. All the Ma. rath as, however 
are viewed by the lirahihaus as Shudras, though of old cultiva¬ 
tion was one of the duties of the Aryan Vaishyas, the other be¬ 
ing that of merchandise. With the Mariuhas are associated vari- 
ous artisan, working, and pastoral classes, whom they reckon below 
themselves, but closely contiguous fcy them as belonging to their 
own race. Some of these classes, however, as the Parbhus, gold ¬ 
smiths, etc:, have the Aryan physiognomy pretty distinctly marked 
in them. Ihe Mara thus acknowledge altogether considerably 
upwards of two hundred castes (sometimes with various sub¬ 
divisions, neither eating nor iutarinarrying with one another). 
Of ibese, at least 34 claim to belong to the Br^htnctuhood 
The Wild Tribes or -Aborigines* (so called) of tie MaratW 
Lou n try, and of Uio Bombay Presidency in general, are the 
Ehilias, the tfayamdas j or Nmkras, and the Oondas. The 
Intermingled and Isolated Tribes aro H.ulis or Kiolis of many 
diyisiooSj the Dkudias, the Chaudbaris, the W&ralis, the 
KaUaiiS or liatodis (makers of catechu), the Bubalas and the 
Eamnshis or MAm who ave principally found on the extern 
spurs of die Ghats south of Poona. Tiie Depressed Tribes, fast 
rising under the British Government in social importance are the 
Mahars already alluded to, and the Maugs, the Matanga of the 
Sanskrit books. The Wandering Tribes and Classes are numer¬ 
ous, comprehending not merely Religious Devotees and Pilgrims 
recognized in the other provinces of India, but some who are 
peculiar to this Presidency, as the Mauabham mid the devotees 
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gfl®B and temples, to which frequently they have beW 
rie voted &t. their birth by their parents; mendicants, who solicit 
alms in the names of particular gods, assuming various dhigpiset 
and practising numerous tricks, quackeries, and deivptionsj 
sbowmeu and actors of great variety ; wandering artisans and 
labourers of olden tribes, now nearly ex Li net, as the Vad%ras 
( Qdvas), Uddurs and liaikadu (Kaihidyas ). 

The Castes which ate found in the districts in which the Km- 
hani appears do not much diiier from those of the Kanarese ;ouu- 
t ry u 1 1 uer w h i ch they skoal d be ti o tice d, ex cep fc, per h ap s, l n t h e 
c >e of the Brahmans, The Konkani Brahmans are to be distin¬ 
guished from the KonkanasthaB of thy Mata tint country. They 
have to a great extent secularized the ui selves and are SarasvaUs, 
of km U the Slieuavis. "With them are associated the Huba 
Brahmans, holding land near Kanvar originally received from 
Jamas, who have not yet abandoned agriculture either in that 
part of the country or the Kansatik, giving tlieinshlves, however; 
principally to trade, and using the Ivetala Gmitha character for 
their accounts and boobs. 

The Goojaratea language, which is supposed to be spoken ly 
six or seven millions of people, k that of the province of Goojami, 
comprehending both its peninsular provinces, now called Ka¬ 
thiawar by the Matatims and English, of bid known as Saurash- 
h a t the ‘country of the S auras' (a name indicating an early 
Aryan connexion)* and the coiHincatal provinces more especially 
denominated Goojarafc or Guij&rastm. There is no province of 
India in which the Brah^ian Ouster are more numerous and 
varied lhau in Goojarab By their own fraternities they are 
reckoned at eighty-fours but their Hals when examined, com* 
pared, and combined, give us no fewer than 1 60 of the prosily 
castes, reeoguiziug for themselves various load distinctions. 
Of these eleven belong to the Au$iehyas or * Mirthemers’; 
eieveL to the AVtparas consociated in countxlon with the prin¬ 
cipal towns of the Hindoo Kajas who reigned at Anhiiavada 
Pattari ( t;ll remarkable for their administrative ability in the Na¬ 
tive States). The tougiie-laud of Kuchh is distinctively marked 
by its natural boundaries on all bur maps. It Contains a popu- 
1 a t ion v- J i ich i n von n d tiuj n hers may be s ta t e d at h a 1 f a in l i 1 i o u 
ol souls. Its provincial language is nearly identical with the 
Sindhce spoken on the lower banks of the Indus, from which tho 
immigration of population into Ivtichh seems principally to 
have Efttcn place, The Kuchhee is now but little used in any 
iorra in literature or business. The Sind bee in its Hindoo ele« 
mtui is of the Aryan family^ and is not yet very remote from 
the iSifiskiifc, though it is more so than the M&r&thee aod Goo- 
jarateo ami some of the other northern languages of India. Largo 
infusions have been made into it, through conquest and imrmgra- 

Vot^ xvm. u 
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,l)jF Arabic amt Persian words, which are more applied to u 
'ohjeols by the people than is done elsewhere in the couh 
circumstances. The dialect of Upper differs from 
that of Lower Sindh, ami that of the valleys from that of the 
Baloochee and other border hill* and mountains, The most in¬ 
teresting philological fact connected with Sindhee is the discovery 
in it, as spoken by the mountaineer Brahuis (well known as 
horsed sale rs in the west and south of India), of a copious and de¬ 
finite DravicUau element, cognate with the Kanarese, Teloogw, TV 
rail, The boundaries of the Dravkiian tongue, Kan arc se, may 
be bdgnated by aline drawn from Sadasluvagadh, on th^ \la- 
hi bar Coast, to the westward of Plmnvar, Belgaum, find Htikeii 
I bo KarnaJiha Brahmans in genera), have not iu modern times 
been remarka ble for learning, on which account, perhaps, the 
Lingayatfi (ibmiing a comparatively lately instituted Shalva 
^vct) have made great progress in the territories with which 
riiey arc must intimately connected* The great majority of them 
follow secular pursuits. 

British Burma. 

A Report of the special census of tliL Province taken in 1872 anj 
the Adminiatration Report for 1672-73 have not yct(7th May 1874) 
appeared. But the regular returns furnished hy the revenue col¬ 
lectors for the Capitation Tajc supply what is equivalent to an 
annual census. Itr 1S7I-72 tlie population vvas 2,5G2,32S soul^ 
against .2,491,/3b souls in the year 1870-71, being an increase of 
7t),*>S7 souls, or 2 S per cent. This increase ii partly due to na¬ 
tural causes and partly to immigration. The following statement 
^Uows trite steady increase that has taken place in the population 
of the Province during the past 10 years:— 
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In uumbom 
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1,837,897 
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28,752 

l-1(f 

iatl-72 

2,562,323 

70,587 

2*8 

3*45 

1872-73 

... .•* 


Of the total population 848,801 were adutfc fiaales, and 700,875 
adult females, Qi children above 12 years of age, there were 
472,129 boys, ana 445,518 girls. The greater part of the popu¬ 
lation are lioodhists; there were aborigines. Those um 

the Karens, KhyenSj and other wifd tribes who inhabit the..For¬ 
ests and Hills. There were l 3 ';5i7 Europeans, md 5,192 East 
Indiana Hindoos and Mabomedaim numbered 36,427 and 82)002, 



Population and Cultivation, 

I ■ ■ l <.''i- J /•’ 1 j'i 1 "• flfiv;; 1 ; r , ii 3i■ '}• ' ", 

tivelv* Tiio majority of the MiUjnmei 

. __ of lUahomedan la* hen and Burmese mothers. Inhere were 

75,690 emfgmilts* and 97,679 irami^vtohis during the year. There 
were 1,133 masonry houses in the Province, and 527,274 Houses 
of all other kinds, giving an average on Lbc to tut population of 
4‘8 Rouli to each ; such buildiiiga are not suited to a clamp climate 
like tHat* of Burma where it is essential that a house should W 
i >ised off the groan! The population of the three Divisions of 
the Province as com pared with that iu 1870*7 b 'vas’ci® follows 

1370-71, tyft-7*. 

,btkjn ■«', 402,923 431^136 

l\sg U *... ... ... M07.SU4 

TfrtiaBsGririx ,,, *70*947 576,76(5 

In 1B72-73 the number of adults assessed for the Cap [tat ion. 
Tax was 57£>097 yielding £23-^668 against 550^055 in the me* 
ced I n g year, an i n c re as e o f L 9>0 G 2 pc rs o n s o r 8 4 > p a r re n fc. T1 1 £ 
nmicmieat in Arakau was 2,170 persons ami Ks. 9,804, each dis¬ 
trict showing a -fair improvement; in Pegu 11/350 persons and U&» 
48,631, Rangoon and ilia jet showing a large increment, am! tlm 
other districts a fair average; and iu Teiuisserim 5,530 persons 
and Rs, 17>707~a satisfactory increase having taken place in 
each district. 

The rate of land-tax per acre in 1868-69 was R%. V!)*5 > ami in 
1872-73 Rs, 1-9*1‘L This is supplemented by the ihuy on the 
export of rice, the great staple of the country, it is the great 
object of the Administration to make the charges on laud ns light 
as possible. Bach district, with one or two slight exceptions, 
shows an improvement in the five years, hut some in a ranch 
greater degree than others, as > v i j 1 bo seen from the loll owing; 
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At the close of 1 $7 3-74? the prevalence of Famine in a portion, 
of Bengal led the Government of India to appoint a Super iu- 
tendeut of State Emigration to British Burma. Up to the end of 
April J87-t only 2,541 emigrants had left for Rangoon and MouU 
mein under the new rules. 






Wit ^ is '4 ieie . wa f. au inw-ft&SB-of 4*58 P e1 ’ cent, la towns as shown by tbs receipts on account 

^r-lajKi tax levied thsrc m beu of the capitation tax. The following table shows the results of the 
■.-steady increase of population in the-taxable area brought under cultivation:_ 

■Comparative statement of the ot.miaid of Land and other .Imperial Bamtte of the Praxinco of British-Ihirma 

fo* thc years IS? 1-72 and 1872-73- 
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The. 153 Fiudatorics 

* 

CHAPTER HI. 

THE FEUDATORY STATES. 


§L 


The For&ign Department of the Government of India direct¬ 
ly supervises all Uie FeijtUtt>vy States except, those in Madras and 
So m my, w liitili it, only i n d i recti y ccm trols utrough the Govern or a 
of these Frtmiieafc The number of Chiefs in all India who receiv¬ 
ed Patents from Lord Canning after the Mutiny j as being entitled 
to draw the revenue of and administer their own territories; sub¬ 
ject to a small tribute to the Viceroy, is J53, The names of those 
who are Mussulmans appear in italics, ilia rest are Hindoos 


Feudatory 
/jeygurh Raja 
i‘illkoto Raja 
AliSjore Jagheerd&r 
B&ndd&Chbf 
Bamswnrn C^xinf 
.fl<t$nee Naimb 
Ghict 

Rekreo JtighooTflar ,♦ 
JGi'but J^hoerdar 
B&ll&re Chief 
Benares Maharaja 
iforonrta Raja 
Rhaghu! Chief ... 

Ijhojhty Biuju'w 
Bho^vtitiggiir Chief ... 
Bhughat Chief 
BJuijjea Chief 
BhurtpoT'o Maharaja. 
JBijiwut Rnja 
BEjnn Chicjf „, t 

11 i kana*i* Mftbaraja 
Boondoo Raja 
itaalun Chief 
Bn ngftupuUy J aghe ey- 
dar 

Bnsmhir Chief 
Ikistar Rajah 
Callinjor Ghoboys, uz 
Cuytbay Natcah 
ChirkareQ Raja 
Chnroba, Chief 
duett orpqio Raja 
Coobiu Raja 
Cooch Rebar Raja , ., 
Cut tack Tributary 
Ch ie fR t swteii a 
Da« aaa Chief 
Bbamee Chiaf tt . 
Dhar Chief 
PhoJapOrdrRanft 
.Phew ivy* Chief 
Hhurmpore Chief 
Doojana Nawxb 
Doongurppro Chief ,d 


Pin cz. 
BuntOeciind* 
Satara, 

Bundle 

Surat. 

Rajpoot-apii. 

Central India. 

Punjab, 

BundWcund. 

Bundlecmid, 

pliajab. 

Bonaree, 

■ i Rimdlecund* 

Pup job. 

Central India, 

K&fctiawsr, 

Punjab. 

Punjab, 

Raj poo tana. 

Bimdlecund, 

Buudleotind, 

Rftjpoofcarm. 

ItajpootantL. 

Punjab. 

Mat} ret 

Punjab. 

Contra! iWrincj, 

Bundlacimd. 

Bombay. 

Central India. 
Punjab, 

BundleeimtL 

Cochin. 

Bengal. 

Orissa, 

Central India, 
Punjab. 

Central India, 
Rojpo&tarm. 
Bundleouufi, 
Surat 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana, 


Fe-jtffaiwy, 
DufEfay Jaghoerdcir of 
JJmtt 

Dixrkote Chief 
Duttia Raja 
ElI nr Chief 
Furru^dkoto Raja ... 
Gerowloe J&ghe<M‘dar 
Oburval Raj a 
Gouribar J aghoerdax 
Guikwar 
Holkrtr 

Josaulmero Chief **, 
Jay pore Maharaja ... 
Jhalkwar Rftna 
Jhoend Raja 
Jignfift Jagheardar ... 
-fooled Chief 

Jc.owitjV'fh Nm&iib ... 

doudhporo Chief 
Jowra Nat&aJ) 

■Tueaoo Jagheordar ... 
Kanonde Raja 
Kftflb more Maharaja 
Keonthul Chief 
jlomwlio Chief 
Kb uhoa Chifli 
Kirheugur Chief 
Kolhapore Raja 
Kootqharsoii Chief ... 
Kiuiiliiar Chief 
Kofcah Chief 
ftotkur Obiof 
Kothoe Jagheerdar.,. 
Knnny Oban* Jagh- 
eerdar 

Kuppoorthulla Raja 
Hutch Chief 
Logn&da Jaghoorder 
Z/ohatco NaU'ctb 
Makraie Chief 
Mater Kofla JWiwab 
Moodho lo Chief .,, 

Mundoe Chief 


Place? 

Sntava. 

Punjab. 

Btiiuilteutid. 

Gooiserat, 

Punjab. 

Bundbound. 

N. W, Province 
BundfecuhcL 
Bared n. 

Central India, 
Riujp^otann. 
Rajpgf)U;:iu. 
Satira. 

Pun jab, 

Buiidfcftund 

Punjab, 

Bam bay, 
llajpootaTia, 
Central India, 
Biuidleeund* 
Central Pro v iac o ^ 
Punjab, 

Pun jab, 

Rajpcotana, 

Pimjftjj. 

Rajpootana, 

ICojliapoTO, 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

RajpoetaiiiL 

Pimfab, 

BundJeound, 

BandlacuudL 

Punjab, 

Guo^firalr. 

RuradleoouuB 

Punjab. 

Central Pro^inoes^ 
Punjab. 

Southern Mah-r 
ratta Country, 
P\uajab| 









Prfn/Jatory. 

° Chief 
'e Chief 
ong Chief 
Myporfl Maharaja ... 
Niibhiv Hi] a 
Nagoda Ohio! 

Kabutn Chief 
Nulagxnh Chief 
Minbalk ur J n^hfior- 
dar of Fulton, 

JY ham ff Hydera¬ 
bad 

Nowanuggur Chief 
Nyugdtfin Behai Jft- 
gheerdar 

Oo daypo re Maharai a 
Pah&reo Chief 
Pa hlu lipoTc 7 V ican.,\ 
Patpmleo Nawab ... 

PertabgTiih Baja 

Poodooeotta Chief ... 
Pumiah Hu i ft 
Punt Prithee Nidnoo 
Pupt ijucbeo 
Puttiala Maharaja ... 

Patwuid,bkins, Jlva 


Feudatory Slates. 

■* 


Place* 

Pi.iuhdw'ij. 

Punjab, 

Radhmpori’ jyawab 

Bundieuuiid, 

Rajpe^pp: Cbibf 

Pei;* jab. 

HiimdroJg Chun ... 

Mysore. 

Rampore JS r aw(th . M 

Punjab. 

^Bundlecuud, 

Rewuh Raja. 

Punjab* 

Sawtmt Waroo Chief 

Punjab. 

Smahee Chief 
Shapoora Raja 

Sutftnv 

Sludia Maharaja .. i| 

Sirdar Shumshere 

Hyklorahad, 

SlngSindba^WKl... 

Kattiwar, 

Sob a wul Chief 

Sookefc Chief 

Bundlocund. 

Sut'Jieen Nawa h 

Rajpootana. 

Sum pthur liftjft 

BiuuUeaimd, 

Sun door Chief ... 

Bombay. 

Suroea Chief ... 

Punjab. 

Tofn-flo Ohiof ... 

liaj poo tuna. 

TeJ 3fug 

Madraa, 

Totik jVawab 

Buadlecmid, 

Tores Chief 

Satara, 

Travancore Mahara¬ 

Safcara. 

ja 

Pun jab* 

Turooh Chief 

Southern Malt* 

Ulwur Chiof 

rafcta Country, 

] 

there are several great laid hoi cl 


Place* 
Bombay, 

Ruwa Kalita. 

Son thorn Main 
vnlta Country- 
Rnhitatind* 
Bundkcund. 
Sawmit Warke- 
Kijpootana. 

N. \V- Proving 


Pan jab. 

BumUeeund, 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Bandlor'iind. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

B undl^c iind* 
Bundloouudt 
K:tj poo tana. 
Bu adleflund, 

Travaiysoro* 

Punjab. 


burners, The latent statistical and political information regard¬ 
ing the Native Chiefs is given in the sections under each 
Province to which they belong 

in the year 1372-73 the cost of the Political Agencies in the 
various States was £393,86?! iii addition to the expense of the 
military force -there. The allowances and assignments out of 
the revenues of India to Native Chiefs, moreover, amounted to 
;£1,74-9^90, of which £19,330 was paid to the Maharaja Dhulccp 
Singh in England* Towards this very considerable expenditure 
from the revenues of the rest of India the Feudatory States paid 
only £74d f 465 as tribute. 

Detailed Account of Tri&iiiH and Contributions fm\n Natim States 
Jor they ear ended 31 si at arch 1373, 


India, 

GtfNERAI, AND PohmOM 
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Tribute from Odovporo 
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BAnawtira 

3,213 




J* 

Dhongurpore ... 

2,730 
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J> 

Jodhpoor 

20,800 
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Joypoor ... i M 

40,000 
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TCefali 

27 r l72 
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Boondeo ... mh 

13,000 





Jhalhi war 

K,000 
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A mj corah 

5,160 





Kilcheepoor ... 

1,710 





Rutlam 

6,017 





Hdkar 

76 
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Sirohec 

63S 
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failed Account of Tributes \fonifibi4ions fnm A r aUt6 Slates 

the y&nr mded 31^ Martffy 1^73. -“(Ooittimjed ) 


isi>u, (h::xiiUA.L an J> PfjJ.iTtrjAiL , — 1 Cdtmuod 
Brought forward 

Niseis Govermnoid on account Of Jffih- 
rattuChoutU ... , 

Contribute of Bbopal towards Gout of 
Bhopp.l Levy 

Cocthd, feowiu-dri cost ' f Ujlltod Malvm 

Contgt.;—Prom Hulkar 
„ tJcjwas 

,, Jnwvah 

CjiitUa* of Otl&yptror fcawarda costa of 
MUainvarft Batin. ... f, 

Coatbn. of J'wihpcor towards aoat of Eriu- 
poora Ixt. Force 

Oauttm- of tfotab towards costoF Booleo 
Irr, X^oroO 

Contributions towards cost of Mfclvm- 
Obool C o tp*■ j — F r bm Dh ar ,.. ** 

li Jobooali 

Burwsmee Ht 

Contribntton from A1 i rajpft or . 

„ n Amjootfi.il ip. 

Foes on sue cessions : — 

From Jagirdar of Tirana (Ifcdoro) oft the 
accession in 1872 of OWubey CUu,t~ 
torLdicj* 1st instalment . .. 
from Jagirdar oi Bobnt (Tudors) 

From jagirdar of Jigni (Ihdore) oi\ the 
accession in 1871 of Luksbtaan Shgh 


CftKmAt PnoTisf^W. 

Tributes from various Potty States 
NoRth-Wkstkr.v PkovtofcKfli 
Tribut^H, f rom vurt□ us Pa tty Sla tens 
Fees on Bixoeo ad on's:—- 
From Tohr^o State in K am asm on acoos- 1 
a Ion in 1ST it a: Portab Pak 

Fitnjab. 

T ri bates from Sdkeith 

,j MttmlflO ... . s ; 

,i KupoortbuHa... , fi 

j,. Uhumba 

j t YarbuB Potty States 

FO'^b on Sun cession a :— 

UVona Chiimba Ststo on ucce fusion of 
Raja ftnp&u] Singh 


Oftniod over 


. ! 

£ 

£ 

i 

(■- 


I53j&38 

44 . 


10*8il 

K, 

ld)0 


20|Bl5 

2,034 

12,775 

38.034 

3,000 


.Hi 


*4. 

13,000 


... 

u,mo 


143 r 
3U8 

^507 

147 

2,048 



38,438 




of 

192 


■ ■* 

nt 

&£S 



... 


1,79 r 

... 

Mi 

3,930 

... 


1,100 

U) t QOQ 

i&ioo 

500 

8,040 


... 

2,000 



... 


W$0S 

13,033 


5 ? 7f7 


SO,04fi 


303,485 





























jFV; wlatory States. 


<sl 


i>ea Account oj % rib vied md Contvibutims from J^aticc States /of* 
the yemmdedSltf 1873.—ffiaotiiiiied.) 


Mad&ab 

Brought forward 
Tribute from Travaueore 
Contribution from Mysore a or the main- 
teuance within My *ore territory of asuo- 
sidiary Bn &i ah Foroii 
Contribution Item Travanyore 
Contribution from Coehiu for the main- 
ten ume of a, Battalion of Native Infan¬ 
try ..* 

Bombay, 

Tribute from K&Uywar 
ti Jouu^ghur 

T i iJAlhuduoro 

„ I hirumpoor 

,» Loormwam ... ... | 

jj Various petty States j 

.Subsidy from the Ktiteh Government 
Conferi built) ii from JagirdArs for Koulliern 
Mahratta Horse 
Fees on aucedfStaioniw 
Amount of Ann recovered from Chief of 
Bawufcfc ’Wurco 


Tot:dj Tributes, &e, X 


£ 

i *f* 

£ 

76,311 

! ^ 
302,485 

245,000 

L333 



22,000 

t 

268,332 




56,084 
2,205 
, ],H3 

900 
1,497 
1,355 

64,054 

16,006 




»* 

7,583 



2,000 




22,337 


’ 



Account 0 / Charged of Political AgmciU and other Foreign Services 
for the yea?' ended dUt March Ih75< 


'■ POLITICAL AGENCIES. 

India— Genebal and PomicAL. 

Hoe id ante and Political Agents, <kv at Foreign 
Courts; Salaries 
l^Ublislimenfa 
Contingent Charges 

Hurb>r Presents and Allowances to Vakeels, &o, ..* 
Special Political Charges 

Sei^fAu Mission s -, # t 

Yarkand Expedition 

lu tell id nmeuit of Envoys and Chiefs >,* 

Sundry Items 

Centbai- Puoyince. 

i Durbar Presents 

Brnmu BuioijC 
Political Agents: Salaries 
F.stabli.-ihmfiuts and 01iarg<?s 
Durbar Pryiamts 

Ob Urges o.o account of State Prisoners 
Miscellaneous 

Carried over 


01,528 
17,7,98 
25,865 
28,071 
12.802 
3;:4l 
2^12 
m 

71 


M2 


5,019 

i } m 

125 

1$(0 

1,257 


t 


1 ±7,084 
M2 


0,566 


156,872 






















































To J itieai BdublUknt$> 


§ 


A ctioutd of Charyof i y oUti&.d Aj.utaUs and other Foreign Services, 
for th e IV /r ended 3 i& March 1 &73,—(Coi 1 1iif foed ,) 


Brought forward 

PQLITICAL At y EN C £ E^,.— (Vvnti>yu£tL) 
Bengal* 

.Political: RsteHitiljtnente and CuutitigDm^ Charges 
Curio w MHJa ilxpodikiuua 

Durbar Present- and Allowance*} to Vakeofa r Ksv- 
iivofi of l’idi, Ac. ... 

N(JlU'll-W U'iTEKX PhoVI^CKIL 
bakiba of Political Agents, Ac, 

E.dubli^hmente 

Ci' n t iugan t Charge a 

Oltargo* on account of State Prlaonors 

Sundry I tern a 

Punjab, 

jgularfag of Political Agouti, Ac. 

I^uibJbhiminu nod Cnurgoa 

Payiuoiite for guarding Hill Piisaes ... !” 

Durbar Presents 

Fnttrtdtmoont of Envoys ami Chiefs .., 

Subsidy to Aide or of Cabool 

Sundry H^punsoti at Frontier Posts ... ... j 

MvUUA&p 

Ryhoduiite and Ageute ut Foreign Courta t Salaries 
KatebJiubaionta and Contivigont Chargou 
Cliargoaoii account of Sbite Pi 
Sundry itotna 

Bombay, 

Re&lttaiita and Agon to at Forohro Courts: Safari ok 
F sfcftbiislmiento and Cent-rngont Chargtto 
Subsidy to tho Kims of jthefat ... ”' w 

Entertains^ t of Envoys alid Chiefs „. 

Durbar Ptmonto .... 

Travelling Aftawtihiv* ... ”* 

T K-bt M' 1 lis J j ii^ b note by u<l Toorkoo md tied 
StmJiv Itouia ... 


sro 

7,m 

ym 


3,082 

IfiQZ 

oliO 

m 


m 

%sm 

ym 

n>m 

o,m 


10,550 


&ao a 


£ 

m y m 


5,/KM 

4 t 7W 

175 

la T 


51,174 

M ,5.18 
15,000 
j i 7 r+ii 

e t m 

5 £w 
•ym 
iMbi 


Total in India 
Chak6e& vi Esglani>. 

Payments as in Home Aocou i \to 

Total X^oKtlcal Agencies 




1 Q,o&B 


120,S10 ! 180,702 
343.734 
50,139 


,, £ jBS^8U7 


Tlic most important Agencies maintained arc those j tho salary of thoitert- 
dent or Agent being noted against each. 

I inter Tr tin—Bhopal (£t,8G0)* Gwalior (£2,400), Hyderabad (£G,m% Jfife 

umm, ^1(01,200), v ; v 

Under British Burmiv^Maii bUay (£2 ? 4O0), Bhatso (£1,4*0). 
l.>v.-V)i' Ninth-Western Ptoyiaoo—Bajpnotan a (£5,000), May war ('jG3 J 00(>}» Jcy- 
pore ( €2,400), Marwar (£2,100), Btmdlokund (£ 1,809), 
t iid® r M iul raa—Tra vancoro and Coe I tin. (&) ,3 SO). 

i iuicr nmnljay-Kattywav (£3,340), Cntah (£1.930)* AAm (£8,000), B wia 
(£3,000)* %-fiiatt Gulf $63,880). ‘ 

Yc, f v 



































Fmimtory Statu, 

of Allowances and Assignments umUr Treating and Enga\ 


ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS CNIOSR TREATIES 

>' £ 

£ . 

“ AND ENGAGEMENTS. 



Iprpi*—G kkejkal Political, 



Pension of Wj? jld AH'Shftb, ex-King of Oudh 

120,000 


Portion of Pension of Maharaja Dhuleep Singh paid m India 

1,200 


Pension to All Battadoor, ux-Nawab 

of Bands, (died 14 th 



Augairt 1873) 


8,000 


Stipends and Extra Allowances, Arc., to Elia Highness Prlneo 



Uhbls.ui Mahomed, eon of the late Tippoo Sultan (died 



11th August 18* 2) 


1 ,735 


Pension gra d ted to Nawab JAbaj-utkuQwlah, a member of 



tbt’s Tain Koval family of Oudh, for life, for aervicca to tho 



Britrdi Government 


iDOO 


Pensions to tho Family of tho ex>Raja of Coorg 

m 


Oompon setter to Holkar for \ share of Rovojgud of Per gun- 



uah Ki^sha Ttoy Pat tui which was taudo over to tbo Boon- 



doe State in 1818 


2,948 


Pagoda and Mosque AliowanooB jn Coorg 

1,389 


Pension a oxeeoding Its, 5,QUO per an until, but not exceeding 



TU. 20,01 >0 per annu m 

... 

13,940 


Pensions uot exceeding Rb, 5,000 par annum 

13,114 


Miscellaneous »». v« 

•« 

m 


Tetsl— India Gonoral and Political *„ £ 

M. 

107,099 

Oddii. 




Territorial and Political Pensions 



Nawab Malta Jehan, for life, allowance of former Govern-* 



meat continued ... 

l(( 

5,400 


Nawab Sultan Begum ditto ditto ditto 

825 


Moosamut powlah Nawab Bahadoor for life ditto ditto 

1,950 


Political Pen (‘ions not exceeding Rn. 20,000 per annum ... 

24,fi0fi 


Faafuon* not exceeding Rs* 5,009 per annum 

80,527 


Misc t Ikueoua *.* 


4,7110 



Total Oudh ... £ 

' . 

07,908 

Central Province. 




Riiitauik Qond Raja, fortify allowance of late Euler continued 

10,^84 


Janoojou ilfti BhouEda Raja Bahadur, 




and ihe widows of tho bile Ruler ... 

Members of the 

f 0,000 


Durr^oa Baec Sahiba ... ... 

„ Bto&Ja family, 

\ 4,500 


Trimbtikjeo Nana Aeober Rao ... 

the pensions are 

■{ 1,000 


Anuuda Raee Sahiba ... ... 

for life 

1 4,500 


lahwaiit Kao Goojur 


^ 4,464 


Pension* exceeding Kfl. 5,000, but not exceeding Es. 20,000 



uer annum 


7,748 


p&uBiojjs not exceeding Kb. 5,0($ per annum 

32,159 


Total Central Province P *. £. 


74,055 

Carried over 


309,752# 


















AUowmws to Chit ft. 



for fit t/enr folded 31 <f March 1 # 73 —(Continued) 



Brought forward 

ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS. 
Bengal. 

Stipend* and Afiowftnces of the Nizami it. 

Ki« HigLuiuKt the NWabN bain’a Personal Allow; 
Mnnuee and Baboo Rogum’e Establish in out a 
Syod Azmi Ali KLmn 

Bais*ul^u isflfl Begum (widow of Hum&yctmjah) 
N&wab Shameh-i-JelmD Begum (Consort of 
roodoonjah)... 

Nav*b M'u’iiuunumeoah Begum (second wifi 
ditto) 

PatiaiiHi* exceeding Rs, 5,000, but not exceeding 
20,000 per annum 

Pane ion* not Frxcaedijig Its. 0,000 per annum 
Amount trasmforred to credit of tbo Niza 
Stipend Fund 

Other Pensi<ms f d’C. 

Kajt Bhoop Sing (Great Grand boh of i 
Kuly a ii Singh) Naib Nazim of Soohah Bober 
fJumi-i'butter charged paid in Cuttack 
Dmptgj.Mitioo to the Bhootoaahii for the regui 
Uou of the Doo&ra in Assam 

>’ycd Mahomed Mendoe, Member of the Pumeab 
Family, for life 

Sett Kishon, head oJ tho family of the late Jmrjrat 
Soft, ror life, ., 

Hy.'d Ahmad All, aon of the late Nnwab Tabar 
Jung of the Chitpoor family 
Syod Atriigar Ali ditto ditto ... 

Iftora Bogmu, widow of tho lafco Nawab Tatar 
Jung of the Chitpoor family 

llAjtL Kaadirpeawcir Singh, grandson of the late 
ltaja oMTppor Aasam 

Knuee Pa-ima Rckhu Doboe, widow of the iate Baja 
Gliono Kar.th Singh 

Okhut Koomy-r of the family of the ex-JUj&of 
Jyatia 

Raja of Sikhim 

Pensions not uxooeding Rs, 5,000 per annum 
MiaccUaneoue 

S.il/T. 

Compensation** 

Compensation payable under Cocventioa with the 
French Govmmaeat in lieu of £ah formerly oim- 
plied to lhorn ^ “ 

Savsb, 

Cotnpeneatigna " i 


Total Bengal 

Carri ed ovf ■* 

\ t 


£ 

£ 

1*1 

\ £ 
309,752 

o 73,255 
1,501 
5,632 

9 , 9*2 



Mao 

r 

4,4SD 



e t m 

9,617 



b 1 

55,408 

170,666 


060 


5,000 

8,210 





1,254 



960 


1,520 

1,415 



22 

2,096 




... 

600 


"* i 

600 


... 

550 

525 

14,574 

1,162 


«; coo 



4,178 

48,776 





4 

>50,865 

T*.,' 1. 

... 1 

)60,6J7 
































* Feudatory S/nfa*, 

if ‘is&mmt nf AUmmncm an l JAs&ynm'Gifi* mth" T.-w-fisa and Fm**#*- 


Thought Forward 

ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS. 

Noun t ■ W k htk'i; n Pro vtwo fl. 

TV 1, Ti6>Wa2 tinri /Whfcrij Mwarras* 
Iflltrpfcpemd N&raiu Singh, Maharaja of Ban 
under l renty with fmceator* el Mnhatnjk dated 
27 th October 3 704, 

Pan ala ns oxco&lfag Rs. 6,000, but not. ®x,ce 
Kb. 3{i,000 per timnm ... 
lU ja Boer Tfh tutor S^Qgh ef tilu* family of tim Raja 
of Remits £pr Hfo ... . 

Pan Sion a granted cni the r*vrtnption Mqafafe 
Tonurfra imtlnr lia, 6,000 pa! 1 nnr 4 in 
Political Penmen* not exceeding Ra, 3,000 per 
an mini ... 

Family ef the ox-Eaja of Cberg 

Pwumv nnd Vharitfihk Alhumnceft* 
Charitable JPahtdons nxeendlug il&. 5,000, hut not 
exooedkg Its. 2ft,000 por annum 
Fomdona and Charitable Allowances not exceeding 
Es. 5,000 per ftormm 

$ajGT Goikp$n$fi t im* 

Raja Jffthondrn Shigli gran tad hi prr pc tufty, Slat 

August 1840 

Miecellimeoue Compensation not exceeding Rs. 
5,000 per annum ... 

Td:al Nopth-Westerc! Provmco £ 
Punjab. 

Ti'rr'dorud and Pdidml Pmdms, 

Rajn Pttkht Raili, ex-Raja af Shaltgarh, for life ... 
Munlan Siugh, cx-i? iju of BflU|JUor ... 

* 1 j x hou ■ 1 \ A kram Khan. Nawab of Unib 

Raja Aj» Bahadnor, son of Raj ft Fyatullub Ktum 

Ifaju JoA«»nt Shvgh 

Agha Sab*b, formerly culler! Mohuu Loll, Sir 
Alexander P-imi)!’ 1 Moon shoo, for good sow ice (in 
addition to A384 paid hi Calcutta) ... 

Yar Mahomed Khan, for Ufo 
Sirdar Sobltaw &ecmi<k?r, for life) 

Mir -7 t w Kllalioo Btp% heroditurr, for good oerrico in 

JS57 

Sirdurni I) harm K.tmnwar, widow of a mouther ul 
a chid in Qifl-Siitlej Stains 
Pmtuiom not exceeding Rs. 5,000 nor annum grant¬ 
ed on the rcaiimptfoii of Manfc^Tomuon 
Political Pensions not exceeding Ra. 5,000 per an¬ 
num 


Carried over 


1 ■£ 

£ 

... I 

10,000 

' ' ■;>. ■'. 



2,114 

,i 

4jm 


' tfi-770 
; 2,! 05 

42,700 

2,!J0O 

0,014 

&3D4 

2,410 

703 

3,112 ! 

1.080 

0Ot> 

600 

1,000 

7m 


mo 

mo 

(500 


y&5 


1,014} 


27,030 


: 15,672 

r>2,lS9 


I 1*1 

1 

52,180 t 


£ 

500,017 


$$1.3 


516,320 





























A fh ’ im.to (Jh t '4/s. 


fl: ■ to /'' t ' & tf ytnr en*t*l 3 \>l Mqijrm 18 73 — (i Vm t \ tfnet! j t 


<§L 


Brought forward 

ALLOWAKOES AND ASSIGNMENTS. 

Pu nj a i !,—(Co nt 

Pirtmom find * havitjthle Allowance*, 

Pension of Ranee Kiaaen Kour of the l&to Rnia of 
Bullnbh Gmrh 

Pension of Roar Khnslml Singh 
Charitable Allowance? not exceeding Rs. 5,000 pot 
annum 

Sotyor Compenfiatwn, 

Allowance to Rajas and others, in lieu of Customs, 
Tran s i t ftuties, , &bo 1 i short 

CoiniKiututton of,Pensions 


Total Punjab £ 

Mapisas, 

Allowance to the Relative?, Sertairta, &o„ of His 
HighnoM the 7-: to Raja ot Tuujoro, including 
eonimutation of Pensions, &o, 

AHavnnm to the totally of tho late Raja Fortab 
Singh 

Siiponds to the family of the Into Kawah of Masuli- 
patotn 

Stipend* and Ext™ Allowances to the fami^o of 
tho late 11 yd or Ally Rlmn and Tippoo Sultan, ex¬ 
clusive of payments made in Bengal 
Pagoda and JloKine Allowanees, and Compensation a 
m lien of resumed Lauds, OfReerB and Privilege a 
iuclttdiug S;dt CeuipenKuHona 
PonfliojiB am. Clmiitable Allowances 
AUmvaneea to Zemindars, Jaghoerdars, and Enam- 
dnr% Ac, 1H 

IVnHions, Ac,, to the families and do pend nets of the 
IiUe Nawahs of the Carnatto, and their families 
mu! depourtimts, Ac, 

Stipend^ Ac,, to Prince Asim Jnh Ftolmdoor 
i omm ut:i Irion o f Pens ions 

Stipends to the family and dependants of tL© late 
Nuwab of Knraal 
Bom bay pension s paid 


£ 

52,m 


Total Madras 


Ctflrriod over 


600 

600 

25,437 


KiO 


43,746 

737 


101,746 

7,140 

20,400 


54 T R42 

210,426 

1,350 


2#7 


2,704 


44,433 

3,003 

5 , >32 


13S,20n 


SO,615 

3,032 

5 


£ 

615,320 


31,670 


2S3,l6l 


0PO t 66O 


I 









































Feudatory States. 


Q 

k- 


l of and J vaigumutiU under Treaties and 

■menZtf for tn& *jnnt mded 3Ui March 1878.—(Coneluded*) 



£ 

£ 

Brought forward 

* *♦ 


ATXOWANCK3 A NO ASM IO V M FST8. 



Bow itx v*—(Continued*) 



Prnpipnw t<> the family iintf dej^nityttts of tbr Into 
Nuv ab of Surr.t, bulny the = uai assigned by the 
K. t. Company foT the support of the daughters 



of Ah rr Jsffir AU 

»*■ i 

wjm 

Su^hotia Bvvoeartboh Mabarsj 

**< 

ejono 

Portal? Hua#J 'e]ur 

,,, 

1,200 

Various Pensions and AIIow&ikgb ex.- ailing 11 h_ 



5,000, but not exceeding It* 20,000 |>yr ujimiiu 


ia,QjT> 

Pensions not exceeding Ru, A,COO per [rn^iim, iti- 



etadEng ^omtttutoitioiifl 


39,103 

Eiitit»dat4 ftiiil SiirciiiiiritjjdsrR 


485,573 

8ayeruntt MisoUlsnoous Compenflstioiis 



Suit, an Fudif Mali sin of Laboj for loss of transit 



d \tw ai id other c. a n sider&f ion b 

■.. 

1,412 

Allo^anies* *fco., to the ex-Ameert of Sindh and 



otlwrs .. ... ♦*. 


22,298 

Com mill ot ion of fractional paits of Emma 


1C 

Krifttnfi Kfio Vfittul ,.., ,,, 



Dewauthan * And Wiivshasim t AUhwanoes 


156,415 l 

Redeiuption of Uuckd^iV Bomis, Ac, 

• 4 k 

385 

Total in Bombay 


£ 

Total hi India 


£ \ 

Cciaucka im ThacwimA 

Portion of Pension of His pigtaijoft* Maharaja Dhnloop Sinifh 


Total Allowances and Alignments out of the fteTOttnas, Arc, £ 1 


1 


( j8<yjeo 


74 ?M4!: 


i&flae 


W0M) 


Bengal 

Kepal is tbe largest State m subsidiary alliance, which borders 
on Bengal Its population is estimated at from two to five mil¬ 
lions, The Viceroy is represented there by a Resident In 
the same position is Sikh ini to the east, with an estimated 
population of 7000* But with that the Deputy Commissioner 
of Darjeeling conducts our relations. An jumual payment, re* 
gently raised to Rs. 12,00th is made to the Sikbimput^e or Lord 
of Sikhiin, iti consideration of his position as iurmer ruler 
of tin; hill territory of Darjeeling and a submontane tract, ou 
the plains, called the Monmg, 'through Sikhim lie the most 
promising routes for trade with Lluw&a and other j^rts of Tibet, 

* C^upen.-to(ion for tempk Ituids resumed, 
t for m&cella/iturts lands rwumud. 


















Sikkiffl,) JJrtnipore, Khad llilU, Tippem, 

5?dfejihg on SLkhira, and bounding the division 'of Cooch Bch 
iuid fhe Kamroop district of Assaiii, Blidotan/y, targe itjde- 
pendent State with which we have had intercourse from a very 
early period of our rule in India* Its territory occupies the whole 
oi the Him at ay an ranges between Bengal and Tibet tor some 
four degrees of longitude, but its population is estimated ut 
only 2o,000. We aliow Bhuulan an annual subsidy of Rs* oO^KJU 
durin ■: go od beb av io u n 

To the east of Cachar lies the native state of Muni pore, which 
is under the direct political control of the Government of J ml in. 
The tributary states under Bengal are in thiee groups, those of 
the Khssi Hills in Assam, of C’htilia Nagpore and of Qrissu, 



Small Protected Democracies in the Khasi Hills* 


( State. 

Population, 

i ,*• ' 

Supposed gross revenue. 

1 

1 

I'.-'., . . i. 


Us. 

A, 

p, 

i Bhowal 

303 

16,010 

0 

tl 

Uluarra * t . 

8,0ti0 

*,350 

0 

o 

i Hufiiti JiB 40 

5,5J 1 

700 

0 

0 

j Khynuu \ 


10,120 

0 

u 

; MviUma ... } 

MMlj 

1 f 0LMj 

0 

0 

Ingram 4l » ! 

1,807 

}jmo 

0 

0 

: Upper >1 ah a rain , pl j 

U t Lf>7 

•VJ0 

0 

0 

| Lcmor Mali pram ' 

£ 1 1 57 

450 

0 

0 

. 3l3iOriB,iiruiii , ^ | 

047 

330 

it 

0 

J rStfoyang ,. f j 


501 

s 

u 

| Ualui Qiarnut . 

200 

IHJO 

0 

0 

1 Mnrrian ,.. 

2,300 

125 

0 

0 

■ N'iflXliiiJjMXjh ,,, 

tm 

130 

0 

0 

Wm^khlau 

0,024 

g&P 

0 

0 

i 

H71 

100 

tl 

0 

\ N 1 ngtftain , ■ f 

7,7li5 

10, too 

0 

0 

1 Kikturai 

1,737 

440 

0 

0 

| J wrong... 

r r f8j 

l r 0»0 

337 

0 

0 

Ih v, ara N uugty men 

4tpyd<m , i4 #(( 

to 

0 

0 

Total 

85,151 j 

% 103 

0 

0 


Be tween the Lrooshai tract and the British district of Tipper a 
on the west, lies the hill territory of the Tippem Raja, This 
SuRo is under no specific engagement to us t though its Raja is 
a British zemindar, deriving the greater portion .of his income 
from landed property in the adjoining regulation district of Tip- 




























Feudtitory tilaUs. 


: ..p6ra. The succession to the chiefship has several times been 
decided by tho result of suits for the zemiudary io tho .Privy 
Council, and it lias now been ruled by Cove lament that tho 
Raja should pay p. succession duty to the Paramount I Wei; 
The State itself is now surrounded by tracts under our control, 
A political agent lias been appointed there, and it is now pructi'- 
cully a feudatory State* 

Population* —Abavi % 35,000, 

JSxitj m wed pros# ravenw* - -Hi- 1,45*000- 

Allitiarjf farce ,— About 400 ran. Of these* from 100 to 150 are protiy good nol- 
dierK, the rout below tho average police. 

Turning north ward, we have on tho plains at the foot of tho 
Rhootan ililh the feudatory State of Cooch Bchar, at present, 
during the minority of the Raja, under the direct management 
of British officers. This State first sought our aid In 1772, when, 
in consideration of the cession in perpetuity of half its revenues 
rv> then ascertained and an acknowledgment of subjection to the 
British Government, we drove out trie Bhootanese who held pos¬ 
session of its Baja and capital Gooch fiehar has an area of 
square miles. It is surrounded by the districts of Julpigo* 
ree. Rungpore, to the latter of which its laud-re venue is credited, 

Pupfthltkm. —532,563* 

ftiiLtpyiwd gross — list. 0,20,062* 

M ilitartjjfuri’e *—-50 *u]>oya 


Tributary E^Uti 63 of Chutla Nog pore. 


Name of Btnfco* 

| Tribute iu men or 

mijttoy. 

| Population. 

jSupputtod groan 
fttVCUity&r 

BirgeejaU 

Money. 

IU A. R 
1|8U1 11 0 

nnJ. genural eui-vieo. 

m r m 

■' About. 

lu. 

a.OO.'JU'J 

i 


Ud&ipuor 

533 fi 0 

27*707 

8,00ft 

JasUpeor 

and genot'sl fieryiatk 
775 0 0 


20,000 

(iuuigpcH r 

Pays to SirgvoJjth* 
500 U 0 

73,537 

20,000 

,11'JJLUI *** ■ 

jtad general service* 
2(H) 0 0 

24,832 

6,00ft 

Kuroa 

end general nor vice, 
400 ft 0 

21,127 

7,000 

Cbanff-Btiuhar 

and general fiwnriee. 

BH6 3 0 j 

fb&ff) 

3,000 

iSeru;o&eli|A 

In men and gcuortl l 

53,373 

30,000 

Kbiti^dwau 

uervieg. 

Ditto 

23,230 

15,000 

Total 


482.572 

3.09*4>p(> 























Grim * AU Bengal 
Tributary Estate# 0/ Orissa* 


@L 


H* ' ' -_*_ — 

Nam a of State* 


Tribute in mm or 
money. 

Popula¬ 

tion, 

SupposeL : i gross 
revenue. 

Military 

force. 



Tribute i« inQ^py- 

its. A. P. 


Its* A, 

P, 


Killah Talehora 

*■* 

1,039 tO 5 
and service* 

38,021 

41,473 

2 

9 

493 j 

Ditto Dbenkanal 


fi,099 0 9 
and uorvjca. 

173,073 

70,100 

0 

0 

343 

'i 

Ditto Rniipore 

— 

1,400 IS 2 
and eenrioa. 

27,306 

6,961 

IS 

3 

m j 

Ditto Hohurbhrmj 

- 

1,067 11 9 
and servica. 

258,658 

2,06,166 

s 

0 

512 

Ditto Boad 

— ■ 

mo 0 0 

and service* 

07,058 

7,000 

0 

0 

692 : 

Ditto Attain Hick 


m 0 0 

and tier dee. 

14,536 

7,101 

4 

0 

360 

Ditto Burumlba 

... 

U9 7 15 5 
and service 

24,07! 

25,062 14 

2 

709 

Ditto Nyagnik 


5,5^5 4 I 
and service. 

83,249 

64,188 

15 

*i ! 

741 

Ditto Khundpara 


4,21 1 8 8 

and service. 

60,877 

22,681 

a 

7 

1,435 

Ditto DoepuBa Joramor? 


661 7 H 
and service. 

84,805 

13,494 

4 

9 

897 

Ditto Tigiriah 


882 0 0 
and service* 

18,420 

3,000 

0 

i) 

485 

Ditto NUgiri 


3,900 7 $ 
and service. 

33,944 

21,792 

2 

5 

177 

Ditto Keen jbnr 


],97G 11 11 
and service. 

181,871 

63,395 15 

7 

2,949 

Ditto Pal Lohora 

1 .. 

2m 10 8 

and service. 

13,450 

1,200 

0 

0 

94 

Ditto Hindola 


551 3 11 
and service. 

28j0£5 

15,000 

0 

0 

148 

Ditto Atgurh 


2,800 0 0 
and service. 

26,330 

14,939 

H 

6 

341 

Ditto Nnrsirtgporo 

-| 

],455 8 3 
and service. 

24,758 

9,S49 

5 

3 

84 

Total 

1 


1,103,457 

583,297 

7" 


' 


Total in Bengal. 


— 

Population* 

Rovcntw 

Si. 

Khflfli States t 

Hill Tipp&ra ,/♦ 

Ouceb Behar 

Ckutia Nagpom 

Orissa * M M * 

*** M* ti- 

Total it# 1 

85,151 

35,000 

682,565 

482,572 

1,108,467 

66,193 

1,45,000 

0,20,663 

3,09,000 

5,83,297 7 8J 

2,233,746 

30,U,1G2 7 8j 


VOi, xviu. 


W 













































feudatory States. 

Korth-iVfcvtorxi Province. 


m 


Tyadaroiy, 

population* 

Square 

miles. 

Gl'OHfl R*r 
TOime. 

ti* 

Military 

Nq\va$$f Rompare 

Maharaja oi Bounres 

435,000 

Reckoned in Ord- 

umiy Territory. 

””SOO ' 

10,00,1X30 

1700" 

Raja of Toll re ^ Gtarwhal 

300,000 


80,000 

% 

Total 

035,000 

l,S8r> 

10,30,000 

1700 


of the population 260,819 were males and 240,1 !H females. The 
population is almost equally divided between Hindoo cmd Ma* 
hompi&fcs. There were 8 schools and 4 dispensaries in U:& State, 

Punjab* 

The area of the Feudatory atatei am ousts approximately to 
104,000 square miles; their population to about live and n quar¬ 
ter millions ; thoir revenues to about £1 ,$00*0^0 per annum ; 
their military forces (exclusive of mere armed retainers} u> about 
o0,000 men ; and the tribu e received from thorn to £2S > ()0l), 
Frontier ZVi&rs.—The tribes inhabiting the British frontier, 
from Hazara ot\ the north to Sind or, the foutlnwest belong to 
two distinct races;—from Hazara to Derail Ismail Khan they 
are chiefly Pa than; from Derah Ismail Jvhan to the borders of 
Sind they are, with one exception, Belnoch* The principal tribes, 
and the estimated number of their lighting $peu, are follow j™ 


„• 



JSo. o[ 

Locality. 

Tiibo. 

Rato, 

Fighting 



Men, 

Ail Join! UK Masnra ... 

Rasaanaaia 

Jaduas ... 

LJononv,ila 

iSwatis *.* 

|Patlimi ... ! 

?,O0& 

J Pathanu nn/t Swatifl 
> (dependent on 

) Swat) 


Aiming Fflehawur« 

RanimU 

Otirmaukl wills 

20,000 


MokmamU 

j Pa than (dependent 
\ on Oahul) ... 

13,000 

Adjoining K^bat 
pad Posha^xir ... 

Afridia 

Ul G- ZO t j F3 ... 

Pathan 

) 

30,000 

3oJm 

Sip ah b ... 

\ st ... 

Adjaining Kah at, 

Qrak^aia 

1 


Buiui oo, & Dsrah s 

ZuimiLrjht Afghani ... 

1 


Ismail Ivkan ... 

Xurla 

Wftsdra 

\ » 

30,000 

adjoining jDer&h la- j 
mail Jihan ... , 

Astrania 

Kacjranda ... 

Bondars 

) 

j Bolaoah 

5 ,000 ! 

; 

KhtilrmtiS 

ICuattliS 

Patban 

3,000 

Adjoining Oerali J 
Cthazet) Khan ... j 

1 L&gkaria 
\ Gurchamig 

J Bolooch 

13,000 

tfurris 

Bugiia 

1 


1 

1 


Total 

130,000 



























T'nvjaiy. 

States in Feudal Sabordmallon to the Punjab OoMrummC, 

J872-7&. 


Name oil State, 


1.—JuHmio& & Kask- 
meDT 


2,-“Patiala 

%— Uiihfuralpooy 

4.- 

Nabha 

a-Kapurtbak ... Pi 
T.—Mivtidae 
&*— Sarnti'or (Nft hart) *.. 

!)Kiililo'jr (Bilaep dot,) Bb* 

IQ*—Batsaabaer 

11, —H indoor ^Nakgarh,) 

12, —KiV ut|i;i! 

13 —Mate* KoUtt 

1 {. arcioeikofco 

15, —Ohtimbft ,,.v Ki 

16, —Snkfd 

17*— Kal&iu 

19. —Jjuharit 

20. -"' Dyjtvna 

21. —Ba^bafc ... Ha, 

33-—Shagal 
23 —JiLbbfa 

2 4.—Tv o mliar sain 

35, —BL ijjt-o 

27.—-Bataan 

2£L—Dhatjiee 

2tt.-Knthar 
8^-Kunbtbir 
SL—Mungal 
32.— 

33 ♦— tkrkutoo 
34,—Taroch „, Es, 

35 — SttugrJie 

36, —IktnBti 


Tribute in Mon or 
Money. 


One iiorse, 13 
all nYil goats, and 
$p&ir$ at filiawlflj 
1U0 Loratimon.,. 

25 lioTiwTiion 


1,31,000 

1,00,000 

6,000 

6,046 

5.000 


25 L origin&n 


5,000 

11,000 


2,000 

0,600 

2,520 

2,000 

1,440 

1,450 

1,030 

B80 

1,080 

130 

j2 

m 

280 


Total 


Estimt^d 

Population, 


1,637,000 
1,5811001) 
472,791 
139,475 
227 155 
255,303 
135,000 
90*000 
00,000 
90,000 
70,000 
60,000 
40,200 
63,000 
110,000 
44,906 
62,000 
20,208 
i moo 

27,000 

10,000 

22,000 

40,000 

10,000 

10,000 

%000, 

6,000 

5.500 

4j|p 

2.500 
800 
S(?U 
700 

10,000 

700 

800 




Suppofl^i 

Grojw 

RiSV0Hii& 

Estimated 
| Military > 
Iterct* 

Rg. 

84.30,000 

1 

26,975 i 

42,77,028 

8,537 

20,00.000 

d.pOjODO 

2,679 

1 1,870 

0,50,000 

1,650 

7,57,305 

3,000 

8,7G,0p0 

1,750 

2,10,000 

3,00,000 

055 

840 

60,000 

100 1 

01L0Q0 

floo ! 

60 ;ooo 

100 

2,59,000 

506 j 

8,iXUKHf 

#0.0 

1,84/40- 

161 

611400 

515 

$$1*500 

m i 

92,744 

140 j 

r0;()00 

221 

O&OO 

180 

6,000 

Z7 

00,000 

200 

30,080 


10*000 1 

45 

23 009 j 

log 

iu,ooo; 

75 

7,000 

50 

8,000 

ICO 

5,000 i 

. 'v,,, 

4,000 t 

20 

700 l 

25 

1,000 

20 

000 


6,000 I 

80 

1,000 


250 


1,87,32,0 U 

— 


W * 




































The area administered by Nalive Chiefs under the supervision 
of the Government of Bombay h returned at 63,253 pquare miles, 
or about one-third ot the entire area of the Province; jibe people 
are estimated to number about nine and a quarter out of a total 
population slightly in excess of 251 millions ; and their revenues 
to aggregate two crores 35 lakhs of rupees. 1'he States form 
geographically and historically, two main groups: the jj or them 
comprising the territories which encircle the Regulation Dis¬ 
trict of Goojarat; ami the southern, le&s regular and compact, 
may be roughly described as enclosed by the districts of Satara 
Shoiapoor, Belgaum and Rutnagiri* 

The northern group, consisting of these States 'I ¥ ~Kilchb, II.— 
Pakkupoor, III.—Mahi Kanta, IV.—Katina war, V.—iajuda, 
VI—Rewa K&nta, extends over a,is area of 43,478 square miles, 
with a population of 6,356,536 ^oula and a revenue estimated at 
ink ha of rupees?. The southern group, com prising the Sata- 
Jra JagBira with Akulkot, the State of Jvolhapoar, the Principality 
of Sawuutwareoj and the estates of the Pat ward ban Chiefs, has an 
approximate area of 10/1,32 square milea, a population of 
1,985,877 inhabitants, and a revenue aggregating about Rs, 
£4,90,3?lb Historically the States of Goojamt may, with the ex¬ 
ception of Kuchk, be considered as grouped round Iktrodft, whose 
tributaries or allies they were in A, 3D. 1805, when final treaty en¬ 
gagements were concluded between the Gaekwa* ami the Bri¬ 
tish GovedHtient The members of the southern group may be 
viewed as centring at Kolhapoor, and as having an historical 
bond of union m the friendship shown to the British Govern* 
ment in its final struggle with the power uf the Peshws, 

A third, though much smaller group, comprising the Jurwftr, 
Pebt and Dang tet ri tones, together with the estates of the 
Kajas of Bausda and Dharum poor, is situated in the hilly tracts 
between the districts of Klmndesh, Nassik, Tamm, and Surat 
These estates cover an area of about 3,460 square miles, with a 
population estimated at 129,536 souls, and a revenue of Es. 
4Sl,9?b Pin-uly, there are six small isolated territories: Kkairpoor 
in Stndb, Karukot in the Punch Mahals, Katnbay at the head of 
the Guii of that name, the Seed bee Principalities of Sachin in 
Surat ai:d Jinjim in Kplaba, and in the extreme south, in the 
district of Dharwar, the Jaghir of Savancot*. The aggregate area 
of these territories is returned at 6,183 square mileMJieir popu¬ 
lation at 300,124. and their revenues at Rs. .12,46,748, 


m 






<SL 


Groups m MMintt, 

■V / ' , -.1- - 

Ihr each of these States an Agent, or representative of Govern¬ 
ment, is maintained* invested with a general supervision of its 
affairs. The share of administrative duties assumed by the 
A gen 5 varies, however, to a considerable extent In Baroda and 
It itch h, for example, the duties of the representative of Govern¬ 
ment are almost entirely confined to the exercise of a general 
surveillance ; while in Hewa Kanta, and etiH more in Kathiawar 
estates have been subdivided to such an extent, that a consi¬ 
derable portion of the piovince has come into the hands of rulers 
so petty as to be unable, or unwilling, to govern, and whose es¬ 
tates have, therefore, been placed under the direct management 
of the Agency officers* 

No fewer than IS territorial divisions, with a total population 
of 4,759,523 souls and a revenue estimated at E& 1,93,35,646, 
were, during the year 1S73, owing to the minority of their Chiefs, 
under direct management:— 


Name of District. 

Name of State. 

Population. 

Revenue, 

Matii Kanta 

Edar 

. 217,383 

8 , 00,000 

Kathiawar ... 

Blmunag&r 

403,754 

25 , 89,110 


Murvi 

00,61 a 

0 , 50,000 


Limri 

46.002 

2 , 00,254 


Rajkot ... 1M 

36,770 

1 , 50,000 


Gouda! ... 

187,237 

8 , 00,000 

B&wa Kanta 

Ban a 

60,000 

1 , 75,000 


Lanawarn 

40,000 

1 , 25)000 


South 

49,000 

80,000 

Kolbapoor ... 

Koihapoor 

802,691 

30 , 63,685 

Saw&utiwi ... ... 

Savrantwari 

100,814 

2 , 72,845 

Akalkoti 

Akidkot ... 

■ 61,068 

2 , 28,500 : 

Satara 

BbororPantSaohov 

111,639 

4 . 92,775 

S. M&ratba ... 

Mudtaol ... 

S 8,921 

1 , 25,000 

Punch Mahala 

Namkot ... 

6,537 

7,702 

Surat 

Sachin *«. 

18,374 

15,606 

Naaik 

Point 

47,033 ■ 

1 , 25,000 

Tanna 

Jawar 

37,431 

82,000 

TeUl ... 

IS 

4 , 769,523 j 

1 , 93 , 35,946 
_ ! _ 


















Fmdatm'y States, 

Native States in the Bombay Brovincs 


ft 0,103 ftt st«te. 


h^roda 

KAiHlAVA.fi. 

Eji 6"aif*. 

Tit ■njt'.irh 
]S&s'RiLii£urh 

BbemuM&t’l) 

Dmugudru 

2 mi Oh 

>1 i>rwi 
Vt k fc&nSr 
PaUTAisa 
Dbarol 
Lttfcfi 
tiftfko t 
Gondii 
vv aj .vflti 
.Tajiriitojid 

iW CVtlff 

PotTiii n dor 
Wal* 

Dhc-n— Lakfrtar 
bautwst ^Ba HA Kumalnaln 

K h*w>). 

Um twa (Bibi) ^ h 3r llhan 6 no 
babt Shimut iib^o i nhitf-?ii 
‘fLgdrtii ... **♦ 

Sulla ■ **- 

Chart* ■-■ ■*■ 

Claw* 

5lnll 
La till 
Itan&jn, 

Other Jurisdiction or Felt] 

Siana, 

p*LASFQCflU 

FaJttupoor *■* *♦* 

Hodbftnpco? 

Th nr ad ftud U or war* 

Wa® 

Warve 

Sauiiifi>«r and Obatcniit 
fcuilfiKm 

ft tin bar *<■ 

Ktinkroj 

Ue.odar *, 

TcjTWarft 

Other .Tjirtsolctiona or Petty 

ST&tfiS. 

AIAHl KAjtTA, 

Mm 

feUifjOft 

Itoupoor 

Brtju-'uauk—SaUoisnu 
Dnuta ,.+ 

.VSivlpa ... 

CJhornsar 

AllilMT.T. 

, Bn.wifi: Villa. 

; ftO other iSiatOHj. populations 
I from 16* to Mfl& 


Tribute. 

Egtlibfitetf 

pupulatloBu 

SflppceM grcfls 
il'jv emio. 

.Vliiiary 

force. 

Ks. A. JP, 


Ba. 

A* P. 


... 

^ 600,000 

t if,00 n u00 

0 ft 


70.004 0 0 

SS0,93t 

yft Afl ftfto 

0 o 

11,237 

L2' .098, 0 0 

Sao 847 

E 5.60,600 

0 ft 

6.J60 

l,C2 U17 W ft 

*03,764 

21.89,110 

■0 0 

2,70S 

-Her? o 0 

fif.m 

*00,000 

0 0 

47ft 

68*71 0 0 

00, (lift 

fl.ftft/lOft 

0 ft 

i?5 

38 87ft ft 8 

3? tftft 

1.25.0 1 ' in 

0 ft 

Sift 

10,304 0 U 

61 26ft 

ioo.iKitt 

ft 0 


10.28L 8 0 


1,60:600 

0 o 

131 

BMin i> 

4Amh 

2,00.264 

0 ft 

2ft8 

21,321 0 ft 

St; >7<t 

i bft.ooo 

0 ft 

Lucsl 

, 1.13,17# o o 
2^ f fil>1 0 0 

137,217 

B.- 0,000 

0 0 

651 

40 4ft 1 

ftSiU'OO 

0 o 

41ft 

10,600 

42,000, 

0 0 

181 

#t!04 0 0 

73,077 

4,00.000. 

0 0 

4ftS 

8,73-4 0 ft 

IS. 0*8 

ft.lifl.triiO 

0 ft 

I2tf 

7,351 ft ft 

20,486 

76,twO 

0 ft 

146 

l 7,410 ft 0 

20,011 

V 7,81ft 

0 ft 

Oft 

) 

IfWO 0 ft 

32 70S 

3,60 W» 

ft ft 

258 

15.6*1 0 0 

] ft 628 

ftf.OftL' 

0 ft 

12S 

7,145 1) o 

33,798 

1^6,000 

0 ft 

m 

#,*04 0 ft 

37.331 

1.01.000 

0 ft 

05 

a, on? o ft 

7.7-17 

7b. W 

0 ft 

S8 

8,ft37 ft ft 

ir loo 

M,«W 

ft 0 

Oft 

? ‘ 

♦. 

44U62 
AeoordStig to 

recent ctr i\ij& 

. 


M, ‘ y 

60.0(10 ft 0 

2J 0,072 

4 UbM, 

261 Horsts, 
f-;07 Foot, j 


flU7# 

£ or ft lakhs. 

748 

3f m i Foot, 


61,106 


0 0 

fin Horns. 

fto 6Vr.rU 

* . 

23 oat 

30,050 

ft ft 

ftf crifa. 

20 Foot. 


2(\6OT 

tft.Hftn 

0 0 , 

/one 


i a, poo 

35 Oi 0 

ft ft 

fmto ! 


In. 104 

10 0no 

0 0 

fmto ..* 


6 *60 

SJ"0 

0 i? 

t M tto 

S.frY 8 4 

87.771 

40,000 

ft ft 

DEtEO 

ifl.rcn 

£f,.0tHi 

ft 0 

/jitto 


7,098 

12.010 

ft 0 

mi to 

. . 

1,08? 




30,3*9 U 2 

217,383 

6,00,008 

0 0 

|M|i# 

11.764 ft 0 

n.m 

SB.oiTO 

0 0 

MJ M 

4.74ft 11 2 

14.011 

80.000 

0 0 


4 007 6 4 

8 400 

ft. 080 

0 ft 


If. 877 1 11 

11.762 

47.ofil 

0 0 

.. 

201 o n 

10. it09 

n flflfl 

0 0 


3 601 0 ft 

8,273 

26,tH7 

0 0 


31ft 10 8 

lO.CCi 

30.000 

0 0 


52,012 H 4 

8«,470 

67j086 

0 0 


44,6e:i H fi 

117,542 

2 U^.ISS 

4 11 

VAJW 















































Bombay* 

2Vative States in Ae Bombay Pi ovi n ee,—(Co d t i?- u e i3.) 


Kt-UVfj of State, 


Hew * SvS!3T«v, 


Bftiptp'a 

Chula L r ricpgj>r *V„. 
Bari a. 

Luns.'n&.ri t „ 

Batoaintir 

Sian tli 

Other States 

iitrCBfJ, 

Eiichh ,., 


Ec&Bfipooa, 

PHnWp&Uiy nf lAolbapwr* 
ChEefw ot VfehMgnru, l«twra + 
[f*ch TUtanji Mid K.agal 
Oilier petty &ta i fls 
i*0(?T]i EttN M a RATilJl STATES- 
BatigU •** 


iTirflj faster branch) 

Mfraj (Junior branch) 
Edtaudwar (Eldor chief) 
Euraodwar (Yobcgoc chiefs 
JUftlttijULdl <** 

WntiUol 
Ramdar* 

AEALSQT, 

AttiLlbot 


SAwiNTWiRt 

Stmuitwari 


. aSTJlftA. 

Eabaan or Jiojira State 
Eamuay. 

Kalctay 


Tributa 

KstimUid ! 
population. 

Eb. A* P. 


65,00ft 0 0 

150000 

1CUU0 0 <j 

300.00U 

)2, ooft ft 0 


/ 6,000 0 0 

40,0'.ift 

1 ft ft 

\ iiMHi o ft 

3 it,wo o ft 

30,0[!fl 

7,000 ft ft 

4P.O0O 

2,00,OQrt 0 0 
Sicca nip era tor 
ilac of 

ii British Ifome, 
and tomponRa¬ 
tion lor An jar, 

€00,000 


531000 

1B.W5 0 0 

177,220 

ft 0 

00,003 

Territory yield- 
hi'.- tta. UAov'O 
Las been as 
fllgrted in l;eu 
of ffce &ervte+* 
of a contingent 
of bop's. 

223,663 

12 557 13 0 

ft2,201 

ft,412 S ft 

25,601 

0,610 12 0 

M,]03 

(T + + PIH 

30,251 

50,910 10 0 

i^m 

2,671 14 0 

ee^i 

S,CS9 6 8 

3^,031 

Es, H502 coni’ 

Sl.OBS Indnr! 

mtiied pay m- fit 

Inc Jxghlr 

In (ten of con- 

village ol 

ttngsmof aka)' 

Kurin ne^r 

koihum. 

sataia. 

. 

100,914 

None m« 

71,090 

Rupees 2700ft 
Iti cash (ex* 
Cluptvfi of eel- 
lection on fto- 
i court of i’UB* 
tram and Ex- 
else.) 

m,m 


onod gross 

TOUU& 


Ba* A. P. 


8. ft). ON) 
&Uft,QW 
1,75,000 

i f n r (m 


1 , 00,000 

SO,rO0 0 


0 0 
a 0 
0 0 
0 a 

0 0 


llmr# and 
Betrxudy 
440 
8*3 
241 

240 


MO 


40 Ai lllter?* 
S5£i Cavalry 
and 1,000 
Foot, 


tKolhapw 
Jfufatiitry 3110 
] dftiuta lt5 
(PoJica. 07:' 

£7 Sown ra. 
7b$ lS{9p j|», 


fi-J So wars., 

if3 •’’(■ptiS'f, 
3J Sowars, 
257 ^apoys, 

I l fefcWIIP'S, 

3 it Sepi as, 
(fl SovviuR r 
'2S6 iS^poyy 
v7 Sfjwara- 
E52 >*p c ,yfl, 
43 Sovrarti* 
030 Sepoys, 
->oWRrs. 

too Sopuy^. 
Kduo 


Sawaotwari 

Laoii corps, 

■|63 U ;f-4 

None 


R?,?,S0,fHM) per | Ab nr 600 
auouiu. laruiiV' main 
era t oHu font 
tLivi 300 
sowar*) these 
inc ter iha 
masiT. part on, 
iliatflplined, 


3,40,000 0 0 


20.00,093 0 0 

&,00*809 0 0 
4$%W 0 0 

0,43,300 O C 


2.71.011 0 0 
1.83,035 0 0 
8:!,{M)ft ft 0 
1,00,733 0 0 
0.00,000 0 0 
1,25,00ft 0 0 

eo T tas a o 


3,f3,&4G 0 0 


3,20,000 0 0 


3A Hilary 
fore v 
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Motive Slates in the Bombay Province, —(Continued.) 


- V 

Name of 

Tribute, 

' 

Kail soiled 
^apuiftbtcti* 

aapprjBtd pros* 
Revenue. 

WMttry 

fora** 

HUH AT* 

Jl*. A* B 


IK A. P. 


SifiliUi ** «* 


10.151 

MlSTi 0 o 

35 Ai'fcbau 

A\ viakranf* 
t > Slndi. 

M> Purabla. 

]fi Gosari, 

*0 tloreem#n 
£ itillery. 

10 HiddurtftuS, 

3u MiHcelJaqe- 
one 

Dbmri-sapQor **. 

9,000 0 0 

63,135 

150*000 0 0 

Baaadsi «** ZZ *■> 

*».*** 

52,329 

1,00,000 0 0 

335 details 

not given. 

TAKJIJ. 




... 

Poes mot pay 
tribute ip meu 
or money. 

37,431 

s?,eco o c 

Korn 

DHAnWiit. 


7b,m o c 


Batvstioor n* 


10,152 

Mini 

S A TAR A. 



270* {rtuiljitfng 
cf &u**.ra 
fitad if-alke, 

fhaFMtrtfltoldM 

Sene „* 

59,390 

MIX** li 0 

Qhor .i> Mt t« 

flint 

111,659 

4*92,775 B 1 

£33 peooe a il¬ 
ls rta Ined 
for purpos¬ 
es o^tier 

than Mill- 
tarjv 

ph.iitAP ;;; 

o o 

isms 

tmm 9 » 

1 

i T at ... m 

€,400 o o 

70*633 

79,847 7 8 

375, oar slat¬ 
ing of 

Sowar* inti 
Paiige* 

Dtfkpoor U 

Kone 

l&is 

0,21? 4 0 

None 

I^flAMPeSSt 



Pktig Piocprl 

f*ml 

iiits 

3,095 fi it 

* * tut 

Da Wada-wars ... «>> 

f*# 


m o o 

. . i 

f>Ot Lari >)Aikked6 



« o fi 


i>rj, Kskat &adp&d .« 

in.. 

no 

0 0 


Du. Anile , ,, 

til.** 

1727 

4 O 


Do Ihindi 

•M.*, 

£30 

*07 0 0 


Da Bln pa fade wi 

, |i(| , 

158 

113 O 0 

V * lif * ■* 

Da, Pitlaa%ih*r 

. 

140 

160 O 0 


Do* Avacb&r 


347 

1H2 8 (1 


Da, Itorb&vtl ,,. *,* 

tll, P | 

1,089 

j,m « o 


Da G&dhi *,* 


2>-1 

£.383 0 0 

If ^4 

Da BH$DkF» *»* 


246 

103 8 0 

tl* 

Da Kirli 


310 

337 0 i> 


Da WMMnst ... 


3 000 

1*10 O O 


Da Dbtifla , M ♦ 


Hi 

90 0 o 

, 

Da StirgflTjtf ,.> 


8 MB 

H*tt I 4 


fieWAStban Kaih.1 

233 CO 

3,030 

11, WO c 0 

*•1111 

Do, G*uli *,i t(l r 


mi 

HtJOO o o 

(*-v*. 

Da, SsJ 

« All 

£75 

900 0 0 


Do. Obiaksbll 

#*frff4 

450 

BAGO 0 O 

.7***1 

Do* BlagptJJt .*, 


950 

*2G1 4 0 

Mint 

Do. ^-tWHlpnr TM 

i^All 

55 

600 0 0 

About 

ll‘I*' 

JTifukat I,* m 

41 f> Q 

6,327 

7,300 0 0 

$0 

NiJlK* 







About 


mt Mi ... — 

3,500 o y 

47,033 

60,000 0 0 

STO 
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(Jmtrai Province, Uadr.*It 

Central ProTinae.. 



Bormlatiou about IjDyc^uw* uieu - . 

Jbout Rs, 5,45,500 (£54,550) and the_ tribute they pay to-the 

UritibSi Government is Us. t,35,i3G (£13,523.) 




j 

Supposed 

Military to rc& 

State* 

Tribute 

Population) 

groaa vo- 


1 

renue 


1, Baitor 

Be* 

3,056 

73,856 

Rs. 

40,000 

S Elephants* 

16 Horn*. 

50 Sepoya* 

2, Karond 

3, Ruigarh-B&rgarh* 

4, $&rattg*Jfh ■ 

H. Pntjm 

. £>. Soupjppr 

7. Raimlthol 

3. Burma 

0. Sakfci 
]0. Kawarda 

1L Kondkarn'Chhui- 

3,550 

400 

1*350 

600 

5,000 

'580 

350 

850 

10,000 

11,000 

133,483 

63,304 

37,031 

98,630 

180,713 

1-3,600 

53,613 

8,394 

75,463 

29,590 

20,000 

7,500 

8.00 

25,000 

18,000 

6,000 

6,000 

8,131 

53,560 

35,467 

None* 

Do* 

Do* 

Bo* 

Do, 

Do* 

Do* 

Do. 

Do* 

3 elephants* 28 horse*, 
80 bullocks, #2$ foot¬ 

khad&n 




men* 

12* Kf.^kor 

Faya no - 

45,532 

15,000 

3 ol^pbantS; 15 hffirftOa, 
177 footmen. 

*13, Khairagarh 

thiJOg- 

47,000 

122,264 

1,65,428 

Q elephants* 75 horsey 
LO e<us^ o0 sowars, 





500 foot-au fcii. 

14, Naudg&oa 

#0,000 

148,454 

1,40,346 

3 elephants, 100 hii#ifc* 

5 "camela, 500 foot- 


4 



men* 

15, Makral 

Pay* fctf- 
thing. 

13,048 

22,000' 

None* 

Total 

I - _ 


1,043,720 

5.68,232 

_ ! 


Madras. 

Tmvancors .—In 1872-73 the gross revenue amounted to Es. 
53 72 373, being Es, 1,27,901 to advance of the revenues ot t he p - e- 
ceding year, the highest till then on record. The expatidnure 
amounted to Rs. 54,93,682, or a little over two lakhs aoove that ot 
the preceding ye&r, find higher than the receipts o, tue > y 
Rs, 1,21,310. The deiicit was duo to the extraordinary on nay-on 
public works, and the performance of the lust of several expensive 
ceremonies connected with the coronation ol the sovopn gn .<m 


* Under British management* 
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XYiI% 







































laudatory States, 


-required by land usage and vary strong local feelings. The prin* 
eipai items are these ;— 

E*. 

16,511,323 Public Work* 14 , , M 13,20,967 

y ,83,815 S\it»tad v to Bi j tlah In d i an G 0 
8,89,114 vernment, 


Land revanuo ... 

Balt 

T'abaoso 

... 5,98,097 

Cardamom an d other good g',. * 3 ,78,585 

Cutttom3 ... ... 4^0,81'J 

on Government; so- 
cui'itiea ... 47,305 

Judicial foes „•* ,r/ >1,28,501 

Timber ... 88,701 

A it a ck ^nd g j >ui m 1,08,0 58 

Arwru- ^ royeiiuo collected* 38,862 


Bazoo i Cutcherry and other 
Civil Establlahi/ionto , H . 

Dova^sopjs or Religious Insti¬ 
tutions 

The Palace 

Coat and charges ol goodki 
sold 

Ootooperahs cr Qjaritahlo 
Institutions ... 

Contingent ch&rgoa „v 

Ha|i* Troops 

JuJiisial Establish manta 

Police 

Education, Science, and Art, 

Pontons 

Hleplianfc and Horse Estab¬ 
lishment 

Skponditnrtf on aocqunt of 
tiio Pudinagavbhoiti Cere- 
intidy - t „ 


8,10,055 

5,83,781 

5,54,735 

4,08,021. 

2 94,734 
178*183 
lJKpM 

1,32,0011 

1,09,987 

• 

62,715 

90,073 


Total 


53,72,372 


Total 


54,93,657 

The religious and charitable expenditure is incurred by the 
Sfate, more or less hi its capacity as a trustee of the temple 
property the rentals of which are credited to the State. The 
temple expenditure is rather a discharge of liabilities devolving 
oi the State in consequence of its enjoyment of the revenues of 
ijevassoiu lands. The expenditure on the feeding establish- 
Inputs is not so clearly a discharge ol liability, though in some 
cases and to some extent it may be chimed on this ground. The 
Pudmagharbhom ceremony was the last of a series popularly 
considered essential to the full coronation cf His Highness tho 
Maharaja, The cash balance was Ks. 40,85,090- Coffee culiivo* 
tion i s spreading. The elevation of the JPeermade Garden was 
pronounced too low for successful.Cinchona cultivation, T 
culture was move successful, There were 7S4 boys at th#Tm*? 
% andrum High School, 808, at 16 Engl ish district schools and 7,409 
boys and 51)6 girls at 2D vernacular schools. These are all caste 
schools. The number of Christum missionary scholars, besides, 
u large, 

Oudiin . — The receipts and expenditure in 1872-73 show 
'bn increase of Ra 18,159 and Its, 38,604 respectively over the 
returns’ of the previous year. The revenue of the year was in 
excess ot the expenditure by Its* 1,46,61 l, The main items of 
revenue and he#da of expenditure wore : — 







Cochin. 11 Ktierab-td-, 


m/' 

t '' 

J&ilb ,,, *’*■■. 

Customs (libel tiding i,o wco) 
Feeti ami foies, Judicial De¬ 
partment , * 

Timber 

lixfeerAst <m money id BriiUh 
Governmejut Loan 
Abkari 

F ee a on 'j&imw&jt of deeds 
Opium 

Miscellaneous 


Re, ; 

tf,9fcUi72 | Subsidy 
1J&.5JJ!) ’Paine* 

1,05,005 j Fub: so Work s ... 

I Btdiguiug and Chari tabid 
H 4g65B Administrative *„ 
65,455 Judicial 
Police 

Military **< 

Pens ion 

MiseeUaneont • .* 



48,220 

40,019 

17,944 

iWkfi 

1,08,110 


mm 

14«ljS5 S 
49,222 

'lVioo 

22.31K! 

15,t>57 

IjGlyilS 


There has been no scientific and no recent census of these two 
States. 

Carnatic ,—The payments to 1020 Carnatic Stipendiaries 
amounted, to Rs. 5,10,254s The lapses by deaths, M., in .1872-73 
■were forty-nine, representing' pensions amounting to Rs. 14,923 
per annum. 

Government of India. 

Hypeeabad. 

Hyderabad, under the Nizam who is still a minor, has th ft 
largest income and population of all the Feudatory States, or up¬ 
wards of two millions sterling derived from eleven millions of 
people. His Highness hits a salute oi 21 gins. Hyderabad, is ad¬ 
ministered, with the advice of the Besideyt, Mr. Saunders, 0. S., 
by the Hawab Sir Salar Jung, who ju l£67 carried ■' at several 
administrative reforms, No annual Report on Hyderabad affairs 
is published. When Sir K Temple was Resident, he submitted 
a full report, extracts from which were published by Parliament, 
in 1S69. A Subsidiary Force is maintained by the British Go¬ 
vernment at Secunderabad, in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, 
in accordance with the treaty of 1800. The force, known as the 
Hyderabad Contingent, is also cantoned in different parts of the 
Demean, and maintained under the treaties of 1853 and 1800 by 
the revenues of the assigned districts known as Berar. By the 
treaty of 1800 the subsidiary Force waste consist of eight bat¬ 
talions of infantry, two regiments of cavalry and the usual pro¬ 
portion of artillery; and subsequently by the treaty of 1853 it 
was agreed that there should never be less than five regiments 
of infantry, with one of cavalry, and a due proportion of artillery 
stationed within the Nizam's territory, unless with, the express 
consent of His Highness. By the treaty of 1860 rhe Hyderabad. 
Contingent was not to consist of less than five thousand infantry, 
two thousand cavalry, and four fieul batteries of artillery. Since 
the late Nizam’s death the charges for his palace, court and 


family have formed a civil, list of £300,000. 

X* 


The strength of the 





JjkuclQitovy State** 


'SL 


army is about 43,000 men, of whom J,K00 are cavalry. 
ShfiJnS ««t is about 790,000(, In 18C5-66 the recoct* 
L 'm nted to I 787,2681. and the expenditure to 1,715;«09J ieav- 

SB$±ta b£e of 71,659/., which Uu »moo been oo„,^- 
is, 'ncreased so as to meet the outlays most urgently needed 
*1 blii- im-voveraents, yet reserving an adequate amount 
for Stiicfion of the debt. The Nawah has 

SnnHeri the capital for a railway from Hyderabad to the mam 
Hue fcewoea Madras and Bombay, which is far advanced. 

TEE UAJBUOTANA STATES. 

EaioooUma stretches from 23° 15 s to 30' North Latitude, and 
, 3 o to 78° 15 East Longitude, containing an area of 

PSflOO square miles, with a population estimated at ten miLi- 

The urely British districts of Ajmer and MairWara lie 
In rhe hea ? of Bojpootana and are administered by oT omims- 
? Jn?W the Governor General. The eighteen Principals 
♦1m are suoervis&d by the Governor General's Agent, now Colonel 
pjllv if 803 our political relations with Rajpootanu com- 
S’Ll diiri™ the Mahrattu war, and in 1817-lS during the 
pidarroe v, J *its States accepted our protection. 01 the 1* 
chief*'! 15 me Rajpoots, 2 Jats and 1 Mataomedan 

Rajpoot. 


1. Jfoj-war or Qodoypor?, 
2* Joypu.ro. f 

3, &r ar JoUlipoifo 

4- Boom* oft. 

5, Bikfliieer, 
ft, K<-tah. 

J Kurowloo. 
j&ishenghiir. 

IC\ Bhurtporoi 


Jeysuliaare. 

TJtwur. 

Sirohee, 

Doongurporo. 

Banswara. 

Pez-fcabgurh* 

Jhallawar. 


17. Eholopore. 

ftfakomedan. 

IS. Toitk, 


10 , 

11 , 

ik 

33- 

\ 4* 
15* 


Efes. 

3 Soklly to Mhrwr, by tho locusts. The hnt light, to 
to bon ontered the country from any ,,«i't.cukv 
not appca wherever the soil was favourable 

tT .hen the yWog loouet. «r. able to fly, they wandered over 
the country backwards and forwards, committing devastation m 

Si/X&h In Mulknee tk«-foWths of the exp, are ««p- 




Meywar or G&dtypore. 


•bMeu to have been destroyed, and in Seroheo and Manvar upwards 
L half In Aimeer, the Bhiuae, Baudmrwarra, and Mubsooda 
S fartJarly Suffered, whi^the r|t^he 
SwalveVy free. In Joypore Ulwur. Bhurdpore, mul liar- 
row Me. the same kind of partial damage was suffered, t n« eon- 


®L 


Mzyivar ,—There 
Jb araja desired to 


\s 


c<. 

row tee, the same kind ot paring ■ ... 

sequence was that, though gram fell somewhat, prices were suil 

abnormally high. 

no census of this Stats, ihe -Ma¬ 
in trod uce a land revenue settle me nr 
for a term of 10 years on the village system, demands 
Lilia r elated by the average payments of the 10 previous 
rears ; exiatmjg tenants' rights to be respected by leaseholder s,. 
who on fulfilling their obligations to the pufbat'i will be penult- 
ted 'to renew their leases cm reassessment, ibis kind ot assess- 
m 3 sit is adopted in,, the ueighbouii n g ter ritory of Edu-r r and w ere 
h extended to the Bheel tracts rt would be haded by the wheels 
a$ savin" them from constant illegal demands by the Raj officials, 
ac d would be as profitable to them as to the Durbar. t» 

ar movement refers only to tbe crown lands : the estates of tiie 

uoblvs are administered by themselves independently of the 
Durbar, to whom they do not even report occurrences ; tun. when, 
reports’ are called for regarding any dacoiiy or outrage, replies 

are only vouchsafed after, great and vexations delay. dj te 
Gosbain of the great Shrine at Nath Dwara tallowed toe 
example set by the nobles, mid declared his independence 
of the Durbar ; a force was set in motion against this priest m 
1871 . but it was recalled without an attempt to establish the 
lawful authority of the Mabarana, The Oodtypore school wa| 
well attended by 346 scholars learning English, Hirnlee, Sanscrit, 
Persian, and Oordoo. 

The little Principality of Periabgurh continued to be well 
managed. The young Chief, Maharawul Oodey Sing,is very fond 
of sport | he has good elephants, is very keen in the pursuit of 
ligers, and takes a pride in exhibiting the trophy skies to English 
visitors. His house is furnished in the. English style. As iu a lev- 
war, the Thakoors are disposed to evade their feudal obligations 
in service and attendance on certain occasions, and all claim the 
privilege of criminal and civil jurisdiction in their estates 

In Banstvara there were no complaints against the Mabara- 
wul’s administration. The fioongwpore Chief is civilised far 
beyond the average of Native rulers. He takes a pride in ins 
State and in the administration, and is not above conducting Ins 
visitors through the palace, stables, and gardens, pointing out the 
improvements he has himself effected, relating the slate of po- 



Feudatory States, 

yeyty and desolation that everything was in when lie succeeded 
to' the guddee, and how, through the benign influence of the Bri¬ 
tish Govern merit, he had gradually acquired the means to repair 
the ancestral palace, to get up elephants, horses., and a retinue 
suited to his rank, and lastly, to accomplish the dearest wish of 
his - heart iu the betrothal of his daughter to the Maharawul of 
Jevsulmere. ti 1828 the British Government sent a force 
into the Hilly Tracts, Meywar and brought the Bheels raider 
subjectiong still it was found 10 years afterwards that some 
permanent Government force was necessary to maintain order 
amongst these rude tribes- The scheme fell to the ground in 
:. Tmt in the year 1840 the B heel Corps was raised to keep 
order amongst "the Bheels themselves, and to protect the 
Bheels from the grasping extortions of native Kamdars. The 
condition of the Bheel tribes in these Hilly Tracts is describ¬ 
ed rift still unsatisfactory, 

Jeypore .—There is no census. A revenue survey and assess¬ 
ment "of the Durbar klulsa land has been going on for some 
years, and a good deal of progress is reported, though the work 
meets with opposition from the Conservative character of the po¬ 
pulation. The control of the medical institutions, was transfer¬ 
red from the Agency Surgeon to Dr. Valentine, the 
Maharaja’s private physician. The condition of fflh&IcaMuttee 
c i-n tinned to be more satisfactory. The cbkfsbips of K he tree 
and Seelcur show changes for the better. The ycuug Khetree 
(thief made much progress in his studies. Both Chiefs at¬ 
tended the Thnkoors’ School at Joy pore pending the opening 
of the Mayo College. The condition of Oouiara did not im¬ 
prove. Rules for the control of marriage expenditure were 
drawn up for all classes, except the Rajpoots, though the Ma¬ 
haraja really wishes to introduce the reform in that influential 
class also. The Maharaja pm shed ou public works with in¬ 
creased activity, and a larger s u m than ever (Rs, 2,80,098) was, 
Spent on original works alone, principally irrigation schemes 
the estimated sanctioned cost of which is about 15 lakhs, 'The 
great Ramghur reservoir was sanctioned. The water surface 
will cover 20 square miles and contain 22,000 millions of cubic 
feet, It will irrigate 2,400 acres and yield, after deductions 
of cost and maintenance, 13 per cent, on the outlay, which 
is estimated at J2J lakhs. Considerable progress is reported 
in the Educational Department at Oey pore, The at ten dance 
at the Maharaja’s College and girls’ school much increased. 
The course of the School of Arts was extended. The jad 
manage men l is reported as satisfactory. The daily average >! 
prisoners was 9-Hi! The year was prosperous for Kizhenghiv 



Mwrwar or Jod/ipore< 


awd the condition of the petty principality of laiva continued to 


improve. ... , , , ,, 

Mwvwot, —There is no census* In 18/ 3 the rain full ns Jouh- 
itself was 224 5, which may be con ler 'as unprecedented, 
for the average is only four in cites. r fhs autumn crops would 
have been splendid throughout; the country had it not boon, 
for the locusts; it is said that in some of the districts, two-thirds 
of the standing crops were destroyed Hie burial of the ldto 
Maharaja is tiffs described. At sunrise on the morning of the 
lftth February 1873 the body of the Chief, dressed in gorgeous 
court robes, and having on the jewels worn at the last Duaserah 
festival, was placed in a sitting position in a Janpan or covered 
chair, and carried out of the fort. It was an extraordinary 
sighti tbs front of the chair was open, so that all could take 
:»look at the form of him who for so many years had ruled, 
over them. In spite of his many faults Mahhraj a'. I. id; bt Bing 
was ever popular amongst his subjects, and the wail of sorrow 
that burst, from the crowd when the body was first brought 
out was one of the genuineness of which there could be no 
doubt. The chair was borne on the shoulders of the pure hits 
or family priests, who gesticulated violently as they moved 
slowly along, their long hair waving down their naked hacks 
giving them a wild demonlike appearance ; men beat their breasts 
wild tore their hair, the soldiers presented arms arid joined in 
the procession, which rvas preceded by the two favourite horses 
of trie Chief, the cortege ever increasing in numbers as it slowly 
wen Jed its way down the precipitous incline towards the city. 
Only the remains of those of royal blood are permitted to bo 
carried out that way, the bodies of all others dying in the fort 
being let down from the ramparts. Some Thakouis, Ministers, 
and retainers followed in a confused group : the journey had 
to he performed by all alike on foot. Mundore was reached 
at 11 , and there the last rites were performed. Many of the 
city people openly said that it was a disgrace to the .Rahloro 
name that the head of one great branch of the Hindoos, who 
bad spent his life in devotion to women, should not find one 
true enough to accompany him to the abodes of bliss. The 
fact of. no suttee having taken place on this occasion is, a con¬ 
vincing proof that this horrible rite is fast dying out. When 
the remains of the last Chief of M&rwar, Maharaja Maun Sing, 
were burned, a Ka/nee, four concubines, and one female slave 
jvero immolated, oil the pile with him, Maharaja Tukbt Sing 
left a large family, consisting of 27 Kaoees, .10 legitimate sons 
and 8 legitimate daughters, and 13 concubines, 10 natural sons, 
f) natural daughters, and 17 slave gills, the annual expenditure 
on whom at the time of the Chief’s death amounted to over 
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akhs. To cam* on t the wishes of the late Chief, a Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the principal i hakoovs and officials of 
the State, with ‘the Political Agent as President, was formed. 
The difficult task of fixing the al'owances for so large ft fainilly 
was performed with great fairness, considerable reduction! being 
made where required Each hleniber of the family has now 
a suitable maintenance. The Chief’s son, Jeswunt Singh, suc¬ 
ceeded, The political Agent could not vifsft Jeymlmere, which 
might almost be called the ultramundane State of Raj- 

poo tan a, , 

Harottee Agency .—The administration of BoondM continued 
satisfactory; Kotah was in a bad state. The advert hirers who 
surrounded ’the Maharao continued the scramble for plunder. 
On the principle of “ honesty amongst thieves" each seems 
to have taken his turn of power unmolested by the others, 
until it was considered that he had reasonably leathered his 
nest; when denounced, degraded, and imprisoned,. he was 
nnuie to disgorge a percentage of his spoil. The Jhalmcar 
Chief takes’’every opportunity of showing his good feeling 
to words Government and its officers. The affairs of Shall- 
vooro, prospered. An administration report of lonK waft 
written by its Naiive Minister. The Nawab being very at¬ 
tentive to the administration of the State, and hmd of works on. 
moral subjects, especially such as treat of the duties of rulers to 
their people and vice versa, Mouivie jNTijju.f Ally Khan, Moon- 
snrini. Girae and Fonjdaree (Thngee and Judicial Officer), pre- 
ns, work of tliis nature which it is proposed to publish 


The same 


geutinman translated the Bible into Persian 


shortly 

stanzas. „ , . . T , , . 

Eastern Statei.Sn' Dmkur Rno submitted a Report of 
Dhol&porc of whose chief he was the Guardian. The befit edu¬ 
cation the young Sana can have is that of his mother; lor tins 
yo uitf lady is of superior intellect, and was, as well as the other 
children, most carefully educated and brought up by the Into 

estimable Raja of Pntiahv. , , 

Bhurtpore . — The Railway from Agra was completed. Hie 

Maharaja is proverbially a thrifty economist and very careful of 
Ins money. The army and other establishments are ail regularly 
paid at the end of every month, and the ryots are not subjfecved 
to any sort of exaction or extortion. Kerowlee.— The Maharaja 
presides over the Ijlas Khas or State Council to which 
appeals are preferred, but the number of cases, civil ami 
criminal, pending at the end of the year was larger than it 

S: ' LT<c«r._A census of the population of the State was taken 

in Muich : — 
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Statement of ike population of the Uiwur State and the proportion of men, women, hcyB> and efrhin tie 

- several castes. 
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Si 


C&STU. 


Brakmina 

Xeea4? 

Gooinra 

Bur labs 

dats- 

Ake&rs 


Hindoos. 


Rajpoots 


Kcirookas 
Rabtores 
Cbewhaua 
Rajawats 
Shekhawttts 
Other Rajpouts 
CHber Hindoos .... 


Total of Hindoos 
Mahome&am* 


Meet* 

Kh&nzadas 
Mahomedan Rajpoots 
Aigiuma 
Syuds 

Oilier Mabom&dau^ 


Total* MahozBodans 
Gmud Total 


j Man, 


27,597 
16,264 
14.660 
16,2 66 
11,361 
14 ,628 


Women. 


27,741 

14,983 

12,466 

15,081 

9,638 

n t $S7 


zm 

B,555f 


1.42& 

o,339f 

87,303} 


2,317 
440 
2,631 
270 
1,087 
3,679 
84,625 


Boys, 


202,186] 188,358 


31,415] 26,319 

3,^551 2,661 

1,309! 1,552 

92 7E 3,010 

524' TU 


20,546 


20,071 


57,576 52487 


119,577 


518 


13,303 


39j3M 


259,762 240,555; 


&«&s ; '4&&jsiZkiL rhrjM-‘j -7adZ»t-'-.s 


ATTON, 

P££C»*TTA<?fi OP K KIT, VtQM£K y 

BOYS, A5fi> QIELS. 

Fe&£^,TA&£ or BO Y* 

A Sir GIRLS, 

Girls, 

Total* 

Men* 

Wo¬ 

men* 

Bovs* 

Girls. 

] Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Tet&t 

* 11,256 

i 83,071 

33-03 

33-80 

18*86 

13-71 

100-00 

57*90 

42*3 0 

100 

7.292 

! 49.187 

33-00 

30-46 

21*60 

H-82 

10060 

59*35 

40*05 

100 

6,407 

' 42,780 

34*1 

29*17 

21*53 

14*99 

100.00 

58-94 

41*06 

looi 

8,420 

48,052 

35-82 

B2U 

17*94 

13-90 

10060 

56*31 

43*63 

100 [ 

4,425 

82,009 

33-49 

30*11 

20.57 

14*83 

100-00 

59*81 

| 40*19 

100 ) 

7,016 

44,971 

32-52 

29*79 

22*03 

15-61 

100-00 

58-60 

41*40 

IGOl 

821 

7,318 

39-47 

32’10 

17*06 

11*37 

10060 

59*99 

40-01. 

im 

1§S 

1,385 

40-64 

31*67 

27-51 

9-9 

100-00 

63*87 

36-13, 

1 QO; 

1 825 

8,503 

41-52 

30-76 

13-09 

9-63 

100 -OO 

65*25 

84*75 

100 

74 

804 

40-54 

33-5S 

16-67 

9 ft 

100-00 

6442 

35 58 

1(HJ 

279 

3,559 

39-98 

30-54 

21-64 

7*84 

100-00 

73*40 

26*60 

100! 

1.275 

12.388 

43-91 

2002 

15-SI 

10*36 

10000 

6040 

mm 

100 

41,981 

•-... - ! 

207,496 

32-64 

31*64 

20*3 

15-69 

10060 

56*08! 

43-92 

100 

88.212 

098,333 

33-79 

31-48 

19-99 

14-74 

100 00 

& 

42*45 

I 100 

17,480 

90,801 

3243, 

26-97 

22-61 

17-99 

100-00 

55-68 

42-32 

100 

1,228 

3.490 

33-03; 

91-84 

20-57 

14-47 

100-00 

56?71 

4!-29 

309 

712 

4 ? 6ior mm 

53-58 

i'7-49 

15*44 

10060 

59-29! 

40-71 

100 

409 

j£|8C4j 

32-355 

35-50 

18-05 

U*l0j 

100-00 

55*88 

44 15’ 

im\ 

287 

IMS] 


39-82 

12-47 

14-59' 

100-00 

57-16 

42-841 

icb 

11,050 

05,1701 

31-BSj 

30-66 

' 20-1)9, 

1GS7 

100-00 

55*54 

4446| ; 100| 

8l,i 16 

i 

!so.2(;aj 

31 . 94 ' 
_ _ ! 

28-96 

21-34 

17-26 

100-00 

55-SG 

i 


■- h—: f- i 

ico] 

! 119,328 

rye, sue/ 

33.35! 

30*85 

20-40 

' 10*40 

106 00 

5748; 

40-87[ 
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Population of Uiwur. 


















































































1 ludatcrn Stales* 

Calculating the area at 3,000 square miles tit is gives an aver¬ 
age of 259'3 to the square milt*, and tiie number of dwelling- 
houses, being 119*206, an average of b'5 per house. The two 
largest, towns oi tTlwur and Mujgliuv had a population of 52,^7 
and 12*070 respectively, ’the following table shows the numbers 


$ ’ U' -"r‘‘• • 

OuHivatora. 

Xos-Cult) voters. 

Total- 

Hindoos 

Bimnto .. 

AhmvB 

IsrOOjtlTF* 

ItajpQOta 

J ;i ( _ r ,, . 

, Other Hindoos 

36,615 

2,470 

42,320 

47,635 

40,641 

18,:250 

30,388 

50,546 

44,456 

43,583 

8,546 

15,567 

1,74* 

2,16,950 

82;073 

4 0,052 
44,971 
42,780 
49,187 ' 
83,817 
32.000 
2,67,496 

Total 

U.(iO,Tfi5 * 

3*87,51)8 

5,98,333 

Mahoratians, 
i Mo<^ (Mmvattie&) 
KJmusiad&s 

Rajpoet Mabomedans... 
Other r*lahomedan0 j 

1)4,506 

B,9fS6 

1,0,109 

2.2115 

1,701 

m 

64,200 

96,861 

8,490 

4,365 

7O a S09 

Total 

1,15,480 

... i 

64,745 

1.80,225 

Chrid&i&'ns... 

“-- 

. 

38 

36 

Grand Total 

3,70,245 

102,331 j 

7,78,596 


Chvur varies from 41 MO among the wealthiest clans to 2C G0 
in the poorest. ' Among other Hindoo castes the percentage is 
shown to be about 42, and among Mahon)edaus 4416. The 
figures tend to show that infanticide exists among the Ulwnr 
Ka,moots,, who it is probable are no worse that) those of the 
neighbouring Kajpoot States. 

'j'lie Political Agent reports that, on the expiry OX Major 
Impoy’s ten years’ settlement of the land revenue in 1872, the 
demand was raised 7| percent, to Ks. 19,06,420 


^ (Acres under cul¬ 

tivation. 

Ploughs. 

Masonry 

well#. 

At oorammicament of tea years 1 
sotllotftont , ; m 

8,95,065 

29*162 

12,364 i 

At expiry often y^&rs* sett Leuio sit 

11,44,965 

40,307 

18,487 

Increase percent, 

27-9 

38A‘ 

S'6' 
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C\intrnt Indut States* 


<SL 


are 62 schools in the Stflie attended by 2,904 scholars, find 
the cost of L;Vie establishment was nearly Rs, 22,000; 

Bikaneer .—The death of the Maharaja allowed of many re- 
forms under the native Council and Political Agent, The new 
Maharaja Doongur Bing completed his eighteenth year on the 
1st September 3872 and his installation was performed according 
to the custom of the country, 

S&rohee *—The rainfall in this State, which has buffered so se¬ 
verely from famine, was above the average. The autumn crop 
promised well, but was to some extent injured by locia»i& 


tEE CENTRAL. INDIA STATES, 

These States, under Major General Daly, C. B., comprise an area 
of 83,600 square miles, with a population of 7,670,000, yielding a 
revenue to ^he chiefs of JE2,750,000, In area the N ative states 
f>f Central India me nearly equal to one-tenth of British India ; 
they are about the same size m the country subject to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-'Western Province* with 
perli a pa o ne- tl n rd of the popu 1 ailon- They nr e rnore eite nsi v e 
tlian British Bttrma, and fau v times as populous, The principal 
Btat os a re G walior, I ad ore, Rh opal and Rcwah, tire ur i ted revemfea 
of which reach two million* sterling. Bindta*s alone exceeds those 
of Indore, Bhopal and Kewah put together. Hi ^territory is 
11 . ally as largo as Scotland, while ins revenue is better than that 
of Norway, and a little short of Den marl;. After those follow 
T1 jere e, D u t ti a, D1 1 ar, J o iv ra, R u tl a in, S u m p th 1 1 r , P u n ua, De wasn 
Seetamhow, Si liana, and ethers iu Bundelcnnd and eisewhete 
with possessions yielding revenue not fhr short of a million 
sterling, At any of these Chiefs, from antiquity of descent and 
clanship, wield an influence in the country worthy of all con steer a- 
Uon, and far beyond tlmt which income would imply. Besides 
tl i e for eg o i n g of the 1st an d 2 u d c lass. th e j e are up w art! s of 4 0 
petty • Chiefs within the Agency, amongst whorii rue Maho- 
inedatus, Boon del as and Rajpoots, who hold their lauds subject to 
the protection of the Government, of India, 'I he disciplined 
troops, with the exception of Sindia*s, form a small portion of the 
strength. Probably SUO or 900 pieces of artillery of sizes exist in 
Central India; some almost useless, scores honeycombed on 
the walls of old fbrtjs and ghuiTecs *■ bnt will a fair margin for 
these, there will still remain a for m id able number of serviceable 
guns, though skilled gnu tiers be few. 

GwaUoy .—The Maharaja Sind In canC:lied the adoption of 
liauojee Xiao Stadia as Ids mn and heir. His Highness contrb 

y ^ 


FtiutJatonj States* 

hliitil loans for two State Railways, between Agra and G wv 
hoi and Indpre and Neemuck At tli& camp of exerdse held 
by Smdia in February 1873 fcbo fore© employed con si feted of-- 
^,000 Infantry, 3*470 Cavalry and 40 Guiis, Ilorae ami Bullock 
Batteries ; diroe heavy (Elephant). The income of the Gwalior 
State tor the year is shown as Rs, 86,40,619, and the expo mil Lure 
AS R& j the excess is due to large outlays on public 

works, 

Th? very name of Mahra It a suggests a nomad race, and ihe 
Rnlet;s f:f Gwalior have been no exception to their brethren. 
They encamped where conquest or warfare led them, and uwa- 
Y\ov has never had a Palace worthy of its Chiefs. Dowlut Ran 
Sin ihe after bis campaign with the British in 1804, paid a visit' 
to this part of ids dominions on financial grounds, hut was cons¬ 
trained to halt by a domestic occurrence in his family He re- 
mo-M from old Gwalior to the site whore the new town now 
«tamb and thus gave it the name of Lushkm\ which means the 
1 ‘Camp of the Arniy” It continued the head-quarters of the 
Gwalior dynasty, though for yean? the Mahrattas were content to 
live in temporary huts. It is well within the memory of the 
present generation permanent buildings have arisen in the Lush* 
km\ nnd that i. h as grown into a city of importance, The old 
building; at Phool Bagfr which is being destroyed for the erection 
of Smdwda uew palace was built for tli e recept ion and entertain- 
merit by Jaukgjee Kao Sindia, of the Govemord&enera), Lord W. 
Penfindy in 1882; and it, k the present Maharaja’s laudable 
ambition to erect a Palace in which ho can properly receive Her 
Majesty’s representative and other distinguished visitors. On 
the plain below the south-eaat corner of the Gwalior Fort m 
therefore rising a mighty structure which bids fair to rival W 
public building in India, It is a double-storied Palace, of die 
Italian type, enclosing a quadrangle, the front and roar faces 
being raided to give the appearance cf a threestoried bmlditm 
li is built of stone on massive arches and buttresses; balustrades 
and fretwork of carved freestone will relieve its heavy exterior. 
Besides the suites of moms for the accommodation of the Chief 
and Ins Family, the Palace contains a grand bath with fountains, 
handsome reception rooms, and apartments for the use of his 
visitors and mi rust-era The finishing touches to the more impor¬ 
tant rooms will he of white and black marble with gild:m* and 
other costly adornment, 

jitcjpaL—The Political Agent conferred, in a Durbar, the title 
of Knwab sanctioned by His Excellency \he Viceroy on the inis- 
band ot the Begum* I he ad mini strati oil of Rajgbur was sati$- 




] 

^acfery, The Chief of Nursinghur tlied, ICihPcepQor, Koor - 
, Mahmiedgkur ami Ba&odu were all gaipfaci oiiiy 
administered* Miuwodunghv.r arid Putharce mi ufl&tig- 
factory. Bimdelkuntl —A heavy and continuous fall of 

rai n > followed by a sudden cessation and much beat, cnife- 
ed o. failure in Nearly all the crops, Oorcha or 7'ehree 
suffered much unfavourable seasons. The financial condi¬ 
tion of the State is bad and the differences between the 
Chief and his Thakoors had mostly subsided for the present* 
Duttia and Pumpthur report nothing new, Funnah —'The 
youttjr Maharajah is reported to be doing well* Ajighur suffer-* 
cd very severely from the bad season. The State was still involv¬ 
ed in debt, Bijai.uur .—The Chief was still in difficulties 

CkulierpQQV .--Here also unfavourable years have produced groat 
distress. Zo^ajtee—This jaghire profited by the excellent super- 
vision exercised by Rai IWmesreedaea, the manager. The 
young Chief is learning a bttle, but prefers sport to literature. 

BrtghdUimd —The district under this Agency, which reports 
for the first time* lies between 23° 20' and 25 J 10' north latitude* 
an! between 80° 30' and 82 c> 57 'east longitude, containing an 
urea of a little ovdr 15,000 square miles* with an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 1,723,000, and comprises the following Native States, 
with a revenue of about 28 lakhs of Rupees 

/fa- 

•Kewah ?rea eqtiaro miles population 15,00,000 Rev, 2o,00,000 


Nuftotto ^ 

450 
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tt 

73,000 

00,000 

Myhare ,, 

400 

n 

it 

70,000 „ 

80,000 

Sobftwul , t 

300 

j; 

>* 

50,000 „ 

80,000 

Kotuo „ 

13 J 

n 

tj 

30,000 „ 

00,000 


The principal rivers are to the south of the Kyraore, the Soars* 
with its affluents, the Johilla, Bhaclar, Mahanuddee, Btumass* 
Mahon* and Ooput y and the N erbudda which rises in Re wall ter¬ 
ritory at Amarkantak, a flat-topped hill forming the eastern ter¬ 
mination of the Satpoora range of hills which crosses the middle 
of India from west to east. The Nerbudda, after a short course, 
runs into the British districts in the Central Province, To the 
north of the Eymore the only rivers of importance are the Tons 
and Sutim. 



Gn ation. Bhopal. Bhagtlbmd 


Western Malwa ,—The year passed in peace and prosperity. 
There was but-little sickness* though cholera visited Oojoin. UuU 
hurt* and a few other places during tho hot weather* and 21 Eu¬ 
ropeans and 115 Natives of tho Neemuch garrison died of the 
disease. The autumn crops were good* the ram-fall though 




Feudatory Stairs. WeMern Malma. Bhec- s. 


ghtoi than usual was well distributed over thecountry. The 
vavi tuts PergUnnuhs of Sindm, J/oIhar, Vmos, end Tonic, from the 
i iitevl ad u g of tfa ei r bou n tlari m n at u lul]y gi va r i se to mat i y quar¬ 
rets. lri j/forfitMW there were few marriages because it was thy 
" SmgJiiV’ year which occurs every twelfth year, atul when thou- 
s&nds of religious devotees and other Hindoos, men ap women, 
assemble from all quarters of India at Oojein to bathe in the 
river Seeprre The period of Singlet lasts nearly IS mmuhs, and .is 
considered inauspicious among the Hindoos. The village educa* 
tS6u system has called into existence 16 schools both in the 
iq\vn ;uul the district for the instructions of the Tiller of soil, ob¬ 
taining an at tendance of S72 boys and 30 girls. The yearly cost is 
itupj^j Iff Hi being Rupees 4 4-4J per pupil. 

Lkecl Agency .—The seven states of Dhar, Jabooah, Ali Knj- 
poor, Jolmb Kuttiwara, Ruttomml and Mutwarb with the die- 
trim of Si ml i a and Holkar are almost entirely inhabited by 
Bheels and Bhedalaa ;jthe Latter descended from Rajpoot fathers- 
md Bhetsl mothers, who, year by year, under improving Govern- 
t n en t> u t til e do w n to h u sban d ry a n d peaceful b a hi t ,s- : ocuas i on - 
ally, however, stiiiJg by home act of injustice or oppression, a Chief 
gathering his tribe around him retires to the hi Us and jungles unO 
breaks out into wild outlawry. It is generally not difficult by 
personal influence anu promise of redress of grievance 10 bring 
back the lenauts, but this year u JugLia/' the head of the Du&* 
riana Bbeek, who inhabit a wild hilly country on Holkar's Clii- 
c u]da .Frontier, went " ont- 1 witb m ost of 1 i i s t.dbe, and, ref using 
repeated offers from the British authorities to hear and it' pos¬ 
sible redress any grievance he might have, ho resisted HolknRs 
troops by force ami remained in successful rebellion for several 
months. The Duss&ua Eh eels are the wildest tribe of the Pro- 
v i n c e ; but no offer t vv as spa red i o p ersuad e I >e fo re rec o u is e v, as 
Imd to sterner measures \ a special report is being prepared re¬ 
counting the causes of tbs discontent of the tribe and proposals 
for the future. 

Indov:.— The sum ofEa 2,38,152 was paid on account of the 
capitalization of the Indore contribution to the Malwa Cfrrltin 
gent and Rheel Corps. The total number of chests of opium weigh- 
ed amounted to 42,688, represent/ing in duty paid to Govern¬ 
ment Rupees 2,56,12,8110, or £2,561,281). The expense of estab¬ 
lishment kept up by Government in Mahva during the year was 
Rupees 14,580 or £1,458; thus the total cost of collecting the 
duty on opium is more.than paid for by the stamp duty ou the 
hobiidees* The one rupee cess upon chests weighed at Indore an l 
Opjein for the construction and repairs of roads used by tire opium 
i raffle shows an income of Jts. 32,151. The Indore High School 
continued to prosper. 
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Pikidatory Slates. 
General Result. 


JrasMOTiOfl. 

Sqaaf o Miles. 

Population. 

Stip posted 
Gros* 
Bevamtsj. 
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Bougal 

79,156 

2,256,745 

201,415 

Ifortli-W ea tern Pm i nae 

hm 

635,000 

108,060 

Punjab 

104,000 


1,873,203 

Jk-jfibay 

53,610 

8,842.413 

2,181,533 

Central PtOYinoo 

28,834 

1,040,720 

56,328 

Madras 

31,$63 

2,608,666 

662,605 

GOVEU^iiEKT OF InMA 

2ec,3ia 

27,246,457 

7, £07,406 

{?ra»i£? Total 

565.106 

47,970,400 

12,690,671 























CMAPTEK IV. 

■/tivums of the cmsM of jklia, 

’ 

T filK previous Chapter contains tho returns of the population 
°f ttach of the II Provinces and of all the loS Feudatory 
Stiles as published up to the middle of May 1871 The detailed 
results of the census of Bombay and of Mysore had not thou 
appeared nor the Burma Administration Purport for 3 872-73. 

But the gross results of the Bombay and Mysore enumerations 
are given in 1dm previous chapter, and the population returns of 
Burma far 1871-72 will h&nmmise more closely v ith - the••Celsius 
returns of the other Provinces made iu th^t year, than later 
figures. 

: No census of any Indian Province, ot of all India, is likely to 
be taken ag&iu till J881; when the decennial mimbentig of 
the British Empire will take place* In some provinces, like 
Bengal orders have been given to write up the village and local 
census papers annually. In others, like the North-Western Pro- 
vioca, the necessities of the land-revenue administration are 
likely to require this. The experience of supervisors of the last 
census^ like Mr, W. G. Pkwdon in the Norths Western Province, 

* s hkely to lead to an improved set of re to rns, adapted to tins 
peculiarities of Indian caste and social life and yet calculated to 
lit in to the census systems of European countries. The first 
section of the Eighth Statistical Congress, held at St, Petersburg 
a t tbe end of Augus11872, made certain stlggeation & int&nded 
id secure a uniform method of n umbering the people in tv my 
country slumItaneously, The members recommended that a 
ceils us should b£ taken at least once in ten years, m the years 
terminating With o, Sweden, Holland and Beigiuni main tain a per- 
pptual register of the population in each township by individual, 
uod family, schedules* as is done elsewhere. This was tried at 
Moscow and Be rib. In the former 610,0(10 inhabitants were 

enumerated by ns many cards, which are dealt out in packs when 
|u work of classficatioii is done, TJie Congress decided that 
he population should be obtained by individual bulletins, if the 
ceguje of instruction and othercirott&awftcas warrant it; if uoL 
by family or Household bulletins. 


Iho population of the British Empire of India stands thus 
according to the Census taken at the end of 1871 . 



Vor.. XVI n. 



The British Enipirs o' India. 


Bats of Cssistrs, 


FBOYTKCE, 


25 iii January 1372 
15ih November 1871 
18th January 1872 
2 1st February 
Ititti January 
1st February 
25th January 
SQlh March 
25th January 
IOth January 
Not ember 


1872 
1868 
1869 ... 
1872 ... 
1872 
1872 ... 
IMS.., 
1871 ... 


November 1871 . 
7 th November 1867 * 
Partly Census 
Chiefly eathnato 


Bengal 

Madras 

North-Western 

Bombay 

Punjab 

©udh 

Central 

Burma 

Assam 

Ajmee? 

Coorg 

Mysore 

Berar 

QoVEItyMKHTOr 

IXUIA 


Grand Total ... 


Sqttass Miles. 

PoKJXiJJG^ 

Pf>FtIi.ATI05i 

FES 

Non-feuda¬ 
tory. 

Feudatory. 

Total 

Non-feuda¬ 

tory 

Feudatory. 

Total. 

N6»- 
Feuda- 
■ tory. 

; Non- 
iFeutfs* 
tory 
and 

Feuda* 

toiy. 

153,660- 

139,693 

8M02 

124,943 

102,001 

29,930 

84,96-4 

93,879 

36,415 

2,672 

2,400 

79,166 

31,953 

1,335 

53,610 

104,000 

23,834 

212,816 
171,651 
Si,737 
178,553 
206,001 
80,960 
113,797 
92,879 
36,415 
2,672 
2,400 

62,205,634 
: 31,597,872 
30,781,264 
. 16,352,623 
17,596,752 
11,220,082 
8,201,519 
2,562,323 
2,412,480 
*25,263 
168,313 

2,238,745 

2,608,686 

685,000 

8,842,413 

5,299,388 

1,049,710 

<34,444,379 
84,206,5.-8 
31,460,204 
25,195,036 
22,896,140 
115320,032 
9,251,239 
2,562,323 
2,412,480 

436,268 

166,612 

4C>i 

226 

S78 

131 

172 

474 

96 

k 27 i 
‘ 69 

159 

6 

S f)3 
199 
S80 
HI 
111 
374 
81 
27 

m 

159 

8, 


23,449 

17,334 

28,449 

17,334 


5,055,412 

8*231,565 

5,055,412 

2,231,565 

... 

I7X 

128 

— * j 

360,218 

206,218 


27,246,457 

27,24C,457 

.*« 

102 

333,963 

610,889 

1,442,852 

183,525^019. 

05,257,376 

333 ? t$^S95 

220 

165 

1 


<SL 


Tkt firitUh Mmpin of India. 
























































Tiv4 Growth and Dimity of Papulation* 


< 8 L 


Hate of hernia—The reliable results of the North-West 
Census seem to establish the fact that the population all over 
India is increasing at the rate of a half per cent every year* In 
the North-Western Province the increase was 0 52 during 
each of 6 years comparatively free from famine. In the Cent ml 
Province it was ,034 m each of five years, but one of these, 
1869, was marked liy intense famine and fatal epidemics, To 
ascertain the population at the end of 1878 one per cent must 
be added to the totals of the table on the opposite side, in 
the case of Bengal, Madras, the North* Wes tern Province, 
Bombay, the Central Province, Assam and Mysore, SJ per 
cent in the Punjab, 2 per cent in Oudh and 7 per cent in 
Burma which receiver immigrants. 

Density *™‘ Omitting the Feudatory States, where, however, the 
accurate census of Uivvur shows 259 to the square mile and where 
it is great in Baroda, for instance, the density of population 
its British India varies fram 474 in Oudh and 404 in Bengal or 
more than Belgium, 878 in the North-Western Province, 22d 
m Madras, 172 in the Punjab, 131 in Bombay and 90 in the 
Central Province to 27 in Burma with its vast fertile wastes. 
The density is 220 to the mile in Non-Feudatory India and 103 
in all India, 

Esc’i and 0 reeds* 

It is not yet possible to arrive at general results regarding age 
and sex in India even were the Bombay and Mysore Reports 
available, But reliable conclusions as to Paces and Creeds 
may be reached and they are full of social and political as well 
as economic interest. The bulk of the population is, of course# 
Hindoo, thus divided according to Provinces 


Hindoos, 


Bengal and Assam 
Madras 

North Western Prtmnoa 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central Province 
Burma 
Coarg 
My soro 
JSor^r 

Tote! 


38,000,000 

20,000,000 

20 , 000,000 

12,440,650 

0,004,759 

10,002,279 

5,000,000 

136,427 

128,197 

4,000;00O 

1,700,000 

123,502,311 


The Sikhs are practically a sect of Hindoos and do not seem 
to be increasing, except in the form of Buch sectarian bodies as 
the Kookas and RamdasseeSj 






Punjab 

where 

Total 


TU Brithh Empire of India, 




' *08,152 
I,2G0/JCH> 


The bulk of the BoodhisU $re in Bnnoa at>4 the Himalaya^ 
district. The Jains are on the border land between JBoodhiets 
and Hindoos 


Jjoodhiitt and Jfm.:, 

Bengal and Assam 

86 t m 


21 ,354 

North-Western Provinces, estimate*.. 

10,009 

jPuttdmy 

192,215 


100,060 

Central Province 

M569 

Burma 

..< 2.190,013 

ftfyflorq 

13,035 

Tola) 

r .H 2,029,212 


The census returns do not show clearly the numbers of the 
aboriginal tribes like the Goads, KoU, Sorithak mi other nicest 
both pfolari'an and Dravidiuu, and still less doci. it mark off such 
great casteless sects or oijt-caste tribes as the Sutnamees and Ku - 
beerpuptees whom it mixes up with Hmdoaa. A near approach i q 
the truth has been arrived at in the following table 
Aboriginal and Castle as Tribes* 


Bengal and Assam partirj estimate 

Korth* Wie*at$m Provinco 
Bombay 
Punjab 
Oudii 

Central Pfgftag 
Bum a 
Coorg 
■ Berur 

Mysore, estimate 
Total 


8,000,000 

S(i0,0QQ 

<300,000 

T00,000 

700,000 

91,000 

3,000,000 

387.752 

2(3,389 

198.050 

800,000 

1-5,838,200 


r £hv Census revealed an unexpected number of Mahometans 
in Bengal, but fewer elsewhere than had been supposed ;— 

MaAomedawS' 


Bangui md Abs&ri 

... 20,034,775 


1,857,857 

North-Western Proving 

4,139,348 

.Bombay ♦ ».■ 

2,S47J56 

Punjab 

9,831,307 

Oudtx 

1,284,436 

Contra! Provmfis ... 

233,247 

Bn rum 

t- 82,003 

C obrg 

11,304 

Mysore ■ •* h- 

208.991 

Berar 

... 154,951 

Total 

(lt 40,866,034 











and Creeds. 


jce are small bodies of Parsers and Jews chiefly in Bom 
fray aod Cochin. The returns do nol sjppw the Jews ;— 
j*W$, Parser 

* Estimate 8,000 IWnhny, 67,115 

B&rar, SO 

Bengal. Aden and elsewhere, 2, BOO 

70,000 

We now come to the Christians* Unfortunately the Census 
Returns of most of the Provinces are avowedly unreliable under 
this head. If we look at Europeans, Americans and Eurasians 
the census of the city of Calcutta, for ioaUnce* has utterly broken 
down. If we seek to learn the number of Native Christian^ 
Protestant* Syrian and Roman Catholic, many of those* rein 
Native States like Travancore and Cochin. But tor the Protest¬ 
ants we have a very dot a Lied census taken by the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference about the saute time as that of most 
«r +h« nf India. The Roman Catholics animal ly 


of the Provinces of India, 
publish thpir own returns. 


Gf$i mixfy 

Europeans and 
Americans. 

jLarasianft and 
Ifido-Poxtu* 
£11080* 

Bengal and Asasm M 

1U,822 

23,858 

Madras ... ... , ia 

14,505 

26,874 

North-We at $m Prq v i new , M r .. 

13,433 

2,70! 

Bombay 

11,652 

46,104 

Punjab 

17,411 

4044 

OmUi 

5,446 

m 

Contra! Pro virtco 

4,876 

1,426 

Burma 

1,337 

5,m 

Coorg ... ... 

iso 

700 

ftljHoro 

4 s 5UO 

3,000 

Berar ... .. 

020 


Add half the Amy ... 

80,000 


Total 

110,522 

112,430 


It is not dear whether the British Army of 00,000 men has 
been included in each provincial entry. But it is certain that the 
European population of Bengal is larger than the above numbers, 
the enumeration of Calcutta having failed. 

Adatic Ckri$ii(m $.~The Protestant Missionary Census oflSTX is 
tho third taken in India* In the ten years from 1851 to 1861 therate 
of increase was about 53 per cent. In the ten years ending 18*71 
the rate was 61 per cent, raising the number in the whole of India 
from 138,731 to ^24,161, or to the extent of 85,430 persons. Three- 
fourths of these were from aboriginal and low caste tribes. The 






















The British Empire of fndia. 


ative Ohristi&Tia subscribed R<? 4 1 to their churches in the 

year 1S71 against, Rj, 93,433 in the whole ten years ending 186L 
# i'he uaiuboi of Foreign Missionaries was 4$G in 1871 against 478 
in IS 61. Butin the ten years the number of central mission stations 
in India increased from 319 to 423 ; of native ordained no blisters, 
from 97 to 226; and of communicants, from 24,070 to 52,613. la 
the year 1861 there were in all the Missions 75,975 pupils under 
instruction# m 1871 there were 122,372, of whom 26,611 were 
young women and girls. This shows an increase of 46,397, In 
tho tea years from 1S51 to 1861 the increase was' less thau 
12,000. Of the pupils trained in mission colleges and schools 
from 1801 to 1871, 1621 passed the Matriculation or En¬ 
trance Examinations in the three Indian Universities; 513 
passed the Fii$t Arts Examination; 154 took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; 18 the degree of Master of Arts; 
and 6 the degree of Bachelor of I*q.ws. This result de» 
motistiutes the important part which Missions are taking in 
imparting a sound education to the people. Ope half of 
the matriculated students, 340 5f.A.s, 134 BJLb, all the 
M.A. 3 # and all the B,L,s, were from institutions in Bengal. 
There are 24 Mission Presses in India, Ceylon and Burma. 
.1 hese have published in the course of the ten years no fewer 
than 3,410 separate works, mostly of a Christian and educa- 
tioriii! character, ip 31 languages and dialects. The number of 
copies of books and tracts printed amounts to 12,317,172 :— 

of ^oplou of tlu> entire Bible In the voriiaculur 


Number 
■9j$i9t 

Number of copies of tbo aevr Toatumont, old Testament and 
other portion5 of the Bibio, 

Number of copies of ChrisUafi Books ... 

Number of Christian Tracts in the Vornaeutor lantmotfas 1!. 
Nulih her of School Books 
Nlimber of otkor Book* 


jangu- 

28,00$ 


1,164,00# 

2,842,495 

5,707,855 

2,875,040 

£00,279 


The largest numerical increase of converts was from the follow¬ 
ing nationalities:— 


Tamil 

Kol 

Telocgoa ... 
Mah.yslam 
Hiridoe and Oprdoo 
Bengalee ... 

OrijR 


mu 

1871. 

In erect no. 

Per¬ 

01,84f 

U8,31T 

2(1,473 

centage. 

29 

2,400 

20,877 

18,477 

803 

iMl 

10,233 

14.702 

324 

ilim 

19,025 

8,403 

75 

5,288 

10,163 

4,8«5 

m 

16,277 

20,516 

4,282 

20 


ISO 


bontalee, Garo, Q or. dee, Koi, and Tibetan converts appear for 
tho first time in the Census. Tlio following tables, including 
Ceylon, show the progress in detail from 185J to the end of 
1S71 




Accenting. to 


j^k/ - 

j 

fifcFftfzn MiS- 

! KusIts Or- 










Pcptis is BcHooia. 



--1 

PBOTlKCit 

1 ai 

MUrteft, 

il-Lnea 

Aprils. 

Code 

tTllttlllC 

fct# tP* 1 

*4,ti7a uimsuam 

Auf3o*V#m/L5Ti!ftr. 

Vemsstilar. 

Girls* Schools, 


um 

1851 

1S7I 

lS6o 

teoi 

1371 

1950 

1301 

16U 

1S50 

mi 

1871 

1&58 

1861 

1B71 

3350 

1861 

1371 

1350 

1861 

ia:i 

! - \ .. ..- 

Bangui 

95 

ICO 

m 

2 

:e 

35 

3,371 

4,6*0 

13.602 

14,177 

S0.5IS 

*$963 

6,763 

7,026 

7.98 4j 

6,319 

4,740 

35,01s 

1,427 

new 

5.053 

H- W- FrcTloc# 

45 

Si 

“ 

1 

6 

17 

m 

970 

2,625 

1,7 &i 

3.717 

7.151 

1 4 2SS 

s.m 


2,640 

noca 

3,377 

3S& 

1,116 

3,70S 

Oarth 

... 

& 

12 

- 

... 

2 

- 

*4 

S03 


225 

62& 

... 

110 

1,137 

; ... 

ioa 

299 


1-92 

524 

funjab 

10 

40 

5S 

1 

1 

n 

25 

356 

707 

90 

1,1% 

1,370 

ns 

2,205 

7*457 

43 S 

nisi 

3.222 

35 

2S2 

1,860 

C antral 

4 

11 

17 

1 

3: 

6 

63 

1SS 

m 

zn 

£26 

tm 

107. 

681 

1,9391 

357 

£07 

3,470 

82 

68 

671 

Bombsr 

33 

48 

£7 

4 

IS 

so 

230 

1,106 

1,531 

€3S 

2.631 

4,177 

971 

3,999 

a T 064 

4,m 

3,030 

6,101 

1.325 

3,470 

1,119 

liadru «„ 

147 

201 

SM 

14 

*7 

ui 

10,334 

17,730 

35,320 

74,173 

110073 

160,955 

4S*& 

7,937 

12 T 5S 

24178 

23.811 

27,759 


10.954 

13^60 

: Total La Indio l(t 

SIS 

47£ 

4ga 


»7 

225 

14.001; 

24.070 

52.316 

91,092 

133,701 

*34,258 

14J&9 

2a,GW 

41,280 

38.S0J 

30,386 

54.211 

11,193 

15,369 

-6.611 

PaESiazsci' Cum*. 

Cilcatu 

tf» 

i 

27 

as 

... 

7 

7 

293 

449 

. 724 

834 

1.24-S 

1,945 

4,163 

*8*!* 

3,012 

sso 

428 

1,2M 

571 

i7? 

2,173 

BOQlbR^ *„ 

11 

13 

12 

2 

0 

* 

01 

16? 

274 

lifl 

410 

726 

liW 

933 

1.076 

im 

750 

444 

90S 

G3S 

490; 


20 

27 

20 

.6 

6 

0 

671 

1.786 

2,0*0 

2.67 a 

3,5" 

4 f 47i 

1,045 

2,m 

3,089 

1.668 

l£8jS 

1.376 

1530 

3.945 


OcjJca 

3-i 

36 


0 

42 

7*j 

2,645 

M«9 

5,461 

13,046 

30.273 

7 

1MJJ 

1,821 

7 

& T 40? 

8,226; 

? | 

3.W0 

0,359 

l 

aiifittir 

! 

22 

29 

r - 

40 

77j 


1RAS9 

20,614 

... 


62,7“0 

... 

X024 

nit? 

... 

3.775 

4,937 


1,066 

1 016 

Qrttid Total 

395 

641 

548 

43 

103 

S84; 

18,410 

49.6S8 

73,404 

113,1&3 

SliUSi 


16,9-ti 

27,m 


47,6,14 

48,390 


14293 

21,0*3 

f 


<sl 




Prottstani .1Vatlm O&viwictni, 













































































According to Languagm 


ETorrijjn Hi*- 

s\q ii&fiea. 


Katlre Or- 

■3 stead 


Ccnai^Rt cants. 


Masiva CJirfeiiaaa. 


PE pits k Bo^r Schools, 


Anglo-Yernaeilar. 


Teniae sal a r. 



1651 

1861 

tail 

1851 

IBGj 

ian 

18*1 

1981 

1&71 

1851 

1SSI 

\m i 

: 1 
:. . ' j 

I 185] 

im 

1671 

1SU 

1S61 

mi 

| 

!«1 1 

IS81 

1871 

iasiftmtss 

Hi 

6 

i 




se 

S4 

335 

119 

180 

1 

820] 

, 

I 


e& 

490 

422 

5U 

41 


52 


«7 

ee 

5s 

"'l 

'id 

« 

3 {*45 

3. SHF 

5.33* 

13.3:9 

18,277 

2 0,5181 

i e,5o: 

7-270 

6,703 

4,907 

3.08. 

19.746 

■l£t>S 

1,854 

3.964 

Canarra* 


47 

u 

4 

e 

10 

’da 

1,083 

1,942 

i,30i 

2,840 

4,40 B 

| 731 

1,251 

1,910 

1,740 

2,499 

2.319 

ago' 

6S0 

1,780 


i4J 

M< 

2 

Bli 

„ 

i 

Wl 

m 

„* 

; 212.! 


.« 

40 

... 


200 

... 



Hoo&eo 



o 






2! 



M 

t , r . 




"m 


... 

| a « 4 

9 

GoujuraHe 

'"a 

"a 

£ 


i 


S4 

‘"74 

132 

'jos: 

'“ass 

fisa 

[ 20 

Hi 


'375 

781 

59 

bi 

&5 

i K ^sdee Mtd tXrdoo „. 

02 

I 

10^ 

ii5 


d 

"So 

wz 

1,424 

0,014 

2,110 

5,268 

miasl 

1 3,582 


11,185 


4,0:0 

0.fr5i 

460 



KJtt&sia 

; 3 

* 


„ 

2S 

43 

t 

J00 

184 

7 

\ 4* 



tub 

4lh> 

? 


is 

? 

Eoi 


... ! 

..» 

i.. 

tii 




55] 



2i4 

1 . ..." 

... 

... 

,„ 

-... 

3S 



38 

Kol 

! M * 

7j 

43 


... 

H ? 

"34 

394! 

! e>*a 

”*6£ 

MOD 

20.S77 

! 34 

&S 

11 1 

j ij»4 

xm 

1,000 

! "ie 

S3 

394 

JuiflyaHm j 

: 33 


26, 

"s 

7 

il 

MSS 

2,524 

! 4,029 


12 72V 

19,62-5! 375 

4yl 

i,m 

6,312 

i m 

vM$ 

760 

M arm nee ! 

; 24 

! m 

24 

4 

11 

39 

28 T 

922 

: 3,514 

*16 

1,310 

SjTTli 

1 MM 

i;t3o 

2,24 0 

3,SS5 

I r 0O0 

2.^2 

],s9*t i,m 

5 t 08i 

Ori;r» i 

12! 

> is! 

12 

' ^ ; 

1 

1? 

2S7 

4FU 

SSI 

306 


3,155 

ise 

U'2 

342 

15; 

174 

1,0*3 

us 

32o 

1,2S2 

\ rau]abe« ... ; 

10] 

2Bt 

30 

" j 

3 

in 

22 

140 

SOS? 

93; 

42* 

1,9&« 

290 


tJ h 013 


sas 

Sib 

19 

■ 170 

1,204 

i PMt^ck 

... 

4 

3 


■■» 

A#. 


a 

28 


4 

eo 

,,, 

222 

860 




1 ia» 

... 

153 

SAUfavea 

j 


& 

... 


B#4 

... i 

... 

SiS 



900 

... 


va 

... 


1,686 


.„ 

21 

Siudhe* 

l\ 

”*a 

3 


... ; 

1H 

... 

33 

2* 


44 

p& 


112 

974 

... 

... 

j 54 


... 

73 

Tamil 

*r 

117 

82 


43 

104 

SSP^ 


23.013 

68,854 

9l,S4i 

nasi 7 

£j*32 

5,3; 3 

sj:a 

1S,937 

18,438 

fmm 

7*}' fr.i 

8,725 

9.4S9 

Tf}l<X>gOO 

wi 

ss 

40 

l 

4 

0 

sgi 

m 

4,25* 

897 

4,Oil 1 

10.733. 

423 

add 

1,131 

774 

1^30' 

; 2,444 

17£ 877 

J.312 

Tib^an 


3 

9 


*’■ 

... 

... 

- j 

6 


... 

17 

lh> 

*'■ 

,,h - 

... 

13 

j Ho 


i & 

t: V. 

1 

40 

■Tata 1 ... 

Si i 

i 

m 

- ( 

483 

29 

$S 

22S 

15,129 

27,39: 

■ i 

52,816 

94,145 

.139,543 

22*.2S8 
! ■ :• 

:■ 15,356 

: 

1^,278 

f * ^*1' 

41 2S0 
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Estimated Population tpeak mg each Language, etc. 
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^-’-’■■"'Tli'e rmrobelf of pj^an Catholic Christians is? stated M SOS 034 
which do m not include 106,657 under the Archbhhep of <R>% 
or 9HXi#h XTiit.il about twelve year* ago, the numbers 
given of Romfttt Catholics aseia to have h&m merely estiir 
mates* A IVpal Delegate, wlte vUUed tlio Indiab Minions, 
recommended that a correct census should be taken of the 
Roman Catholic population’ Blank letunis \vere printed, in 
which the names and residence, of every fafttfly were to lit 
entered. In the Mad ran Vicariate aod mim other parts of India, 
this was carefully done ; in others, jiidgiii| from .the figures given* 
♦« about 24,000," &c.-, *>tdy estimates are yet available Tile cable 
^ives the Roman Catholic population of India it, IS-5 3. 
ttfjii taken horn the “ Madras Catholic Directory t u per mi# mo 
mperiorumt llirs publication is regarded by Roman Cat hoi lea 
tj|eitrioIves as the most loliable authority on the subject Etiio- 
pe^ns are included as well as Natives. In North India European, 
soldiers constitute the great bulk of the Roman Catholic pupil-* 
lation- 

Statistics of Roman Catholic Misdom in lndi% 
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The total increase in India during the decade is 99,872, of 
whom 17,034 me Roman Catholics under the Arch hi Amp of Goa. 
The small district ol Vempoly, chiefly in Cochin, chi \im an in- 
crease of 57,000—more than uuedmlh -lhQUgU tie priests have 
diminished from 388 to 3u3. Ju the Ahmmu.eot 1870, the lio* 
man Catholics of the Syrian rite in the Vicariate me estimated 














































Bafces am Gretas. 

1^000—ren thousand! hm thim la 1863 ; but in 1872kU- 
is estimated at '1 90,000. The gimfc bulk of iM priests 
ai<; liiLtives. Accepting the statistics as giv6^ ui the ulrectory, 
die total increase iu Jdunug the decade is 12 per cent* 
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The Races and Creeds t?f the 184 millions of Rritfch India, in- 
eluding the Christians Am}y m Native States aud iu the small 
Portuguese and Preach territories, may bo stated as follows;— 
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Hindoos 

>tx 

123,500,000 

The only established facts as to 

tlie growtEi of these various com- 


uivmitici are that the annual rate of increase is a half per cent, 
that the M;diomcdans do not increase so fust as the IIindues, fcfmw 
the authorise^ statistics show tile annual increase of Homan Ca¬ 
tholic Christians to be M/5 per cent and of the Protestant Christ 
tians to be 6*4/10 per cent On the other hand wo can assert 
nothing of the millions of the Feudatory States except those iu 
South India, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 




Adminis^ratim of tm Laud. 
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CHAPTER T. 

BENGAL 

Fermcmently Settled. —The decennial settlement of Bengal, 
Behat and Orissa—fejr which hist term w m meant attfeiu period 
only the tract of country lying between the libppmmu is; ami 
Soobwrnr^ka rivers, aud now included in tl»e district of M i cl is a- 
puro—was commenced in ihe year 1 Tb9 f&d-*completed in 
1790-9 b In the latter year the loiul assessment amounted to 
siccii its, 2,(58,00,989 (Gotnpauy’s its. 2,85,87,722), and this assess- 
uu : mL was, with no doubt sum* slight variation, declared to be per¬ 
manent in 1793* The settlement embraced, roughly sneaking, 
the tracts of country now comprised in tlie divisions of Btirdwau* 
the presidency, Xvijshahye, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna aikl 
jJImugiilpore. H also comprised pails of the itazaveebaugh and 
iMmuibhutuu districts in the Chuiia Nagpoie division, as well as 
duipigoree, Goal para and Gooch Behar, which are now in the 
•Conch Behat division, but then formed part of the Kungpore 
Collectonue* The total assessment during the year $$71-72 of 
the same divisions amounted to Ks. 3,62,08,860. 

The zemindars with whom the settlement was originally made, 
wero for the most pact powerful men, whose authority extended 
over wide tract;: of country, police and other powers being in¬ 
trusted to them, Oi these tracts they were, by die settlement, 
constituted the proprietors, But under the influence oi debt and 
mismanagement these large zemimUries wore speedily broken 
tip, l ho Government demand was then one which h fb a margin 
at profit biit «mall. compared wuh that given to^ehiindars in 
modern days. The rights of the ryots to hold at oils tummy rates 
wera also secured by jaw, and the power of the zemindars over 
^1 ;u was limited. Within the ten year* that immediately fol¬ 
lowed- the permanent settlement, a complete revolution took 
place in the constitution and ownership of the estates which for¬ 
med the subject of that setUeftipnL The average annual collk.CN 
turns from 1794* to 171)8 amounted, however, t'o sicca 
** s * ;V .>,00,000, being orvy three lakhs shortjgf the annual de- 
nmmf hi I i 99 the new zemindar were vested with grbatiy in** 
cieased power over the ryots, and again in I h 1 1 further power 
o 1-veii ^ l0m > that for some oi) years of the present century 
they exercised a power over the ryots far greater iliim that given 
t tem by the original settlement of 1793* froroe additions were 
U]m e to the revenue demand when the zemindars were relieved 





'tif police charges, ami ia 1824-25 the.demand hkd risen to. Com- 


Bingftl' 


( SI, 


paay’s Ki 2,98,62,021. After that period the revenue expanded 
a :; vcsuaipfciatB of invalid revenue-bee tenures proceeded under 
Bem&op. II- of 1819. In 1,828-29 the current demand was 
sicca, Rs. 2,85,26,034*, or Company’s Rs 3.04,27,770. Eighteen 
years in IS 4 G- 47 , it had risen to Us. 11,12*52,6/U, and auer 

this period a fresh rind very marked enhancement occurred, 
briimim ■ the demand in 1848-49 up to Rs, 8,^1,96,605. During 
the ti.ren years 1817, 1848 and 1849, no less than 6,198 estates 
were added to the revenue roll by resumption, and the revenue 
otherwise swelled Gy escheats, the assessment- ol lands 
brought to light hy survey, and resettlements of Government 
esttuc^ 4 fter this the demand remained almost stationary up to 
1856-57 in which year it appears at the slightly reduced amount 
of Rs. "3,87^38.7^3. In the following year it rose to Rs, 
g 39 j 0 352 and from that time there; has been a steady exp&n- 
siou' interrupted in the,year 1866-67 only by the Famine, up to 
Us. * 3,55 34 , 022 , which represents the current de.maim for 

1872-73. " 

Omitting Assam, Cuttack and part of Chutia Nag pore the 
nurhber of estates on the Gov eminent revenue roll has been 
enormously augmented since the permanent settlement- -first, 
by the admission to the roll of Taloukdars who succeeuod m the 
Haims preferred by them to bold their lalooks independently of 
the zemindars through whom they had previously paid their re¬ 
venue, and secondly, by partitions of estates. In the district of 
Je^sore alone no leas than 1,000 estates were added to the roll by 
t yl separate registration. of taloofcs between the year 179b aiul 
37,03. Partitions have occurred! in two ways,— first, hy tie act. 
of Govewinfent or the courts of law, the object being to bring 
portions of estates to sale for arrears of revenue or private d*bu 
fine from the proprietors; and secondly, at the insianco oi the 
nrorrietors thmoselves, under the permission accorded by Uausb 
3 k ^ r i t of the Proclamation of the 22 nd March 1/93, 1 artl- 

tions of the former class were carried to such an extent during 
the ten years which immediately succeeded the settlement, as 
to disintegrate most of the large ancestral estates in 
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rnfi&distrlcts of Bengal Proper and Behar, out of a total r.u 
" 5dS00 estates at present borne on tile public books, 533, or 
■3-1 per cent, only are great properties with an area of 20,000 
acres and upwards; that 16,747, or 1021 per cent,, range from 
500 to 22,000 acres in area; while the number of -.states which 
fall short of 500 acres is no less than 137,020, or 89'44 per cent, 
of the whole. In all districts a large proportion of the petty 
estates now shown are resumed rent-free tenures of a petty 
character settled with the holders. The present average areas 
of the estates in the Behar districts are, as shown by recent- re¬ 
ports from the district officers, as follow :—In Gy a, 620 acres; 
in Patna, 223 acres; in ShababaJ, 523 acres; in Sarin, 150 acres , 
in Chumparun. 1,924 acres; in Tirhoot, 303 acres , in Bhaugul- 
pore, 1,139 acres; and in Motighyr, 386 acres ; but these figures 
are not so significant as those shown in the table below, oi the 
extent to which the sub-division of property has been carried 5a 
the part of the country under notice, the average being raised 
by tlie few great estates, exceeding 20,000 acres each, which exist 
iti each district. 

Clsmificalim of estates in Bengal according toarea. 
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tlie increase of Its, in tlie- 'land-tax since the 

decennial settlement m Ie$ than 40,40,965, oA nearly two- 
thirds has been obtained iu liehar, The increase of revenue 
ia Bengal Proper since the decennial wet tie incut has been 
Ha 25,80,179 only— an amount not in excess of what might 
reasonably be expected in so large an area. 

The Regulations of 1793 directed that the renter of estate:: 
should be re-written every five years and that all ^etniiidars 
should main tain put wanes, and file their accounts with ca¬ 
ll 0011 goes, who were to keep the public accounts. Neither was done. 

In 1815 the Court of Directors took up the matte? afresh but in 
vain. The Board of Revenue themselves persistently opposed Hie 
whole system, and though the Government of India never conceded, 
the point, they managed by passive resistance to defeat nil ac¬ 
tion until canoongoes dropped out everywhere but in Orissa, 
&ud putwaries were discoumged, and on far as posable extin¬ 
guished, As a result of the policy of noninterference in Bengal, 
there were no tehuldava or other native revenue officers in the 
interior of districts, and up to 1872-73-there were no revenue 
establishments whatever put of the Collector s office. 

The record of all rights, which was required by the old .system, 
is now being partially supplied by the returns submitted under 
the Road Cess Act, which is already to a great extent a, register f 
of tenures in Bengal. The cess was declared leviable from the 
1 st October 1873 in 15 districts: Hoaghly, ^-P^gutmabs, N uddea, 
Jeesore^Moorshedabad, Rajeliahye, Dacca, Diineedpmv, Porneuh, 
Monghyr, Rhaugulpore, Cuttack, Fooree, Ralasore, and Ilnzaree- 
baugh. Although the valuations were complete in Burchvnu, the 
Ij leu tenant Governor thought it best to keep bade the levy oi 
the cm hi that district for one year more on account of the fovea 
Fever has caused the postponement of too cess in Burdwa.fi and 
famine m some other districts. In the district of BalasPre, where 
the rate was first imposed, in 1872-73, it was fixed at half the 
maximum rate* i , ^ anna per rupee, which will kill on the 

ryots at the rate of £ of an anna, or half a pice per rupee of their 
rent. If we take the average rent of ryots to be 1 ■ v t Q, each 
ryot at this rate will pay on an average uauia, or five pice, as 
road cess along with Ids rent, and the maximum rate imposeablo 
would be 2^ annas. The Lieu ton ant-Governor calculates that, at 
the maximum rate the road cess will-be equal 10 a tax of about 
4 annas per marnid on the salt consumed by the ryot and his 
fain ; 13 % and at a half rate equal to a-tax of 2 a 1 u 1 as per inn.ui\d. 
Taking tire salt consumed by the family to be %& ?.ea\y per 
annum, (say 9 Ub. per head)* and the duty on that quantity of 
salt to be iU. % the muximmn road cess would be equal to about 



one* thirteenth of tW ialt-taar. A remission of S iinn&s pei 
maund in the salt duty would give the Baluaote ryot, for instance, 
fully four times as much relief as the road fis imposes a burden 
on him. Agrarian disturbances in Pubsm, which is not a cess district, 
led the Lieutenant Governor to hope that the ryots will think 
themselves compensated for their share of a light cess by the se¬ 
curity afforded them by a public record of refits and tenures. 

The following is an abstract of the number of estates and 
under-tenures of all sorts that had been registered up to the end 
of So p tembe v lSI3 :— 


w; . ■■ 

I ' 

py - -■.... 

[ 

Districts 

dumber of 
tenure#. 

i ■ 

tfumbor of 
tenures. 

Over 
ftfl. 100, 

Under 
K'». 100, 

T)jitrjet«. 

OTer 

IU 100. 

Under 

r& joa 

f*y ■ 

Bardym tf 

4,804 

170,264 

Mymnnsingh 

598 

6,504 


Hooghfy lTitii Howralt 

1 ,fS67 

84,440 

Tippor&h 

3,541 

22.955 

1 

24-Pcrtpinabs 

3,423 

25,235 

Monghyr 

3,989 

11,626 


Nuddoa ... 

2,410 

17,172 

iBhsuagnlpot* 

1,690 

7,215 


J^asoro ... 

4,278 

72,846 

PurnaaJta 

2,23G 

is t mo 


WoorcUnjdabad 

}/m 

36,215 

Cuttack 

1,475 

27,369 


rtaj&hahya ,,, 

2,075 

82,187 

Pooree 

729 

18,928 


Dacca 

281 

19,200 

Bailie are 

2:i2 

7,215 


F ari'fiftdpoi: * 

1,03? 

28,090 

Hazara aba ugh 

850 

7,044 





Maunbboeni 

2,337 

9,251 





Total 

37,170 

567,836 

- -— 


The registration was completed in these districts, except in My- 
meiisiaghj Tipperah, and Maunblioora. In some districts it is 
found that suli-infeujation has been carried to a great extent, to 
the sixth degree, and even beyond, Burdwan and Jessore show 
the largest number of tenures, and Balasore the mealiest num¬ 
ber. Omitting ihese three districts the valuation of estates and 
revenue payable show these results:— 

Bs. 

•Tefeal rateable valuation of the Sand lying fit tha I® diatneta 


&f doduet ing charge &o., utk! or the Act.. .., 4,00,91^166 

Tjei«i land reveuuo of fii© IS’^Btrictfi ... i,SS f 74*192 

Amount of road coca on landa for 1873*74 *.> 7,88,185 

Amount on mines ... ... ... ..., 5 

Amount on houses .... ... 62,528 

Total amount of road cosa of the !5 districts for 1873*74 8,00,655 


The valuations of these districts are shown to eieeed an an 





















Atru Otfiir Caste ■ 


jnvm 07tu v*j»w .. ^34 I 

. . . y r Mi 1 

iZ&p* *We times the total revenue assessed to them, "he 

d” ShJS554 » v' iu i m X’S°ZZ&: 

VBtv lor and the valuation upwards of 1 » times tfte^epua 

1 « th» diatricb of BMpw *• .!»$ 1 “'”? t '°"(“ d*S 

seven times the land revenue. In the dtsUict 0 - Dacca ua 
XT°,l times. In MongUyr it .smote ftw ton.jVM ■ £ 
the ordinary Bengal districts, such as Jessore, 24-Puym iMLs, 
llaishahye. and Furreedpdre, itis about three times. I n> b,J P “ 
St lest til an th». timesin HMM. 
and Pur no ah. In Orissa the proportion is l««t. 1 J 
is less than twice as much; and in 1 ooi ee ^“Utcli; «Wgg 
more than twice, the valuation is considerably iMfctbs,n Uu* 
times the revenue. But these three last mentioned districts are 
temporarily settled districts. The total VB Uatma of the land 
13 largest in Surd wan with upwards of 54 lakhs ; and in the dis¬ 
tricts oi Hooghly with Howrah and of the 24-F'erguimah-.i, inn 
of which it exceeds forty lakhs of rupees In Monghyr, J -soi . 
Bhangultiore, Rajshahye, and Moorshedabad, it exceeds thirty 
1.K in Purnenh, Nuddea, Dacca, and Cuttack, it ^ed. 
twenty lakhs; in Furreedpore it is nearly twelve lakhs m 
Pooreo it exceeds ten lakhs ; in Ilazareebaugh it is nearly ten 
lakhs t and in Balaaore, where it is least, the valuation is a htua 
over eight and a half lakhs, ipiji LieutenanMxovernoi■_ 
prepami to accept these valuations as a full valuation do on 
the very ground, as he has expressed it. But a few 
a closer valuation may be made. Sir George Caropue j 

hesitate to affirm that the e^bnment 0 ? v^mng tWIajds of 
Bengal and imposing a road cess had been. earned so‘fora* . 
enable him to say with confidence that it is a distinct and deemed 

SU Of£r; Oesses.—Municipalities may now establish town school* 
government has, since March 1874, granted for 
of local improvement and education three per cent. Ot «ie 
rental of Government estates and of ryotwaree estates 
in Bengal, and six per cent, of the rental ot t^pmtwaiec 
districts of Assam and the Bhootan Dooars. At the^ re¬ 
settlement of all temporarily-settled estates three per cent 
of the total assumed rental is to be set aside as the Ibc ^ 
improvement cess. The Court of Wards has set aside in most, 
solvent estates under its care a certain annual sum lor the esta j 
liahment of primary schools and for the encouragement o 0 1 
fachools. The area to which these orders apply, » biu a very 
small proportion of the whole of Bengal, and ,t is admitted that 
by far the greater part of the country is still without any P l(JV ~ 
m>n for primary education, 



Bengal. 

The memty of the Government revenue dep<,L h ah present 
upoE the operation of the Sale Llw\ Tb e average annual 
dumber of sales of .whole estates during the last ten has 
been GS6 t giving au average annual proportion of sales to estates 
ot Jl'j per cent, only, and the proportion of sales caused by 
bond fide inability to inert the Government demand is even 
muen smaller than this. 

TeTivpoviKv dy Settled^ —The part of Orissa not inn do over to 
the East India Company in 1760 was recovered by the English 
from the Mai^tbife in 1803. Excepting i if ry large estates on 
whn;n the Mirafcfms imposed a qmtMkt r Orissa is nuder a 
thirty years 5 settlement, which was renewed in J8C7 and yields 
B& |$;3$725, 

The settlement of Assam is strictly “iyotwar” each cultivator 
being annually assessed by the of%*$ of Government for rhe 

<1 actually occupied by Mm. The revenue is col lee led by 
o fn c ei s cal 1 ed ' m oussah d arsd * ea cl i of w h o m res ides in Msow n 
cjrclc, which is much larger than what called a nvouzah in 
other parts of India. The itouzahdar receives a commission on 
• ** cc JecSjons, and this is the ouJ| expense incurred in realizing 
ti)e Gov o r n rn eu t d email d. U ntler this $ys t em the re ve n tie 
is most punctually and satisfactorily gathered in The de¬ 
mand was Rs. 21,75.799 in 1871-72. The incidence of 
tne land revenue and tlie percentage of balances in the five vd- 
ley dtijMcte of Assam, as compared with the neighbouring dis- 
tucts oi dylhet, Mymemingh, Dacca, and even with the rich and 
fertile district oi Ruugpore, are as follows : _- 


Five outlay dktrlett qf 
.MKftltt 

sSyJbat 

Mynicnsut"... 

iMCPJjt . H . ^ 

ltut.gpo:ra ... 


Population, 


lAthm 

2,S4& h («3r 

1,832,003 


Lund Tfl tunin', 
current rtfi- 
maud, 

Eb. 

SI .AM 5 7 
4.7 ^-IL 

H.wyto 

4;0* ,?7& 

a, *4, oss 


Inqidenea of l£nd 
TaV^ime p^r btiiul 
qftbq puportiitun, 

it*. Es. A. P. 


I '#7 33 1 
(P 27 = 0 
0 3-1 “ 0 
O-Lje 0 
OAd ^ 0 


7 G 

4 4 

6 5 

4 ,J 

7 3 


Pc ram tag « o{ 

bitJitrjcjf?. 


(M7 por ceiik 
2 S f # 

2-3 

&* „ 

07d , 


h> tlie 'ear 18 < 1 -,2 the total current demand (excluding 
Orissa and Assam) wrasRs. 3.54,82,671, of which the sum of Bs. 
-8,22,280,01- not quite S par ceiifc, represented the demand under 
temporary settlement. 

With the exception of the re-survey of Mid impure 
(which is going on) the survey of Bengal Proper is now complet¬ 
ed. Alio hiuk of tlie area still to bo dealt with lies in Assam, 
where an immense tract in district Dvibhimpore, estimated 
roughly at 8,000 square miles, extending Beyond the revemie- 
payiug portion already completed, north and east up to the 



Wa&U Land*- Wards waf t/oy&Mntnt J£$iul<ss. 

wbd'-slie.l, us to lie surveyed .topographically on the scale <3 

mcii 1 ft i he mile. . . , , . , 

Waste Aaruk—New Rules were xmwd m W tel nmy 
1874 containing the following schedule of mtesof upset prices per 

acre— 


District a of the Assam Division 
Districts of Oadntr and Sylliel 
Pi strict & of thp Gbitkgai^ Division 
District3 of the Chutia Nagpore Division 
T Ha. Suondorbu us 
Al i oilier distiictu ,.. 


Ra. 
. 8 

. 8 
. i> 
,. 5 
.. 5 

., 10 


Shall* 

U 

16 

Pi 

10 

10 

20 


Wttrds* Estates -There were 104 estates inidci tie ioin^ 
of Wards, the owners of which either are minors, orderlies, 
or lunatics, or are for oiler reasons unfit to inauago thoir own 
affairs. Twenty- five more estates are managed by Lo.lectors 
under the orders of courts of law for the benefit, of the owners 
creditors. The value may be inferred bom the subjoined 

^ " ' i lw Tolal rental. Total revenue payable to 

Government. 

m R& 

104 Wards 1 estates . -. $5,82,4(>5 

25 Attached estates **■ 750 1,41,111 

It should be understood, however, that the rental here stated 
is that received by the head landlord. 1 here are geneiidly many 
valuable .nub-tenures paying ft government rent, so that tue 
actual value of the land is far greater than that shown -Thebe 
estates vary grea tly iu size: the largest the Uurbhunga 
estate in jBehar, which had in 1872-74 a gross annual, jp- 
come of Rs* £4,26,353 (neatly a quarter of a million sterling), Ann 
paid Rs. 4,17,946 as fiiid revenue, down to li ttle estates hhe that 
of Nursing Naruin, a lunatic, in the Sartm district, which has a 
gross income of Rs. 1 93, and pays to Government an ait mini 
revenue of R& 80* 

Goi'crmnent Estates yielded a revenue of Es. 9,29,237 out of 
a demand of Rs. 9,60,500, and a capital sum of Rs. 1,13^32, 
The $ s 1 es w e re cli i e tly small sit i pa o f g ro m h! a 1 on g t h e rai 1 w ay 
lines which were taken up for the railways some lifteen years 
ago but are now surrendered as being outside the Railway 
Company's fences. These petty sales were effected at favourable 
rules, nine strips’'selling at Rs J21 per acre, or very nearly 
double: the price mi gin ally paid for those lots when aken up 
for pubile pui poses ut tl i ffe 1 1 tifc times from 1855 to 1804. 

Illegal (Jesses. —-Inquiries in Orissa brought to light a slate of 
things which could hardly have been credited ; o0 completely 
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• ^eve the rights of the ryots, once well established and formally 
recorded- over-ridden by the superior landholders In that divi¬ 
sion the state of things was entirely different from Ben¬ 
gal A regular settlement had been made some thirty-five 

years ago, ^ The rights of the ryots were not only aekowledged, 
but ascertained, recorded and secured by documents issued by 
Government direct But the landholders, who derived from the 
settlement very limited rights, have systematically set them¬ 
selves to destroy and obliterate the lights of the ryots, have 
deprived them of their titles, changed tlieir lands, and hugely 
raised their rents, contrary to the pledges of the Government, 
la Bengal, where no records were made, the ryots have to a 
certain extent profited by the very common ignorance of the 
zemindars of every thing connected with their estates, and the 
present relations between zemindar and ryot have only gradually, 
grown out of the old relations of tax-farmers and peasant holders* 
Although at the time of the Permanent Settlement most of such 
demands were abolished as far as the law could abolish them, and 
all that remained were amalgamated with the rent, a fresh crop 
of them has since grown up with a rank luxuriance. 

Ib addition to the extra cesses levied on the cultivators, 
there is a system of levying transit and market dues, of old na¬ 
tive origin, but which had been formally abolished before die 
Bengal settlement was made permanent. Compensation for the 
loss of these receipts was made to the zemindars and is Still 
paid to them, while all future exactions other than regular rents 
for lands, shops, and buildings, were strictly prohibited* It 
turns out however, that taxes of this kind are still very 
abundantly levied even by people who receive compensation for 
their abolition* The Lieutenant-Governor felt luinself unable 
lo deal radically with these abuses. 





Th* Land 7’snumr of Madras 


CHAPTER II. 

MADRAS* 

As to land tenures no less than language ami history tho 
Madras Province consists of three parts, the Teloogoo country 
of the North, extending to and includhig Nellore; the Tamil 
courtly of the South, and the Can arose and Malay alum dis¬ 
tricts at the Western or Malabar coast. The first division 
dime most under the influence of the Mahomed an S, ami w& 
find in it, as in Bengal, the zemindary tenure of big landlords, 
acting as middlemen between the State and the actual Cul¬ 
tivators. In 1802 the Regulations extended to this northern 
division the permanent settlement of Bengal, making it with 
the zemindars and not with the hereditary cultivators. In 
the southern division, where the Mussulman influence had been 
very weak, the land was held by cultivating village communities 
who paid rent direct to the old Hindoo sovereigns. These origi¬ 
nal village shareholders, or Meerabdars, had tenants under them, 
and when the Mussulmans obtained power and exercised their 
usual rapacity through farmers of the land revenue, the Meera- 
spars ceased to have any surplus income, and were practically 
reduced to the 1 e ve l o f t.h e i r own tenant a w ho, though tl j ey c ui - 
tivated, did not own th<* land In the third or western division, 
the village or communal gives place to the individual right to 
land free of all rent to the state, known as Jenm or birttlright. 
Not till Hyder Air conquered Southern India from Mysore were 
Malabar and Can am subjected to a land-tax. TB& landlord 3 
were bound to pay only cue kind of service—military, and even 
th n they received subsistence money They land leasehold 
tenants without any right of occupancy from lapse of time. But 
the result of this was extravagance on the part of the landlords, 
and the growth of a class of mortgagees, chiefly Moplabs, who. 
under Hyder Ali, became the real owners. Thus, though we 
succeeded to a heavy landtax, we found Malabar owned chiefly 
by wealthy capitalists. Canara had been over-assessed, but wo 
have since done it justice. The cultivation of the Province, aa 
to tenures, may be thus roughly stated* 

'Ryot wiry lunds ... ... 16 million ftcros (Actual,) 

Iimu lamia ... ... 44 milikm focta&h) 

ZomiiHS.wy lands,., ... 5| mi It ion aero a (oJftiniitod.) 

and Oanara , M ... 2^ nnllio?! ticrca (ostiui.'tted.^ 

Irt the Ryot wary, or Government lands of other districts, tho 
land tax is fixed on each held in regard to its extent and quality, 
but in Malabarand Oanstra the tax is upon the holding. 

ypL. XT hi, “ s q 
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ffijp&'rs 

dars are proprietors usually of a large tract of country s.ul<jeeb 
to the animal payment of a fixed ainpMnh As regards the actual 
occupants or cultivators of the soil, their position may be gather¬ 
ed from Sections 11 and 12, Act VIIL of ISfio, Madras, the 
provisions of which maybe stated as follows :—(!,) All con tracts for 
rent shall be enforced, (2.) When no contract has been made, the 
rent shall be the money-assessment fixed on the fields {it the time 
of survey, (3) When no such assessment was fixed prior to 1st 
January 1859, the vent shall be determined according to local 
usage j failing the above two methods, such rates shall be decreed 
as may appear just to the Collector. (4) In the case of waste lands, 
landholders may arrange their own term of rent subject to the 
proviso that existing rights must not. be infringed* (5*) All rents 
.are subject to enhancement, with the sanction of i be Co)lector* 
on account ol improvements executed by the Zemindar, or when 
the revenue payable by the Zemindar lias been increased on uc- 
count of improvements executed by Goverhmout. (ti.)Qceu pants 
can only be ejected from their holdings on their declining to e nter 
into any agioeruenfc regarding the rent to be paid, or on their tail¬ 
ing to pay the amount agreed on, and with the sanction of a Civil 
or lievimue Court. Thus the rights of old occupants have been 
carefully protected. Zemindars are at liberty to alienate the 
■whole or any portion of tbeii estates subject to certain, restric¬ 
tions for the regulation of the distribution of assessment- hi 
the case of ancient Zemiudaries the eldest sou exclusively sue- 
reeifls, the other members of the family being entitled to maiit- 
i onau ce from the est at e. 'I he tertn “ M u tad avi' f is pmetleal] y 
f v nonymous with Zetuindary, but it is more generally applied 
to the new estates formed under the operation of Regulation 
25 of 1802. In the case of these estates the ordinary Hindoo 
r id e of iuher ifa 1 1 c e pp ails. The abo ve te nure % prevuiS chiefiy 
in i ho Northern Cirears, but they are also found in Madura, 
JNt Hore, North A root, &c. 

Annually Settled.— TIig distinctive feature of the rvotwary 
tenure is that the actual ryot or cultivator of the soil deal? di¬ 
rectly with Government without the intervention of any middle- 
man, and has an inviolable right to possession so long as he pays 
the assessment due ou his fields. He has the option annually 
of in enuring or decreasing his holding or abandoning it altoge¬ 
ther, and the exercise of this option necessitates an annual set¬ 
tlement, not for the purpose of re-assessing the laud, but merely 
to clectde the amount which each ryot shall pay, and to issue 
fresh put tabs or leases when any change occurs in the extent 
C 1 the holding. The land thuaenfeied in a ryot’s puttuh is, to 


Madras. 

■xmtb} Settled .—As regards Government the Zemin- 
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amt pftjrpertes, his private property, which he u at 
liberty to sub-let, mortgage, or sed as he deems iit, she land and 
the crops thereon rffcuioiug as security for the due payment of 
I \i e 0 o verumen t re v c u ua The ryot wary tenure provai ls t h rb egh * 
out the greater part of the Madras Province, having, in most 
cases, taken the pi ace oft li e Mahom edan a;y s te m of renting iw h u le 
villages to one individual, and leaving it to him to sub-rent to 
the villagers, in Malabar and Ganara the distinctive feature of 
the absence of a middleman remains, but the rent is fixed as a lump 
sum payable on the estate oV holding, and not, as elsewhere, on each 
individual field, and the right of private property in land, now 
practically recognised in every ryot in the Presidency, appears in 
these two districts to have always existed without interruption. 
A somewhat similar right of ancient hereditary occupancy, under 
the term Mirasi, is claimed in various parts of the Presidency, 
more especially in Obingleput and rioiith Arcot. The village 
joint-rent system prevails only to a small extent, mid is practi¬ 
cally the same as ryot wary, inasmuch as the villagers deal direct¬ 
ly with Government. The whole community, however, are 
jointly responsible for the revenue of the village, the ap- 
pmtioumeufc of the assessment being made among themselves* 
The peculiarity of the Oohmgoo renting system is that, when 
the assessment in kind was commuted into a money assessment* 
it was agreed that it should vary with the current price of grain 
whenever it rose more than 1(1 per cent above the corn mutation 
rate, or fell more than 5 per pent below it Tibs system exists, 
but only to a small extent, in the districts o£ Taujore and Tin’¬ 
ll evelly, 

—The Survey Department in the Madras Province 
was organized in 185^ but otj.y brought to its present strength 
in lSb5"{i(>. It combines the opei: at ions of a revenue or cadav 
tral survey with those of a perfect topographical survey cm a 
Uigouometncal basis. The fomier, with few exceptions* ia. con- 
lined to laud paying land-tax to Government on the ryot wary 
system. The fields are measured in triangles and plotted in 
village maps on the scale of five cliteih^ to an inch (I/39fi0)* 
exhibiting all topographical details and the limits oi every 
field, and recording its contents. Lands held on tenure other 
than ryot wary, ranges of bills,, and tracts of waste land or forest 
oi inferior value are excluded from the minute detailed field 
survey. They are, however, topographically surveyed on a scale 
Q [ four inches to a mile (unless of a rugged and unhealthy nature, 
when & reduced scale is adopted),and, from these topographical re¬ 
venue, and purely topographical surveys combined, talbok maps at a 
construct-;. d uu t ho tcaie uf one inch to a mile* These arc again 
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deduced one-half to form district map;;, tip to tVie end of 1872-73 


the revenue survey of eight districts bad been completed. In 
sight others it is in progress, the extent surveyed ami plotted 
in fields is 40,348 square miles. The whole extent topograpbi- 
cally surveyed and mapped is 43,872 square miles. The excess ol 
assessable area brought to light by the survey ranges from 2 to 
23 per cent., the average being about 12.pr cent. 

SyMn of Settlement—‘Khz productive powers of the soil, as m 
other C'juu' ties, form the basis of assessment; but permanence or 
irrigation proximity of markets, facilities for transit, and other lo¬ 
cal eimuinstauc&i which loud to raise the value of the produce am 
T Ice wise taken into account in fixing the rates to be charged per 
aero The soils have been classed according to their origin or ge¬ 
neral characteristics, and then subdivided according to their com¬ 
ponent parts of cloy, sand, lime, and organic matter, which nave 
a decided influence on their fertility, leaving their chemical pro¬ 
perties of salt, and mineral ingredients to be discretionalfy dealt 
wiih in connexion with other circumstances aifectsug productive¬ 
ness. This system of classification admits of the adoption of 
fixed rules sufficiently general and comprehensive for allprno 
tioid purposes. Five distinctive series, each having a different 
ori'an or bams of formation, have been adopted, and they are 

si a 'follows:_(t.) The alluvial and exceptional series .—This 

takes in the rich ifwifo or island soils deposited IVom ri- 
vers ah'il also provides for the garden anu other soils which 
Pave been permanently improved. (2.) The reger series, or 
w p a t if, termed commonly (though not veiy suitably) dm black 
cotton soil. The great fertility of the regur is owing w its 
containing mineral matter in a fine comminuted shite. (:J.) The 
red hrrwginiMs series, originaltug from sandstone, huetiwg 


and jpSsessiG'nr uistmet characteristics ui Jte constitution 
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division has been practically abolished arid is never used. (5.) 
The arenaceous series, comprising chiefly the sandy littoral 
t racts either adjoining the sea shore or miming U p by the side of 
V VuavieS and comprising marine alluvium. The average fertility 
of these several kinds of soil is generally admitted to range in the 
ubo'-e order, but the grades of fertility in each kind are so wide 
that a aim'd* rate of assessment will not suffice for each, and as the 
tM lurts ‘ ,jf the soil has been generally foimd practically to indicat a 
its productive power and adaptiveness to particular descriptions 
'T crop the table adopted by the Settlement Department further 
provides for a subdivision of the scries into cfams dependent or. 
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proportion of impalpable powder* commonly k nmvn as clay, 
contained m thorn, These clan's are denominated— 

(1.) Clayey, containing more that! two-[birds of cky, or impai- 
pat do powder. 

(2,) MwUd oii loamy, containing from one-third to t wot birds of 
oiay. 

(3.) Sandy or gravelly, containing not more t-lran ono-ihin] of 
clay. Each of tlmso grades or classes is then divided into “ sons, 5 * 
never exceeding Uu^e, winch are determined chiefly by tbe quan¬ 
tity of organic manor, o.v the presence of oi her valuable or deleteri¬ 
ous ingredients. 

The next step in settlement operations is the ascertaining and 
assignment of grain values to these several classes and sorts of 
soils. Much consideration is given to this important subject, and 
every precaution is taken to obtain as fair results as possible, The 
Deputy Directors and the heads of their field esUbtisiiipn'H'as 
well as other trustworthy subordinates, make luimerorH experi¬ 
ments for the purpose of ascertaining the actual outturn or yield 
of land sown with staple products^ taking full, ordinary, and u - 
different crops, and with the aid of intelligent and respect;! bio 
xyo Is, representali ves of a community and s e 3 ected for theiv 
k u ow iedge of a& ioulture, an average pe.r acre, sii ch as * will app 1 y 
to a series of years, good and bad, and to ordinary tillage, is 
eventually fixed for each kind of soil Although, as might be 
expected, the ryots invariably underrate the produce, and their 
estimates often materially differ among themselves, still the re¬ 
lative values upott the whole generally accord wit h the rates of 
the tentative scale adopted by the Settlement Department after 
experiment. This, of course, gives confidence in the correctness 
of the classification. From the results so obtained a deduction 
of Jtli to |lfb is usually made to compensate for vicissitudes of 
•season, as well as to allow for such portions of fields m> being 
taken lip by bunds, pathways water-courses, Ac., are tin prod ac¬ 
tive, but nevertheless included iu the area of the <f Survey field.” 

The conversion of ihe gram produce of the land to a money 
value is sometimes attained with difficulty, owing to the im¬ 
perfect accounts of bazaar prices obtainable from the ite- 
veime authorities, and the uncertainty oftentimes of the actual 
capacity of the reputed local measures. The price lists wore for¬ 
merly prepared iu the t a looks without much care, and do nut re¬ 
present accurately the value of grain in the ryot’s wholesale 
transactions, as the bazaar prices from which these lists wera 
framed are naturally often affected by fortuitous circumstances. 
Until recently the statements of prices were compiled for as long 
a scries of years unprocurable, and averages struck for eyojy seven 


dttcT ten y ears, and a general average deduced from these was 
applied to the conversion of grain into money values. The 
prices for the months m which the ryots chiefly sell their pro¬ 
duce were selected, care being taken to reduce the country 
measures of the accounts to the standard measure of 10U cubic 
inches. But in 1869 it was ruled that the commutahon prices 
slioulvt he determined according to the average prevailing during 
the aeries of 20 years hum 1845-46 to iti64-65. These quota¬ 
tion^ however, represent lire mei'chants’ selling prices, and, if 
applied to the ryots' transactions, would obviously tend to over- 
assessment ; but, in order to obtain the wholesale or ryots' prices* 
& percentage deduction ranging from 8 to 20 per cent*, accord¬ 
ing to local circumstances of the district, is usually made from the 
market prices. This not only meets the cost of carriage and the 
merchants' profits, hut fixes libeiaily for the ryot the approx i- 
inate, wholesale price he lias really obtained. 

The lands having been classified according to their physical and 
mechanical composition, their productive powers ascertained by 
experiments of outturn of produce per acre and consultation with 
ryotr^ and these results converted into a money equivalent, based 
oil the average selling prices of a series of 21) years, a percentage 
deduction being made therefrom on account of carriage and mer¬ 
chants profits, the next step is the estimation of the cultivation 
expenses. The mode in which the calculations were made in the 
oniHer settlements varied considerably In some the various 
Items wore calculated iu grain and afterwards converted into 
rnoaoy ; in others i ho expenses were shown in money at once, and 
This course is no w ge iieraUy adop led, Tli e iterns b rought to ac¬ 
count are generally a portion of the original colit of plough nig 
bullocks and agricultural implements, paid labourers, seed, ami 
; 11 so m e cas es al s o the cosi of feediug bullo ck$, a 11h ough m ii a 11 y 
this item is taken as a set-off against the price of straw, which 
does no 1 form an asset in calculating the money value of the pro* 
tlnee grown. The cost of cultivation is estimated differently by 
different persons, aud it does in itself vary considerably under 
vicissitudes of season, description oi crops grown, condition of cul¬ 
tivation, &c. Attempts to get at the exact expendituv||from 
ry-oiH have been of little avail beyond aiding in determining the 
relative cost for the different descriptions of soil The greatest 
labour is generally bestowed upon the better soils, although 
yt! i i ca 11 y ibe pool or ones ofre e i re qu 1 re more ox pend i t ure to bring 
ila-m into ordinary bearing, hut practical ij the ryots are Content 
with ihe smaller relurn on these for Hie smaller outlay, pruticu- 
]ur!y ns t Le rcHmv h g n r »ly les* cvraun than iu the js ; iipotior 
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] ho cultivation expenses being deducted fYfrtra the grji^assetS* 
tlae result, 13 the approximate fret profit on the land, bn if of wh ich 
is taken as the Government demand, and, being applied to each 
description of seif, becomes what is termed the' 1 Money^te/’ 
ot future assessment for wet and dry lands respectively. The 
nine)ifixations to be made on account of marked, communications, 
any efficacy of irrigation now come into consideration, and this 
h us to tl i e im port a n t pro cess 0 f ' f g ro upi n g of village 3 / J by; 
wtnch arrangement the set of standard rates framed for each group 
is applied to each village according ro its worth and capabilities* 
X o cany out this operation of grouping, the following points are 
■observed : Proximity to a large place of trade or oousiimptidn 
' 1 ■ C ? n rse i tt Y- e ry g re at a tl va a tage in tiled is post ni oP p io \ l n ee, 
:uu taken into account. Irrigation is estimated with 

legard to the security and permanency of the supply, anti accord- 
uig to the relative advantages of distribution, levels, &c. W lie*;, 
laud.s sste irrigated l>y lilting water, a deduction is made in the 
1 1 - £asment of the fields thus wute:reii. Transport by capal, rai 1 - 
Wu y> or roa d is also taken into consideration, ns, wet only does it 
-enable the ryot to get his produce easily to market, but proximity 
o these lines of communicatioo is often as advantageous as 
+ ?mi liear t0 ^the market itself. Clusters of villages at the foot 
posftfesiug Lhe same soiiii and substratum, ns well as oilier 
similar clmmcteristies, Would fall into owe group as would a 
oollection of delta villages irrigated by the same Source and com- 
pa f i f; 01 , t ? ie s;,nie kiuJ of alluvial soil 

ihe villager having been thus propefly grouped, the rales 
appertaining to each group arc mm applied. Thus, if the second 
gioun ho deemed the normal or natural one, the money-rates 
f ! "1 wo ^hed out are applied to all 2nd group viFlSg&$, 
^ ^ ■ 0 rates of the 1st and 3rd groups*are respectively raised 

or ' owe red one grade. Again, if there be a 4th group, to this 
js affixed a set of rates one gradation lower iluoughout th^n 
msc hi the 3rd. Ibis grouping is consequently, as already 
s a et ' a v f r y bn port,ant point, and the effect is to raise the as¬ 
sessment of the more favourably situated villages, to allow'the 
oirirraiy ones to retain their normal position, and to show com 
SK euLtioti in the shape of lower rates to those villages whose 
&f anuiou, poverty, or indifferent irrigation T ender tbi* hidufeence 
ao 1 * n e y n ecu $m vy. When a ae co 1 j d crop is grovvn on JV a n ja% 
tit +n hinds, half the single rah* U charged for such 

1 es3 6 jyot oners to compound, wbfcri ^consolidated due hie 

“.ThXEfi '' W. I*.11/5.11. j Hi« Mm d»m<a 
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Extent. 
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meat- 

Extent. 

Asseea- 

ffi(!b!.r 

Extent. 

Aeei&ft3- 

meut. 

Extent 

Assess- 

urfnt. 

! 

Extern, 

•iSSAaB- 

mem. 

Extent.j 

AS3P9S. ' 

meat ; 


Acres. 

B*. 

A-jrts, 

Its. 

Acres. 

Ea. 

Acres. 

Ba f 

A area . 

11 a. 

Acres. 

Its. 

GsnJ*ra 

93,SSQ 

1,24502 

104,334 

4,77,747 

263 s m 

*02.24b 

20*760 

75,336 

0,03.509 



9,476 

i*eo 

j Yiaagapfl-tam «.* 

I Govjiveiy 

60,S?S 

54413 

24 cm 

1.23,312 

2.5,219 

1.33.025 


... 

iHm 

177 

... 

3C7 m 

0*2*75 

26*717 

H.93.157 

672,283 j 

21,0*542 
30,09,206 : 

557,212 

21 67.428 

15,071 

... 


Si ,8^. 

t Juntas 


3!.37 *83 

162,897 

JG9*S& 

0.31 9SS 

l.M&m 1 

1.581.313 ' 

£9,12,571 

11*3,551 

41,162 

L .66.565 

T , 

... 

1 Kdicre 

587,0&1 

7,40*51 

7,6 L&S 

756.725 

15 12,147 

751.427 

5>m 

33 3^ 

... 


t Onddepth jh 1 

1 1*2 3,00 i 

8,66.953 

2S,OU 

7.91.635 

3,22ft 013 

106,539 

1.204,564 

15 70 873 

21,454 

76 710 

, ... 

... _j 

i Hilary ... ' 

Kumocki 

S 2 32S.2n5 

14 *0071 

117,910 

6 25,515 

2.4**115 

31,11,916 

2 306 044 

20*6,368 

133**1 

95,353 



1*6:4*43 

11*7*25 

£4,500 

1.59.754 

1,187,545 

13,07,453 

1,14*328 

12.60,877 

39*10 

£6*33 

... 

... 

Madrsa 


., 

.., 

1Q*S3!7 

... 


... 

13.07.57S 

... 

... 

... 

... 

jUfcinslepufc 

lee m 

2.02 9SD 

244.*34 

411.396 

13,21,297 

404,233 

7,093 

] 3*19 

30*20 

... 

: Nor til Arot .., 

sstf,m 

433,004 

i e* 678 

M.0S.3SS 

687.0*9 

13,00 572 

617.3*1 

17.8ft, iSfl 


17 198 


South Arcot 

808.607 

15,04.239 

2 37 067 

14,53 902 

1,675,754 

34i*S*&I 

3.076,779 

S 0O.O7.2S2 

... 

7t 509 

1,025 

... 

Tnijoro « 

215.788 

3*^876 

746.673 

5742-650 

M\A*1 

40,53 580 


30 97.154 

9*75 


... 

... 

Trldimopoly ... 

m 227 

7.21.071 

135,708 

6,35,144 

043 m 

1*57,215 

5S[,379 

14.57.5^9 

... 

1 

47.543 


liiulUTfl 

(J24.733 

8.38.403 

130.176 

iVl.SH 

3&3&.6U 

7S6;feft 

14,40,3 i 2 

755,803 

3432,87* 

P,094 

90*98 

7,433 

... 

... 

Tiace vally 

834.566 

7.13.827 

300 G60 

i oa3.m 

2 -,44.701 

1 003 03ft 

: 3197 m 

37.430 

... 

... 

Coimbatore ... 

i,m m 

n t n,wP 

Ij S‘,295 

0,12,723 

£,007. m 

2 * =2,373 

1*45 010 

2*S6B83 

131,000 

l 24*00 

, t . 

tm 

Niiffirift 

6**77 

40 

90 

02 017 

22,574 

GO.550 

at *58 

2.0G7 



Sai&m 

1 ,053,307 

12*9,355 

77,371 

4,53,141 

3,135.676 

16,9*496 

1*86*05 

17*4.523 

43*40 

T * k 

..i 

5^72 


14*0*424 

15*06*15 

3 t Ul4S0 

166,43720 

17*50.604 

310.50,335 

19*07,051 

314.58,386 

548.100 

7 15*42 

j PI.547 

2*3.495 

Squib C&a&rft ... 

_ 

(| ,, M 



... 

12*3,328 

... 

1 £.75*35 


1,090 

J5 >« ■-?. 

■ = - 

M&Sabac ... 

. 



. ...... 

"* 

17*Q A 6S* 

... 

1171*13 


8.080 

i 

*'* 

To^t 

14*29*24 

153,04315 

3,12*450 

166,43*20 

17,253,604 

350*7,345 

16*85*51 

345,05*59 

518.100 

7*5*0! 

81 *17 
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The area of ebltivabie ryotwary land is shown below, exclusive 
of Malabar and South Ounura, where the assessment was Kh. 
ivO.oTjOlO As: u natural result of tU# early and ikbtiudailt 
there was an increase in t oe cultivated area of 4,G6,o6o acres* the 
o 11 ly d i st n c t s w 1 t e re the re wa s a no ticeal d e d uc t ease be i n g iN o i! 1i 
where the ground was cut up by duo tbs, and li iolunopidy^ 
whom two-thirds of the decrease was inertly nominal. T1 h j eollfc- 
turns on account of baud Revenue increased by ft*. Sbiudldh'-'b 
certain Treasury arrfj^emetilft made by the Accouti raut-beneral 
baying virtually given ib year a fifty*third week at the turn# 
w h»'U most pay men is are made. The charges for collecting Lanu 
Revenue i»unainnl nearly the same. 


1 ' , ' ' ' :f,\ , ' 

Decrease, 

Area, | 

Assessm^lt. 



Acres. 

Ks. 

, Quin-igated 

... 

14,129,13* 

1,53,06,610 

Irrigated ... **v 

m ■#■» 

3* 124,4 60 

1,66,43,720 

Total 

J.,' d.-;. • 

iff 

17,253,601 

3,10,50,330 


Wards EitaUs, —-The number of estates under the manage 
merit of # the Court of Wards at the beginning of 187-73 y os 
twenty-six. Ob these Kallur was restored to the minor on bis 
coining pf age in November 1872, while six others cam* under 
wardship during the year. Their income was Rs. 1*5,15, UTO- 
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period of thirty-seven years. In its origin it was simply an ex¬ 
perimental measure, earned out with a very limited establish*, 
men t, in a single Talooka (Indapoor) of the Poona Collectorste, 
ami with the object of correcting the work of a previous 
survey preparatory to a revision of assessment The duty 
of conducing the work was entrusted to Mr, Goldsmid, of 
the Civil Service, then an Assistant Collector,and Lieutenant 
Wingate,* of the Engineers. With these gentlemen Lieu- 
tenuiit Nasli, of the Engineers, was .subsequently associated. This 
\vas the yesd commencement of the Ueveuuu Survey in the Bombay 
Province, 

Settlement h always for thirty years, except in Sindh, where, 
owmg to file at ill imperfect condition of irrigation, it lias been 
thought desirable to adopt the shorter period of ten years. 
The advantages enjoyed by the occupant of land under the 
survey settlement are—1st—Fixity ol ten urn conditional the 

•hie payment of the Government demand. 2nd —His occupancy is 
heritable, and transferable by gift, sale, or mortgage, without other 
restriction than the requirement to give notice to the authorities. 
8 vt£—H is assessment is fixed, but subject to revision after peri¬ 
ods of ;fe> years* The right of occupancy is not affected by the 
expiration of a term of settlement, being conditiotil solely on the 
payment of the assessment im posed. 4 th .— He is at liberty to 
Msisp his entire occupancy or any part of it defined 8y the sur- 
- vey| in any year, provided notice be gfcveu by a fixed date. I f 
vadc land bo available, he may enlarge his holding at pleasure 
on application to the district official*. &tk — Ho may sublet his 
lands, and Government aid him, under certain 1 imitations, in 
recovering rents from his tenants. Qtk —His holding cannot be 
encroached on by his neighbour, every field iu it being dearly 
defined by boundary murks, and susceptible of immediate identi¬ 
fication by mams of the village maps. Further, the fact of his 
possession of auy field can be traced without difficulty in toe 
village records year by year up to the date of the introduction of 
the first survey settlement* Thus the chances of dispute and 
litigation are entirely removed or reduced to a minimum. The 

* tvW Major Sit George Wmg&to, K.O.S.L, rotirad. 

* That iB, any oot:ro survey flold, or any iiliira el stieli a bald tinned by 
aurv^ji tem«d in Act L of JLbti5 st* f rccogg^od ehaief 1 
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fblWiog shows the financial results of the revenue survey to the 
end of 1872-73* 



\ 

EouliidifJpTia 
prior to 
Settlement. 

Realizations ! 
under Set- 

Amount of 
lu^vouso. 

n 

■s, 

Ph 

Total Coa 1 -. 

i 


Ha, 

Ra* 

K». 


Hi. 1 

Nbrthe m Di v i akrn *. * 

1,17,07,320 

1,60*45,662 

42,48,337 

36 

■K.'V .... ‘J 

St ' ■ ■ ■■ 

Sc attain Division ... 

i 

43,23,103 

55,32,041 

12,58,573 

20 

20,43,480 ( 

| Total 

1,31.25,7^3 

2*16,27,703 

55,01,915 

« 

'i 

. . j 


'i'hc Bombav system of land revenue admimstranon, under 
which each individual ryot deals direct with the Government in 
the persons of the village officers, ami under which an exact record 
of the area and assessment of each separate fie hi or number m 
kept /affords special facilities for the collection of precise agricul¬ 
tural statistics* 1 

The tenures on Which land is held in Smdh are- of the 
simplest character. Doubtless in the ancient tinier f ■ flindt-u 
s^tKmaUty/.and under Brahman dynasties, the same complexi- 
ty of laud tenure prevailed in Sindh as in other Provinces ut 
Xndta; but as successive waves of Muhomedan invasion mid 
couqtt# parsed over the Province, and when finally the bulk of 
the population forsook the old faith to profess that of Island the. 
ancient msti tut ions must have gradually decayed and giveaway 
to those brought in by the conquering race. The land in Sindh 
is held by a large number or peasant occupants and by compara¬ 
tively small body of large proprietors. Probably half the out ro 
number of bolding do not exceed 5 acres in area, and not more 
than a quarter exceed SO acres* Yet there are not wanting in¬ 
dication* that in tildes not distant from the parent nearly all 
rhe laud was held by large proprietors* In course of time the 
zemindar/ ri gists in the land were purchased by the tenant, or 
lapsed ol demise without heirs* or otherwise fell into disuse, and 
thus has sprung up the present large peasant proprietary* 

Cesses. —Certain funds, the principal of which is a ott&ftjpfla 
c6&s ill addition to the ordinary land tax, have been Bet apart for 
the promotion of education in the rural districts and for the forma- 
tiou and repairs of local roads. The total Local Fund revenue fur 
the past year amounted to Rs. 4^,70,094, the receipts in the difhu 
eut distri$te varying from ft&. 3,89,068 in Kbaodesh to Rs, 8,S*7 
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it LTppoi Sindh. It was ymx% of the original scheme that the las- 
paym's Jo.uUi have an mihietiual' voice in the disposal of the 
biiids. Accordingly, by Act IV. of 1869, the appointment of 
Load Ftind Committees mm legalised. 

Tim land revenue year in the Bombay Province terminates 
on the 31 si July, so that the revenue derived hum the produce 
of one single laiuy season may all be collected and brought into 
the accounts of one year The comparative results of two 
sicmsoiis cm then lie accurately known. Thm mode of reckoning 
was inherited from the Native governnicut, and it U so iuter- 
wnve11 \v i llt ille w 1 x o)e syatem of Admit* btratiou, in at, i n depen- 
dentIv of Us being naturally the most suitable, it could not now 
he changed. On the other hand, the h mm cud year ending the 
;>1.4 Mardij is purely an arbitrary division, of time. 

The actual land revenue cole cLiom between the 1st April 1872 
ami t lie 3bst March 1 873, as com pared with those of the previous 
year, were m follows :— 



Land Hmnut, 

wi-tl 

1872-73, 


Ha. 

Itff. 

Or. f tinry revenue 

2MW 55 

2,05,7 

Siiie proceeds of waste lands and redemption of 

land tax 

40,947 

16,693 

x>m 

Hado lyi fetion o f summary aettlotpont coaa* 

16,715 

Miwtroltaoeous uneluditig of aaW of tthoocu- 



piod itofijb) 

%3&<m 

13,80,939 



3,03,75,117 


Alienation Settlement Department.— A regular and syst etna tic 
inquiry into the validity of titles to alienated holdings-in this 
Province was first suggested in 1851 by the discovery of 
unauthorised and fraudulent alien at ions during the operations of 
the .Revenue Survey iu the Southern Alaratha Country. The 
results up t.o 1870-7l, at a cost of Es, 24, IOjrtS ars Its. 311,18,936 
m land arid cash recovered to the Slate and Rs, 69,87,423 con- 
firmed to alienees* 

Survey and Settlement Department, —The revision of the 
rates of assessment in the different parts of the Province 
where the survey leases are beginning to fall in, gives a special 
importance to the working of the Sm vey and Settlement Do- 

* The Summary Battlement wan 0&3 tmdar ivhicb holders of allocated land 
j-OYemifl f»ftd to pay & percentage cm thoir holdings in preference to anbnuUifiK 
to an inquiry into ttyir titles. 
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V.rlmei.Is. The year’s operations comprise the measures 
2 .533 962, and the classification pi 2,049,19a .acres, in tat.; 
Vbona, Nasik.and Sbolapoor Collectorates, the results of revision 
n-ive an increased revenue of Rs. 1 ,70,7HS, or Gl'2 per cent.. 
% excess of the former demand. This increase is not however, 
wholly due Lo the imposition of enhanced rates, but is, to a 
considerable extent, the result of the detection and measure¬ 
ment of land formerly unassessed. In each case of revision 
of rates Government has insisted on a policy of moderation ; 
ami there would seem to he 110 cause to fear that the increase 
is larger than ought, under the altered condition ol the country, 
to Iiave beea obtained, 

The almost entire cessation of the importation of bullion into 
Bombay during the previous two years has been accompanied by 
an increasing remittance from up-country of ornaments for con¬ 
version into coin. The value of these remittances, which m 
j.-;7L-72 amounted to six and a half lakhs, rose during J 01 
to more than double that sum. It is probably that the 
condition of the money-market offering an immediate though 
small profit, has tempted the money-lending classes to realise the 
accumulations of years. The fact, however, remains that, with¬ 
out any special cause of poverty, the rural population has of lam 
been obliged to part with a considerable portion of its orna¬ 
ments. This would seem to confirm the current opinion, tha*,, as 
a class, the cultivators are at present somewhat deeply sunk in 
debt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NORTH - WESTERN PRO VIXCE. 

I he Benares Division of this Province was permanently settled 
iutu the other districts received the promise of a ntrnnauenc set¬ 
tlement on certain conditions. The discussion of these conditions 
mis been going on at intervals up to the present time (1874), 
But, except Benares, the Province is under thirty years’ leases. 

Tenures.— With few exceptions the land “'tenures may'be 
divided into throe great classes— zemndwree, putkedaree and 
biiyachara ,. Zemiudares tenures are those in which the whole 
iand is held and managed in common, and the rents and whole 
pteftts of the estate are thrown into one common stock and 
d.vided amongst the several proprietors, whose rights are estima¬ 
ted according to fractional shares, whether ofVnipee, or of the 
meal unit o. land measure known as a beegah. Putteedaree ten- 
nres may be divided into perfect ami jrapeifpct puf.teedaree or 
tlivaemi i a lertect putteedaree is that tenure wherein the whole 
;tus are held m severalty by the different proprietors, ail of 
whom are Jointly responsible for the Government revenue, though 
each is i heoroctcally responsible only for the quota represented hv 
■Be proportion of the laud he holds to the whole estate. Imper’- 
iect putteedaree is where portions of the land are held iu sever- 
tuty, and portions in common, with a joint responsibility for the 
Government demand. In this case the revenue is 'primarily 
oni.de up from rlm renm of the common lands, and the remainder 
.y a lachh or cess proportioned to the holdings in severalty and 
calculated either by custom or on a fixed scale, Talookdai ee es¬ 
tates a-e those in wlucli the profits remaining after the Govern¬ 
ment revenue has been paid are divided amongst different pro¬ 
prietors or classes of proprietors, the one superior and the other 
n< emr. In .such cases n sub-settlemeiit is usuafe made between 
Me inferior proprietors and the superior, who is known as the 
talopKilar, An estate may pass by the agreement of the sharers 
j iom class to another, the joint i^spensibiliEy remaining .in- 
violate, 1 he tendency is to increase the mm bei of perfect pu U 
teechi ree holdings by a partition of the common finds. 

*S ctMMHfryii—Dunng the last eighteen years neariv the whole 
I rovuice, except the permanently-settled districts "of Benares, 
™Agoing revision of settlement. At the beginning 
ot lo. w,> only iMomdafoad, Agra, Hu moor pore md Banda w era 
stiJl under the settlement of ; and in each of these ihe term 
oi that settlement expired on the 1st July, 1872. In the Hu- 



T/urty Years' Seilkwnts. Cwes* 


-rmecnm and Moradabad Districts considerable progress has al¬ 
ready been made in raowW.t and survey. Ihe fasca^esulte 
oE tfie new assessments are recorded in the following ta.de, tho 
increase of land revenue being £346.905 : 
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Btaimi 


Dobra Boon, 

Abanin pore, 

Hon zuffora aggnr, 

Jterut, 

I^ijitmdalinliur, ... 
AUygurh, 

Kumao^j 

GiirhwEil t 

Kijnour, 

Budaon, 

BiuwiUy, 

PLiiiibtieofc, 
sSiiahji-ihanporo, ... 
Fuvriiuk&biid, 

Mynpoavy, 

Fr.;uvsh t 

T'ltaK 

A’tiibfibrnl, 

Jrt]yuJf, 

Jli&nsia, 

Lutlidhpore, 

Goriuskpore :ind Bus too, 
Azfmguvbj 


Total 


Former l&iid 
revenue with- t 

OUt OOfhiOH, 

Kevhed hiTid 
;oveuu.& with¬ 
out COflSOS* 

1 

I aerate. 3 

Douroftse. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4,020 

5,779 

1,777 

... 

no,mss 

116,364 

9,741. 

3/255 

ios,4d$ 

100,080 

! i 084 

3,416 

182,614 

216,407 

35,808 

17 
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07,687 

118,696 
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112,546 

124,696 

12,152 
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132,760 



73,246 

93,922 

20,978 

202 

80,642 

103*777 

28*186 

... 

88,006 

55,082 

90,253 

45,907 

3,567 

9,775 

15,267 

IS,899 


J,h77 

SOB,260 

283.418 

iM0 

>*> 

38,407 

72,065 

13,598 


. "” 2418 , 4.05 

2,403,114 

313,865 

25,415 


Tin 1 charges were £ 5 S, 405, The tc*fcal land* tax in 1 S^^.r-/3 was 

£4,091;708. ° 

Ge 8e ^,—Out of a cess of 10 per cent, on the land revenue, 
the. cost ol village police and village schools, roads, am, olltor 
improvements is met. Where land is bought in ieo-aimfio, the 
revenue is to be assumed at 4 per cent, of the purchase-money, 
awl the local cess calculated on that. Where the land revenue 
has beeu redeemed, the cess is imposed on the origiml_ rove in to ; 
and in the case of grants which pay a progressively luci easing 
sum, it varies with the revenue demand of each 3 ean n 
permanently-settled districts, instead of the local cess, an 
acreage rate of two annas per acre is taken tor the same loe& 
purposes as those above described, 
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Land in the North- Western Province. 

r Edates. —Thirty-nine estates were under tlio 
the Court of Wards, including three released and one 
taken over during the year, Tbeir land-tax amounted to 
£%%7p$Q. 

Government Estates ,—These are chiefly of two classes—estates 
encumbered or confiscated; and iti some instances it has devolved 
on Government, in the absence of any zemindar or other person with 
full proprietary title, to assume the position and duties of land lord. 
The number of properties of the first of these classes is likely to 
increase under the efforts made by Government to prevent 
the sale of ancestral landed property, and the down fall of old 
families of local influence and importance* The largest estate of 
tl »is kind at p rese n t is th e Maj hoH Raj in tli e Go rue k p ore Di s- 
tricti which has an income of nearly £15,000, aval was founded 
more than two hundred years ago. When this estate was on the 
verge of min (in I BAD) Govern moot interfered, paying the debts, 
which amounted to over £80,000. Conilseated estates are either 
such as have been confiscated in perpetuity on account of the 
misbehaviour of their proprietors, or such as are only temporari¬ 
ly confiscated for arrears of revenue or other causes. The former 
dare almost ad date from the Mutiny, and, as it has been con¬ 
sidered best to sell them whenever an opportunity offers, are not 
very numerous- The estates in which Government stands in tin* 
position of zemindar are the most important of alt, both on ac¬ 
count of their size and of the close relations between Govern¬ 
ment and the tenants* 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUBIL 

Before the Mutiny the land system of the North-Western 
Province was attempted in Oudh. As the people who had been 
made proprietors invited the talookdar landlords to resume 
their estates Lord Canning made a settlement with 250 of these, 
pieserving the rights of the sub-proprietors and tenants, to which 
subsequent legislation has been directed. Tk j land tenures of 
Oodh, in their general features, resemble very closely the tenures 
prevailing throughout Upper India; they may be broadly 
classified as held direct or indirectly from the State. The* 
first may be subdivided into:— A , Talookdaree Estates* Ih 
Ze Mind are e or Mufrid Estate*. C. Estates held in foe simple. 
Estates of the first class are held by the Talookdars of the Pro¬ 
vince, who were settled with immediately after the suppression 
of the Mutiny, and those of the second are the property of the or¬ 
dinary Zemindars, or small landowners of the country. It is with 
regard to the Talookdaree estates that the land tenures Otidh 
differ chiefly from those of the North Western Province, for 
whereas in the older Provinces the tendency waste set aside tho 
large landlord and engage direct with the under-proprietors and 
tenants, here the position and rights of the Talookdar, as proprie¬ 
tor of the land, have been fully recognized. 

The Talookdars and Zemindars alike possess the full right of 
property in their estates, which they can alienate or dispose of as 
they please j but they differ from each other in the degree of 
security on which their titles resfi Protected by Act I, of 1859 
the title of a Talookdar k unassailable, except upon a cause of ac¬ 
tion which must have arisen subsequent to the settlement which, 
was made with him .after the re-occupation, of the Province ; 
whereas the Zemindar is liable at any moment to be called on by 
the Courts to defend a suit in which the cause of action may have 
ariseu before annexation. By the same Act too, the Taiuokdar 
has been freed from tho provisions of the ordinary Hindoo Shat¬ 
ters and Mabomedan Slmr’a which, except when overridden by a 
strongly defined family custom, usually j’eguJate succession ami 
inheritance among the Mufrid Zemindars ; and out oi the two 
hundred and fifty-six Talookdars of Gudli a large number have 
adopted the huv of primogeniture. Subject to certain provisions, 
every Taiookdar can bequeath by will the whole or any portion 
of his estate, 



The Mufrid estates nmy be the property of one individual or, 
£is is far i jq ore eommou, of a whole commuui ty who are genera!Jy 
the descendants of a common ancestor. Those which belong to 
simple proprietors have, as a rule, been acquired within the km. 
few years. lu estates owned by communities the lands are soma- 
times hold altogether in common, in some estates the land is 
divided, and each member of the brotherhood is account able for 
the management of his own share ; while in others the land is held 
partly in common and partly in severalty. They correspond in 
fact with Mr. Thomason’s zemmdareoj putteeflnreu and imperfect 
puHoedaree tenures. In every case one or more headmen (Lum¬ 
bar davs) are appointed, who are immediately responsible to the 
Government for the payment of the land revenue. The Lum- 
bardar is entitled to a perquisite of 5 per cent, on the demand, 
as an equivalent for his trouble in collecting item those of his 
co -shareiSi who pay through him. 

Of estates held in fee simple there are very few ; they consist 
only of some properties that have been sold under the waste laud 
rules and form so small a portion of the land tenures as to call 
for no special notice. There ts also a small class of mkOdar^, 
or persons to whom the Government revenue has been assigned, 
bvtfc the lifafis, or revenue free holdings, in Oudh are too few to 
require more than a passing remark. 

The tenures held indirectly from the State are the following;— 
A. Entire villages or entire shares of villages. B. Sir, Das want, 
Kaukar- and Dihdari lauds. 0. Groves. I). Birts and Shsuikaliaps. 
IS; Marwafc or Marauth F, Lands held by village servants- G. 
Mussulman ohaks in large towns and kasbahs. The first of 
those are what are called “sub-settled villages, 7 * and, included as 
ja general rule in the Xalookdaree estates, are actually in the pos¬ 
session of communities who in former days held them direct from 
the State; but who, in the unsettled times that preceded the 
am exation of the Province, either had their estates annexe l by 
some powerful Talookdnr, or finding themselves helpless without 
his pro tec Lion, voluntarily put their villages into his talooka. Act 
XXVI. of I860 has defined the rights of these under-proprie¬ 
tors, who resemble, the Mufrid Zemindars in all points save this, 
that in addition to the Government demand they pay a percent¬ 
age on it to the Talookdar or superior proprietor. This tenure, is 
very similar to the Putfiee Talookas of Bengal, defined in Regu¬ 
lation VIII. of 1819* 

The sir, damvant, nanbar, and dihdari lands are held by those 
ig-Ssemindars, or former proprietors, who have been unable to 
prove their right to a subsettlenient of the whole village, or a 
share of it. These lands are occasionally held rent free, but are 



Imd uml Service Tenures . 
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hi#ire' generally subject to a light rental which h fixed for the 
term of the-settlement, Tenures of this elMs&re as a rule tr<vin>* 
ie ruble. The groves of the Br ovine# are lot the most part held 
either by er-zermudars or simple cultivators* In the former case 
the land goes with the trees, in the latter it does not , and gener¬ 
ally speaking the grove holders are required to give the landlord 
a share of the produce, and in the event of their selling the 
grove, a portion, varying from 25 to 10 per cent, of die purchase 
money* But the custom varies in clifierent parts of the Province ; 
on some estates the cultivator may not cut down tree without the 
Ltuttbartlay’s permission; on others lie has a right only to the 
fallen wood and hah the fruit. Nowhere can he plant a imv; treo 
without the sanction of the landlord. The birts mid shaa/cciUaps 
;udu are not peculiar to the Province; but are similar to the 
i on mooter and .fthhunprut lands of the Bengal Regulations. 
They arc lands granted one or more generations ago to the pro* 
deeessors of the persons nenv found iu possession of them, either 
on receipt by the then proprietor of a money consideration, or 
as a free gift out of religious motives* in the former case they 
are in some districts, more specially in Faizab&d and east of the 
Gognq known as birt$ t and in the latter as xhtfiktillaps : but it\ 
many parts of the country the words aroused indiscriminately. 
Tlie birfcs of the east of Gudh frequently comprise whole village* 
or integral portions (puttis) of villages - but as a general rule the 
birfc ranges from ten to fifty standard beegas. The holders of 
these tenures enjoy full in aler-pro primary right in them, and their 
rent is fixed as iu mr lands, Shankallaps for which no valuable 
consideration has passed, are ordinarily heritable but not trans¬ 
ferable, and the rent is somewhat higher than that of birts* 

£iavKirt or jjjjtarduii is laud in possession of a person whose 
ancestor was kil led in‘battle, fighting for the Talc jkdar ;tlie laud 
having been conferred rent free, or at a low rental, upon the heh 
of the dead man. Such lands have generally been decreed in 
heritable but non-transferable right, at a fired rent to the person 
bow in possession, if descended from the original grantee, 

there remain the tenures upon which die village servants, the 
barber, that is to say, and the watchman, the washerman,. the 
smith and others, hold their lands. These men as long as they 
live in the village and do the work required of thorn, are each 
allowed to cultivate free of rent a few beegas of land, which arc 
recorded m tlie Revenue Registers as their jageers. 

In addition to all the above tenures, which are those of tlm 
country and rural districts generally, there are to be found hi the 
targe towns and kasbahn, many gardens and rent free holdings 
iu the possession of Mussulman ”families who were formerly hi 
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thci^crncf the Kings of Qiidh, and \v)io have no w been con- 
finned in the possession of these lands by out Courts, 

Tenants are of two classes—with a right of occupauej' and ah 
will. The former, w ho are descendants of persons who t&re in pro¬ 
prietary possession of the village in which the lands are situated, 
with in the thirty years next preceding the annexation of the 
Province, enjoy certain privileges under the Oudh Kent Acl(XlX 
of ; while the latter are the ordinary Indian cultivators. 

Under the Oudh law, unlike that which prevails in the Regula¬ 
tion Provinces Bengal, no mere length of possession can create 
any right in favour of a tenant at will or squatter. If a present 
tenant's ancestors never enjoyed a proprietary right in the village. 
Im can now bo nothing uhore than an ordinary tenant The 
tenant with a right of occupancy holds on certain favourable 
terms,, which are 12^ per cent., or two annm in the rupee, ku 
than the terms of rout prevailing in adjacent fields held by ordi¬ 
nary tenants, and, as his designation implies, lie is not liable to 
ejectment at the will of the landlord* His right thf&gh hered¬ 
itary is not transferable. In no case can the CourU; interfere 
between landlord and tenant to determine the amount of rent *<> 
be demanded from an ordinary cultivator. But if any tenant 
constructs works of permanent utility, sucE as masonry wells, 
water Courses, or the like, he cannot be ousted nor can his rent 
be raised until he has received compensation for his outlay on 
tho improvements. 

Vnrietke of Tenure not held direct from Govern ment. 
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Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government. 
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m SeUhm6nt affe virtually complex tod, The 
principles on whfch the assessments have been made are to 
iissess the country village by village, and not by estates! and to 
Ux as the Government demand one-half of tire average cross 
leuital of each village, In making his assessment the Settlement 
Officer was to be guided not only by the actual presem gross 
but also by the following considerations. Too much 


rental* 


weigh* was not to be allowed to mere arithmetical calculations. 


When the village vent, roll, prepared by the v'iiUge’^mun'd^ 
wa3 toleiaoiy accurate, the assessing officer was to use it & a test 
ot his assessment. The different' descriptions of soil rents'^-. 
certamed on the spot, estimates of native officers who could bo 
trusted, personal inquiries from village to village by the asaeasmo- 
Officers, reference to former collections and payments to Govern^ 
meut, the character and caste of the people, the style of cultiva¬ 
tion, the capability of improvement, the comparative certainty or 
precariousness ol the crops, vicissitudes of season, liability to 
Hoods, every thing in short that could assist the Settlement Offi- 
em in determining the amount of a just and moderate demand, 
wts to have full consideration. Cul tu table, but uncultivated 
mud was to be assessed very lightly ; a portion of it for grazing 
purposes being either altogether exempted, or assessed at a 
mu rely nomtrad rate. ^ Grove lands wt;e to be assessed moderate- 
ly in all cases, and if they did not exceed one-tenth of the whole 
v.Ja ? e area they were to be exempted from assessment, on the 
condition, that if the land were afterwards cleared it would be* 
como liable to immediate assessment. The assessment of an, 
mi tire pargunah having been framed on the above principles 
the battlement, Officer made known to the landowners the 
amount which Ire proposed to fix as the annual Government de¬ 
mand for a period of 80 years; aud after all objections had been 
considered and disposed of, engagements or Kabul,iats wove e , 0 - 
euted by the Zemindars, and the assessment was reported to the 
authorities for ^auction. Having thus surveyed and assessed the 
District, the Settlement Officer brought his kbouvs to a dose bv 
preparing for each village the following registers The map and 
he,w register, i be house map aud register. A list of all wells 
mid tanks in the village. A register showing the lands in pos- 
session of each co-sharer in the village. A census paper. A re¬ 
gister showing the amount of each co-sharers share, A paper 
describing the custom of the village respecting inheritance, ini- 
gation, fisheries, groves, appointment of hum bardara and of k- 
m i or village servants, &c. 

Ihese papers wore prepared in duplicate, one copv for the Col- 
leetoi $ office, the other for the office of tahsildar. With the for- 
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'were bourn! up the Demarcation Officer s map and other 
nanevs <f escribed above; and, the completion of these volumes 
vas the final work of the Settlement Officer, 

Waste Lands .—The purchasers of waste lands have not found 

the speculation so lucrative as they anticipated and at, 

of the year there remained due to Government Rs. 1,94,00/ on 
account of principal, and Ks, 63,120 on account of interest. 

Government Estates.-^ demand on account of Government 
estates was B& 1,88,074, of which a «tm of Bs. l.dW»■ only was 
realized. These estates are chiefly villages which hate been 
decreed to Government in the course of the settlement opera- 
tionts. 

Wards’ .Estates.—There were twenty-seven estates under the 
management of the Court of Wards. The total demands were 
Rs 14 S3 562-11-8. and the collections Bs. 10,21,611-16-4, leaving 
a balance of Bs. 4,11,950-12-4, or 28*7 per cent, on the demand. 

In addition to these above there were fifty-three estates under 
direct management, in accordance with provisions of the Uuch 
TalookdaW Relief Act (XXIV. of 1870.) The following state- 
ment shows the condition of these estates ; 
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CBAPTEU VI, 
PUNJAB. 


fBE land system of the Worth-Western Province was intro¬ 
duced info the Punjab on its conquest in March 184-!), The 
Province has an area of 65,283,050 acres, or nearly 102,005 
square miles, Returns of tenure exist for 30 districts, being 
wanting only in the case of Kohat and Hazara; but the Jhuug 
return must bo rejected, as regards area at least, as it shows the 
entire area of the district, much of which is waste laud, the pro¬ 
perty of Government, or held by private owners. There it main 
29 districts, with an area of 90,4(12 square miles. In these dis¬ 
tricts 1,301 villages, with an area of 4,440 square miles, are held 
by 3,579 proprietors of the landlord class; and 29,558 villages, 
with art area of 63,039 square miles, by 1,955,928 cultivating 
proprietors. The. remainder of the area, nearly 23,000 square 
miles, is in part the property of other persons; much of the hind 
entered as held by them is evidently included in the area already 
mentioned as belonging to cultivating proprietors. It is pro¬ 
bable, also, that in the Derajat division, the first regular settle¬ 
ment of which is now in progress, part of the area unaccounted 
for belongs to proprietors of whose holdings there have not hi¬ 
therto bcon full returns, But a large part of it consists of ur>ap¬ 
propriated waste land, the property of Government. An in con, - 
plots statement shows that there are 6,620,717 acres, or 9,407 
square miles, of such land in these 29 districts, Arid S,30S,4SO 
acres, or 3,607 square miles, in the district of Jhung. Upwards 
of 10,200 square miles in the Mooltan division, more than half tbo 
urea of the division, consists of unappropriated waste. In the 
Derajat, little more than 600 miles of unappropriated waste is 
returned ; but, if this bemadded to the area shown in the return 
of tenures, there will still remain half the area of the division 
unaccounted for, much of which is unquestionably Government 
property. 

Taking the Province an a whole, it may be estimated that 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of the area is the property of 
Government; while upwards of four-fifths belongs to private 
owners. The greater part of the area belonging tcTGovernment 
jg, however, little better than a desert, and could not profitably 
be brought under cultivation without the aid of extensive works 
of irrigation. Some of the more favourably situated portions are 
preserved as forest or grazing lands, and others are held under 
lease from Government fpr purposes of cultivation; but almost 





Land Tenures, 


of the Province fa included in 



ihpVjefttire cultivated area 
iafids of private owners* 

These lands are held subject to the payment of ^and revenue 
to the JBtatej or to grantees holding from the State ; and tbiF re- 
venue fit present exceeds Rs. 2,20,00,000 per annum, ot which 
more than 32 lakhs are received by assignees who had, on van- 
pus groins, claims to consideration from Govonnnent- In & 
cases these assignments are of the nature of the releaseor the 
revenue of lauds belonging to the assignees, but they have m 
necessary connection with proprietary right, and in the majont r 
of in stance a the grantees are merely entitled to receive the ve- 
venue payable to Government, the amount of which fa limited 
in the same way as if it were paid direct to Government. 

Thus the great mass of the lauded property m thePomab 
ie held by small proprietors, who cultivate their own land m 
whole or in part* The chief characteristic of the tenure go 
nerally is that these proprietors are associated together in, 
village communities, having to a greater or less extent jovnt 
interests, and, under our system of cash payments, limited so as 
secure a certain profit to the proprietory jointly responsible 


to 


u» secure a uyiLEtm pwuu w pvvuvw,,, V r 

for the payment of the revenue assessed upon the village lauds, it 
is almost an invariable incident of the tenure, that li any of the 
proprietors wishes to sell his rights, or is obliged to part with them 
in order to satisfy demands upon him, the other members of the 
same community have a preferential right to purchase thotfi at 
the same price as could be obtained from outsiders. In soma 
cases alt the proprietors have an undivided interest in aJ the 
land belonging to the proprietary communityother words, 
all the land is in common ; and what the proprietors themselves 
cultivate is held by them as tenants of the community: Their 
rights are regulated by their shares in the estate, both as regards 
the extent of the holdings they are entitled to cultivate and as 
regards the distribution of profits ; and if the profits from laud 
held by non-proprietary cultivators are not sufficient to pay the 
revenue and other charges, the balance would ordinarily oe col¬ 
lected from the proprietors according to the same shares. 11 is, 
however, much more common, for the proprietors to have their 
own separate holdings in the estate, and this separation may 
extend so far that there is no laud susceptible of separate appro* 
priation which is not the separate property of an individual or 

family, In an extreme case like this, the right of pre-emption 
and the joint responsibility for the revenue, in case any 1 of the 
individual proprietors should fail to meet tbe demand upon hi no, 
are almost the only ties which bind the community together* 
The separation, however, generally does not go so far, Often ah 
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■-jftfc cultivated laud is held in (separate ownership, while the 
pasture, ponds or tanks, &c., remain in common ; in other easts 
the laud cultivated by tenants is the common property of tho 
commariifry : and it frequently happens that the village contains 
several well-known sab divisions, each with its own separate 
hrid, the whole of which may be held in common by the pro¬ 
prietors of the sub-division, or the whole may be held in severalty, 
or part in separate ownership and part in common. 

in these communities with partial or entire separation of pro¬ 
prietary title the measure of the rights and liabilities of the 
proprietors varies very much. It sometimes depends solely upcri 
original acquisition and the operation of vhe laws of inheritance j 
in other cases definite shares in the land of a village or enb- 
division different from those which would result from the law of 
inheritance have been established by custom ; an other cases 
reference is made not to shares in the land, but to shares iu a 
well or other source of irrigation; and there are many cases In 
which no specified shares are acknowledged, but the area m the 
separate possession of each proprietor is the sole measure of bis 
interest It is sometimes the case, however, that while the 
separate holdings do not correspond with any recognized shares* 
such shares will be regarded in dividing the profits of common 
land, or in the partition of such land ; and wells are generally 
held according to shares, even where tho title to the land de¬ 
pends exclusively on undisturbed possession. 

In some cases the separate holdings are not permanent in 
their character, a custom existing by which the lands separately 
held can be re-distributed in order to redress inequalities which 
h'vve grown up since the original division. Between the Indus 
and the Jumna this custom is rare* and is probably almost 
entirely confined to river villages which are liable to suffer 
greatly from diluvion and have little common land available 
for proprietors whose separate holdings are swept away* Even 
in river villages, it is often the rule that the proprietor whose 
lands arc swept away can claim nothing but to be relieved of his 
stare of the liabilities of the village for revenue and other charges* 
Trans-Indus, however, in the tracts of country inhabited 
chiefly by a Pathau population, periodical re-distribution of hold¬ 
ings is by no Means uncommon, and the same is stated to have 
been formerly the case in some of the villages of the Pathan 
Ilaka of Chach, Oh-Xndus, in the Rawulpindee district. The re¬ 
markable feature in the re-distributions Trans-Indus was that 
they were no mere adjustments of possession according to shares, 
but complete exchanges of property between one group of pro¬ 
prietors and another, followed by division among the proprietors 
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<^e&cja group. Nor were they always confined to the proprie 1 
of a single village. The tribe, and not the village, was in many 
cases the true proprietary unit, and the exchange was effected 
ai intervals of 3, 5, 7, 10, M* or 3t> years between the proprietors 
residing in one tillage and those of a neighbouring village. In. 
some cases the land only was exchanged ; in others the exchange 
extended to the houses as well as the land. Since the country came 
under British rule, every opportunity has been taken to get rid of 
these periodical exchanges on a large scab by substituting final 
partitions or adjusting the revenue demand according to the 
value of the lands actually held bj each village; but the custom 
is in ?nauy cases still acted upon amongst the proprietors of the 
same village, rimugh probably no cases remain in which it would 
he enforced between the proprietors of distinct villages. 

Throughout the greater part of the Province the organization 
of the proprietors of land into village communities has existed 
from time immemorial, and is the work of the people them¬ 
selves, and not the result of measures adopted either by our 
own or by previous Governments, Indeed these communities 
have sometimes been strong enough to resist the payment 
of revenue to the Government oi the day, and before our 
rule nothing was more common than for them to decide their 
disputes by petty wars against each other, instead of having 
recourse to any superior authority to settle tlrem, But in some 
localities the present communities have been constituted from 
motives of convenience in the application of out system of 
settlement Thus in the Simla bills and in the more moun¬ 
tainous portions of the Kangra district the present village com¬ 
munities consist of numerous small ham lots, each with its 
own group of fields and separate lands, and which had no bond 
of union until they were united for administrative purposes 
the time of the Land iievenue Settlement, In the MeoUatt 
division, again, while regular village communities Were fre¬ 
quently found in the fertile lands bringing the rivers, all trace 
of these disappeared where the cultivation was dependent cm 
scattered wells beyond the influence of the river* liere tho 
well was the true unit of property; but where the proprietors 
of soyem! wells lived together for mutual (protection, or their 
webs were sufficiently near to be conveniently .included within 
one village boundary, the opportunity was taken to group 
them into village communities. The same course has been 
followed in some parts of the Deny at division, where small 
separate properties readily admitting of union were found, Those 
arrangemeurU were made possible by the circumstance that 
the village community system admits of anv amount of se- 
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pjSaUon of the property of the individual proprietors, ^ ao„ 
by care being taken that* in the internal distribution of the 
revenue demand it should be duly adjusted with reference 
to the resources of the separate holdings- They also in general 
involved the making over m joint ownership to the proprietors 
of the separate holdings of waste land situate within the now 
boundary, iu which no private property had previously existed* 
In some cases the village communities, while holding and 
managing the land as proprietary are bound to pay a quit-rent 
1 1 superior proprietors under whom they hold. The settlembnfc 
b, made according to circumstances, either with the superior 
proprietor, who collects the Government revenue as well as 
his quit-rent from the communities, or with the communities 
hi actual possesion of the land, who pay the land revenue 
to Government and the quit-rent to the superior proprietor, 
|n either case, the amount which the superior proprietor is 
entitled to collect is determined at settlement as well as the 
amount of the land revenue demand* In the 30 districts 
ham which returns of tenure have been received, only 435 
villages, with an area of 614£ square miles : are shown as held 
by superior proprietors collecting the Government revenue 
in addition to their own quit-rent; but this evidently does 
not include cases where the superior proprietors are also as¬ 
signees of the Government revenue* There are also 13,169 
holdings of superior proprietors who collect only their own 
quifc-rc'^ and are not responsible for the Government revenue. 
The latter are in many cases persons to whom the quit-rent 
was given in commutation of more extensive proprietary rights, 
of which they had been dispossessed iu favour of the present 

holders, t , .. * 

There are sometimes also proprietors holding lands withm 
the estates of village communities, but who axe not members 
of the communities, and are not entitied to share in the com¬ 
mon profit, nor liable for anything more than the revenue 
of their own lands, the village charges ordinarily paid by 
proprietors, and the quit-rent, if any, payable to the proprietary 
bodv of the village. The most caramon examples of this class 
arc' the holders of plots at present or formerly revenue-free, 
in which the assignees were allowed to get proprietary pos* 
session in consequence of having planted gardens or made 
other improvements, or because they had other claims to con¬ 
sideration on the part of the village community. In the Ran-- 
uipiudee division, also* it was thought proper to record old* 
established tenants, who had never paid anything for the land 
they held but their proportion of the laud revenue and village 
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x*!,™™., — had long paid direct to-- tlie collectors of 
venue, but were not descended from the original yvo 
hodv/as owrmfe of their own holdings, while not participating 
in the common rights and liabilities uf the proprietary com¬ 
munity. Except hi the Jhelum and iiawulpmdee psfcriet^ where 
a small quit -rent was imposed, these inferior proprietors 'vve.re 
rot required to pay anything in excess of their proportion oi 
the Government revenue and other village charges* lu Goojnd, 
at the time of the first regular settlement, tbri class held no 
Jess than 10 per cent of the total cultivated area, and m Raw- 
nlpindeo it paid 9 per cent ot the revenue, Ic Kawulpindee the 
persons recorded as proprietors of their own holdings only 
were in some cases the representatives of the original proprie¬ 
tary body, jagirdars having established proprietary right* over 
what were formerly the common lands of the village* 

In Mooltan and Muxrdfurgmh, and pet haps in some other 
districts in the south of the Punjab, a class of proprietors 
distinct from the ownetK of the land is found under the 
name of chakdars, sillatidars or kasurkhwars, These are the 
owners? of wells, or occasionally of irrigation channels, con¬ 
structed at their expense in land belonging to others. They 
possess hereditary and transferable rights, both iu the 
well or irrigation channel and in the cultivation of the land ir¬ 
rigated from" it, but maybe bought out by the proprietor repay¬ 
ing the capital they have expended They are generally onri« 
fled to arrange for the cultivation, paying a small fixed proportion 
id the produce to the proprietor, and being responsible for the 
Government revenue. Sometimes, however, the management of 
the property has been made over to the proprietor, who: pays the 
Government reveuue r mvl the chalukr receives from him a fixed 
proportion of the produce, called kak kasuv. Or a third party 
may manage fhe property, paying the Govenimerit x*evenue and 
the hale kaswt'i out of which the chakdav pays the proprietor's 
allowance. In Raw ulpi ride©, also, there is a small class of well-pro¬ 
prietors in the position of middle-men, paying cash rent to the 
owner of the land and receiving a grain rent irom the cultivator. 
The area held by tenants does not appear from the returns, but 
in most cases the settlement reports show lliatproprietois cultivates 
much more land than tenants do. In the SO districts from which 
returns are available, tire number of tenants is about 1,100,000, 
as against 3,661 landlord proprietors!and nearly ^OtO/JOOcuItivot¬ 
ing proprietors. .The total number of tenants is therefore little 
move than half the number oJt proprietors ;and, 0 proprietors am 
generally found to cultivate larger holdings than their tenants, the 
latter probably do not cultivate more than one-fourth of the total 
cultivated area, 
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■."::Terjantfi entered as having riglitsofoccnpaney are 378,997; £0,085 
ns holding conditionally ; 1 , 232,467 4 * t^aiite-at-wili ; and 33,933 
vi holders of service grants excused from revenue or rent other 
than ilm customary service by the proprietors. The taanhs-afc- 
^id can scarcely be estimated at more than 030,000 ; and tins 
mind er and the number of tenants entered as holding condition" 
ally has ttetfi considerably reduced by the revision of tenancy on- 
tries in the Unmtsur division and tin; Lahore and Goojrami’alah 
districts ; while the number of tenants with right of occupancy 
has been oom^poudiiigly increased. Tenants with rights of oo- 
a heritable, but not, except in the case 
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few oi a superior class, transferable, tenure. Their rights are 
rcgulafceil by the provisions of the Punjab Tenancy Act, mite* 
m far aft by decree of Com! or agreement, relations rue estab¬ 
lish vd between landlord arid tenant different from those which 
'Would arise under that Act. The Act has given certain entries 
in die records of Settlements, confirmed by Government, he force 
of agreements* Under the Punjab 'Laws* Act, tenants. with 
rights of occupancy have a right of pre-emption,coming alter 
th,«,t of the members of the village community* over immovable 
property brought to sale in the village, The tenure of tenants 
boldiug conditionally is ordinarily regulated by a lease or other 
a lament under which they bold ; that of tenants without 
rights of occupancy needs no further notice than that the Punjab 
Tenawey Act applies to tlieifi to the same extent, an to tenants 
wit h rights of occupancy, and subject to the same limitutioim 
System of Settlement — When a regular settlement the land 
revenue is marie for the first time, it is necessary to prepare a 
record of rights of the village pro piletors and tenants, showing 
the ownership and occupation of each field, and the terms on 
which it is owned nr occupied. Maps and measurement papers, 
showing the position, area aiad boundaries of each field have, 
therefore, to bo prepared. This has always been done iii the 
JiAinjab, under the control of the officers appointed to make the 
Md.tlfiineufc, by putvvarees (villageaccountants) trained to the use 
oi the plane-table and chain, assistants being given them when 
necessary. As from their position the pntwarees must hive more 
or leas acquaintance with the ownership and occupation of the 
fie 1 ds, and arc liable to l>e calied to aceounfc afterwards if any 
voiy gross mistakes prove to have been made, this system, with pro¬ 
per supervision, m found to supply all that is necessary for the 
registration of property in laud, and the distribution, where 
Ddoessruj, of the land revenue over the separate holdings in- 
eluded in the village. The maps have also been pronouns d by 
canal ofiieets sufficiently accurate for the assessment of canal 
mteg upon fields according to area* Measurements thus con- 
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dbcted are much less expensive ihm if they wore carried out 
by the Harvey estabiishmeata, and tlio system 1ms the further 
advantage that, after the settlement h over, tbcputwarces ore 
competent; to make any measurements that are rendered neces¬ 
sary by jffyer action , aviation of the boundaries of fields, or other 
causes and, being ou the spot* can often b employed in Such 
duties' where the expense of deputing a^professional surveyor 
,v/Mjld otherwise make the measurement impossible. 

The contents of the record of rights are now prescribed by 
Section 14 of the Punjab .hand Kevenue Act, 1871, and the 
i ujUss made undev the following section by the Local Government, 
The term for which the settlement k made is in each case 
tixed hy the Xjocu! Government, ]No settlements havebeen made 
i r; this Province for a longer term than 30 years j but there is 
c ue case in which a family at Kurnal bass received a grant in 
perpetuity of the land revenue of a tract of country, subject to 
a, fixed payment to Government. Such grants are, uowever* no 
bar to the periodical settlement oi Urn land revenue payable by 
the village proprietors 

'While the rights mk! liabihties of proprietors and tenants are 
defined by the record of rights prepared at settlement* the 
settlement of the revenue of each village is made with the pro¬ 
prietors colt,actively, and as they are often toonomorons for all 
to be conveniently joined in the engagement, while some muy 
labour under legal disabilities at the time of settlement, repre¬ 
sentatives are appointed who engage for the revenue on behalf 
of the entire proprietary body of the tillage or estate,, and whose 
engagement binds the whole* These representatives are the 
village headmen, and ordinarily act for the community in all 
its relations with Government, and collect the land revenue irnrn 
their op-sharers* receiving a percentage as remuneration tor 
their services to the comm unity, 

The first regular settlement lias generally been preceded by a 
p u m in ary se tt! e in eu t* whi eh i s a pro v k i o n ai s e t U c m e n t, c o n sis t 
ing of the assessment only, without, a complete record of rights 
though in many cases a record of rights such as could be prepaieu 
without delaying the assessment has been made, A regular 
set dement is now in progress in all the districts which have 
hitherto been only summarily assessed* except that of Kohat, 
On the expiration of a regular settlement, a resettlement- may ht 
ordered, either consisting of the assessment only* ‘or including a 
revision of the record of rights* A re-settlement may also be 
ordered for the purpose of revising the record of rights, without 
disturbing the assessment* The re-settl ment now in progress 

in the Delhi division and the Ilohtuk and MooUaii districts in- 
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jdude both a new''assessment and revision of the record of rights, 
Tiio Sikh ays tern ol assessment was tbftt the State, as proprietor- 
in-chief, took all that it could get* and it did take often m much 
us ohe-hali the gross produce of aa estate, besides a multitude 
i>i (kisses under the name of mawm, na&amna, &c*, and exorbitant 
hues on succession Immediately after the first Sikh war, an 
assessnfiont by British officers* on the principle of taking one- 
t hud of the gross produce, was considered light and liberal. 
When regular settlements were first introduced, the system m 
i Dice in the North-Western Prov inc<n was adopted, under which 
the State's demand was limited to two-thifds of the net assets 
( f: au estate, or about one-fourth of the average gross produce. 
It, is now limited to one-half of the net assets, hut in practice 
it, U considerably less, it may bo said never to exceed one* 
sixth* is freipioutly not move that one-eighth, one-tenth or one* 
ttveiha* and in some tracts where the rain-fall is scanty, it is 
not more than one-fifteenth of the average gross produce* the 
voiue o! which is calculated ov the average price ol produce for 
^ period of from twenty to thirty years. In the countries of 
Central Asia which have recently conic under the sway of Hus* 
'd'C whore a moderate assessment of laud revenue was called 
lor on the strongest grounds of political expediency, the Govern 
meat demand js said to have been fixed at one-ji/th of the gross 
produce, and is ad mi tied to be eminently libel ah 

S ' 11 rVG U *—01 the total aiea of the Punjab, amounting to moro 
than 10,1*000 square miles* upwards of 88,000 square miles had 
u p tb the ^ cl esc of 187 1-72 bee n sc i e u t i fi a 1 11 y s urv eyed a n 1 
mapped* village by village* for revenue and administrative pn: 
pose s ; aft 1 1 m a rl y 3 5,0 0 u sq u a re. miles had be e i i top og rani i i < ;al I y 
surveyed. During the year IST2-73, the area surveyed in Bn~ 
risk territory was increased by 3*084 square miles* and 4,010 
Hqucre miles of survey were completed in the adjoining Native 
State ot kkthawalpooLu Maps showing village boundaries, the . 
area under cultivation or forest, aa disranguished from waste, and 
the leaditig topographical features of the locality* such us roads* 
r u n*.. ;, jhecls and the like, are prepared with scientific accuracy 
by the Survey Department, The detailed field survey, on the 
other hand* is effected by the agency of the village 
who are taught the elements of mensuration, and work under the 
orders and super vision of the Settlement Officer, The cadastral 
survey system in force in the Madras and Bombay Provinces, 
and [leantl y i □ it minced into Bengal aud tlre North ■ W este m i\ o- 
vinco, under which the detailed field survey is also effected 
through the agency of tjfc Survey Department* is .undoubtedly 
far mom costly than ihe present; and* however suitable it may 
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which is in private hands, but in which the Government collects 
its revenue directly from the cultivators. Full information ie- 
pardimr t he first class is not at pi usent available. Of thereond 
class there are So villages in the Punjab under direct manage¬ 
ment, the principal being iu the Kolaohw perguunah at the derail 
Ismail ICiiau district. The Land Revenue demand, which w bioil 
chieflv according to a share of the produce, was for t to } ear 
under report Its. b0,81 'J, or rather less than, the average o pis - 
viotis years. 

Wards’ Rotates.—' There were 29 estates under the Court of 
Wank yielding an income of Its, 3,24,763 to meet an expeudimie 
of m 1,50,611. The total assets of tlie estates at the end of the 
year are reported to have been lis. 3,63 fi 46, aod the unpaid 
liabilities only Rs. 6,087. 

Land Revenue.— The demand on account of land regularly 
brought on to the roll* rose from Rs, 1,87/14,491 in IB1 _k> 
KW 1,^,47,364 in 1872*73, making an increase of Rs. 8||73. 
The increase is due chiefly to the large lapses of revemic-noe 
grants .and to the considerable excess of alluvion over an i?ion. 
The gross amount collected during the past two years was as 
follows:— 


1871-72. 1872-7$. 


Bn- Ra, 


LV-h- AV&+ 

i,'8C.9a,te I,8@,ti5,0fi9 

r,8«,’Ja l J 2,80,485 

11,16,228 12.3 MH® 


1 tegular land njTCmio 
Tr Ibutoa 
Ifi&G&lLmeova 


Total . 1#9,86,S19 2,03,80,191 


The total of over two millions sterling realised in 1872-7 3 is 
] a rger than h ad prev iously bee n re ach ed. T h e water - ad v a > li ag e 
revenue, which is taken from lands irrigated by the Bares Doab 
Canal, amounted to Rs. 2,18,969. 

Local Ges&ee *—-These are contributions levied over and above 
the Imperial Revenue demand * either under special .Acts, or !u 
virtue of agreements at the time of settlement, or in accordance 
with longstanding usage: They are spent on objects immediately 
benefiting the district, or village from which they are raised. 
They are comprised in the following list:— 
v«rw ivm. s m 
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Fvdwwret Cets Is a contribution levied in the form 
percentage on Land Revenue, at various rates, for the support of 
£he jmtware&— an official essential to the prosperity of village 
communities t discharging the functions of accountant, surveyor, 
and registrar of crops-: cultivated, mutations of proprietorship and 
tenancy, &&, and general local referee. The Lumburdaree Cess is a 
fee o£ 6 per cent on Land Revenue collections, payable to village 
headmen in remuneration for their agency m collecting and pay¬ 
ing in the revenue, and for acting as representatives of the 
village communities iu their transactions with the Government. 
The Chaukidaree- Cess is a contribution levied, generally in the 
imn of a hovae-asseasmoat, from nott-agriculturists as well as 
agriculturists, for the support of village watchmen. Those three 
cesses are not paid into the Government treasury, but are realised 
at prescribed * rates by the village headmen and paid to or 
appropriated by the recipients. They are not properly taxes, 
but regulated payments to village officials for services performed. 
The District Dak Cess is a contribution of J per cent, on Land 
Tie 1 venue, expended oh keeping up postal cpimnunication in the* 
interior of districts on lines of road not traversed by'the imperial 
post; but when a line of postal communication, supported by the 
Dak Cess, promises to become self-supporting, it is absorbed into 
the imperial post. The cess is at present levied in 16 districts 
only. The Educational Cess is a contribution of I per cent* on 
Land Revenue for support of village schools, The Road Cm is a 
contribution of 1 per cent* on Land Revenue, for keeping up dis¬ 
trict roads between the head-quarters stations and the villages in 
the interior. Under native rulers the duty of keeping up such 
communication is obligatory upon the villages, and is usually 
effected by forced labour* In British territory the obligation is 
commuted for a money payment, and forced labour is abolished* 
The Local Ram Cess is a contribution falling practically at the 
rate of one mm a in the rupee on Land Revenue, levied under the 
provisions of Act XX of I&71, with a view partly of supplement¬ 
ing the deficiency caused by reduced allotments from the Im¬ 
perial Revenues under the Decentralization Resolution, and 
partly to supply funds to meet the increasing demand hr roads, 
schools, hospitals, and other local works calculated to promote 
the public health, comfort and convenience* 

The receipts from the Educational t Road and Local Rates Costcs, 
are paid, in the first instance, into a general fund : from this fund 
allotments are made to each District in proportion to its contri¬ 
butions, after deducting charges more conveniently dealt: with 
provincially, such aa fixed contributions towards the cost of 
central controlling establishments, the pay of existing education ri 



or 'hospital establishments, and the balance u placed at the 
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disposal of district committees com posed of the |rt|®ipal district 
officials and selected agricultural notables from all parts of the 
district. During tbe year 1S72-73, rules were drawn up defining 
clearly tbe powers, duties and procedure of these committees; 
and during the year I87S-74 sums aggregating Us. 20,00,000 
have been allotted to the several committees for expendrime. 
The rules give the committees as wide powers as possible 
consistently with reasonable precaution against extravagant Or 
itl-iudged expenditure. t 

The total amount levied during J 372-73 on account of tue 
four cesses properly so called, the D&k Cess, Educational Cess, 
Road Ces^ ami Local Rates Cess, was in round numbers 
Rs. 19,22,000, and fell at the annual average rate of 3 annas only 
(or 4J&) per head of the agricultural population, In return 
the agriculturists received the following benefitsNearly 
19,000 miles of road were kept in repair, and iftany him- 
dveds of miles of road were improved or newly made; 110 
hospitals and dispensaries and 1,042 village schools were 
maintained; postal communication was kept up on lines not* 
reached by the imperial post; sarais, public wells, and other 
works of public improvement were constructed ; and a con** 
siderable sum remained at the disposal of the committees for 
future public improvements. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


L(md Within the limits of the Central Province 

are to bo found almost every form of tenure which existed^ 
India, The estates of Feudatory Chiefs are held on conditions 
requiring on their part loyalty a nd good administration* As long 
ars these terms are fulfilled no interference of any kind is at¬ 
tempted with their management, so that within their jurisdictions 
the authority they exercise is of a somewhat absolute character* 
sentences of death alone requiring the sanction of the Chief Com* 
missioned The succession to these Gbiefahips follows ordinarily 
tho law of primogeniture* but in each case the succession re* 
quires the approval of Government. 

Among ordinary landed proprietors, non-feudatory Chiefs 
known locally as Zemindars occupy the most prominent position* 
The estates are held by single proprietors who have usually been 
iu possession for many generations* and succession is governed 
by the law of primogeniture. The junior branches of the family 
are entitled to maintenance* the nature and extent of which is 
ruled by custom, bat they are not entitled to any share iu the 
estate* as tho Hindoo law of inheritance does not apply. The 
absolute proprietary right of tho chief proprietor called u Zemin- 
bar” 10 only in bo far limited* that in individual villages au In¬ 
ferior proprieUiry rignt may have been acquired by a hereditary 
burner, and an absolute occupancy title by a hereditary tenant, 
yuch cases, however* are exceptional, as the Chiefs under Native 
government, and even for years under British rule, exercised in 
revenue matters au almost independent authority, and under a 
rack renting system changes were so frequent, as to prevent the 
gradual development of subordinate rights. Under the present 
system any interference with subordinate recognised right can 
be made* tho subject of a Civil or Revenue action, 

Tho lalookdaree ostafces, called also in this Province Tabut* 
daree* are also held by single proprietors, and succession nsunify 
follows the law of primogeniture. In comparison with Zomm* 
dnree tenures they are generally of recent origin, and therefore 
the villages included in the estates are often held by inferior 
proprietors on permanent tenure, who are perfectly protected 
from interference* so long as they make the prescribed annual 
payment to the superior proprietor. This payment is a certain 
percentage over th fixed Government assessment. Cultivators 
hold on tiie same conditions absolutely as inordinary Malooaaares 
villages, 
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--Sfost of the estates in the Province ore held on what is known 
as the *Malgoozaree 1 ;' tenure- The estate, whether the property 
fl f one or many owners h always managed by a single proprietor, 
and tin, land is chiefly held by cultivators whoso rents are thrown 
into a common stock. The profits are divided or the losses made 
up with reference to the respective shares of the different pro* 
prietora The ancient proprietary land in cultivation by the 
owners themselves and known as <f Seer”, is either held and cul¬ 
tivated by the proprietors according to their shares or else k 
cultivated in common* If any proprietor takes up extra laud he 
pays regular rent thereon, which is thrown into the same stock: 
with his cultivator's rents. When disputes occur a regular dh 
vision takes place and the whole landb of the village come to ho 
divided and held in severalty according to shares, the tenure 
becoming Patidaree. When, however, a body of proprietors has 
crone so far, the tendency in the Province is to separate al¬ 
together and by complete partition to constitute the several 
portions separate estates. 

The estates which are hold from Government revenue-free 
and at a quit-rent are usually on the Malgoozarea tenure and re¬ 
quire no separate description. The case of purchasers of waste 
Jand? is exceptional Their proprietary title is absolute and they 
are subject to no future revenue assessment 

Of subordinate tenures not held direct from Government, the 
following exist m the Central Province ^—Lease-holders of estates 
who have been recognised as inferior proprietors, and whose 
tenure is a permanent one, both heritable and transferable, so 
long as the fixed annual payments are made to the superior 
proprietor. Lease-holders whose tenures are limited by the terms 
of agreement entered into with proprietors. Proprietors of 
their* holdings called s ‘ Malik Makbuzaha/* This class pos¬ 
sesses full proprietary rights with free power of transfer 
or division. The revenue quota is flxed on the lauds held by 
them, cu which they pay a stated percentage to cover risk and 
expenses of collection. Cultivators possessing absolute occu¬ 
pancy rights iu their holdings at rents iixed for the period of the 
Settlement, The tenure is heritable and, under prescribed con¬ 
ditions, transferable. Cultivators with rights of occupancy at 
variable rates of rent, the question of liability to enhancement if 
contested being subject to the decision of the Be venue Courts, 
Holders of land in lieu of service, which in some cases, owing to 
long possession, have become hereditary holdings, though in fbo 
majority the tenure is absolutejy conditional on the continued 
adequate performance of. the service for which granted. Holders 
of rent-free and quit-rent grants according to the terms on 
which held. Ten ants-at-will with no occupancy rights, except 
such as may arise from special contract with proprietors, 
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Nagpoor 

lfl 

6.583 

985.737 

992,360 

97,535 

320,132! 

335,053 

1,745,100' 

Re. r 

! 312,139 

Re. A,l\ 

0 13 1 

k* ar 

0 9 3 

Re, A, P 
0 7 5 


Bhaudara . k . 


12,318 

154,871 

601,163 

813,761 

30.545 

556,987 

636,350 

2,037,942 

409,940 

0 8 1 

0 4 8 

0 3 3 


Chanda 


423,136 

577,507 

312,983 

*20,314 

2,515,814 

1,090,917 

4,497*251 

220,018 

0 6 3 

Oil 

0 0 10 


Wurdha 

... 

2,416 

735.644 

788,090 

271,002 

204,583 

1,234.495 

484,775 

0 9 10 

0 7 3 

0 6 0 


Ralagbat **, 


63,007 

181,7341 

! 194,801 

... 

371,068 

1,103,347 

1,669,216 

74,084 

0 B I 

0 2l 

0 0 S 


Jabbulpoor ... 

**- 

2,865 

6,013 

757,671 

760,536 

4,110 

635,336 

493,043 

1,895,031 

551,128 

0 11 7 

0 6 4 

0 4 3 


Sagat * 


620,7Ifii 

627,620 

242,466 

530,215 

343,742, 

370,606 

1^744,052 

453,815 

0 11 7 

0 5 2 

0 4 2 


Dumoh 


1,819 

415.022: 

416,841 

I77,17ii 

244,510 

1,209,028 

264,299 

0 10 2 

0 5 1 

0 3 € 


^jonea 

i,p 

65,462 

534,296! 

610,758 

362,647 

429,833 

1,412,238 

220,270 

0 5 8 

0 3 7 

0 2 5 


Htmdla 


1,492 

380,992 

332,484 

... 

765,976 

381,057 

3,479,617 

64.434 

0 3 1 

0 0 11 

0 0 8 


Beta! 


14,750 

627,021 

819,916 

641.771; 

177.827 

548,871 

307,353 

1,675,822 

190,632 

O 4 9 

6 2 3 

0 1 10 


IToeliutigabad 


1,963 

821,879 

112,337 

472,965 

250,693 

1,658,374 

417,581 

0 fi 1 

0 4 9 

0 4 0 


Ntirsinghpoor 


8,299 

573,6281 

538,503i 

587*927 


141,971 

239,445 

1,019,343 

412,912 

0 11 3 

0 9 1 

0 C 6 


Chlnd’wara 


7,618 

7,264 

546,121 

266,053 

182,790 

257,895 

1,272, 859 

197,858 

0 5 9 

0 3 l- 

0 2 6 


Nimar 

$22 

364,420 

372,006 

... 

168,996 

161.718 

702,720] 

159,786 

0 6 10 

0 4 d 

0 3 8 


Kapoor 


5,143 

2,224,810 

2,229,953 

1,060,963 


2.75!, & 10 

1,670,280 

6,651,743 

541,174 

0 S 5 

0 19 

0 14 


Bilaepso* ... 
Simibulpaor. J 


196,161 

364,802 

- 

1,176,585 

2,243,438 

4,480,986 

268,851 

0 4 0 

0 1 li 

o on 


Upper God*- 
very .J 

19 

9,833 

36,198 

45,520 


103,200 

59,520 

208,240 

32,620 

0 11 6 

0 3 6 

0 2 7 


Total S J 

341 

568,067 

13,361,519 

12,4B9,927| 1,462,647 

12,120,605 

10,630,779 

36,Ci3,958 5 ; 7tfcS,032 

0 7 5 

0 3 7 

0 2 6 
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Thi Central Province 

Varieties of T&wre not lie hi direct from Government. 
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System oj Settlement .—The measurements in each district for 
re venae purposes were especially placed under the direct charge 
ol a Deputy Collector* The measuring parties consisted of 
Ameens and Futwareeg, who after being trained were supplied 
with plane table, mariner’s compass, $caie, sight and measuring 
chain. In the first place the boundaries of villages were dis¬ 
tinctly demarcated, and tins done the survey of each village w;ui 
carried through field by field. Each field ha surveyed was entered 
in the surveyor's map, and, at the same time, its dimensions, its 
name, nature of the land, crop, revenue, its occupant and other 
particulars, in his field book. The map thus prepared is known 
as the Shajrak and the field hook as the Jibusrah. The map 
when completed shows the whole of the cultivation and waste of 
the village, while the field book gives detailed particulars ofoccu- 
pancy, ownership, soils, crop grain, and other similar data, The 
whole of this work is tested by the supervising officers of the 
department, and completes all that is required from the measur¬ 
ing agency. The m ap a u d field book r equ ire to bo very care ft ill y 
checked, for all the subsequent papers which are prepared are 
based on these, and any errors which are overlooked will most. 
1 i k o ly d Ufig ur e pe r m a n en tl y tb e S e t tlem e n t re cord. The s 1& t i s - 
tics prepared from the field book supply an important part of 
the data for assessment The Settlement Officer has before him 
the cultivated and culturable area of each village, a detail of the 
different kinds of soil, and of the extent of irrigated and u;i irri¬ 
gated land. He obtains front the District office the nature of 
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Ot / Sfettleni 0 tits and tlie general fiscal history of the est^gj 
■ f^orti^inspeetiou he knows the elumictei of the cultivating ccnir 
munity, the nature of the cultivation, while inqiito is directed to 
ascertaining the gross rental or net produce ot the village, J.he 
assessment is based on the aseemiuod assets of the ivlio.o estate, 
aud is calculated on the average annual net produce whichi it vviU 
yield during the period of settlement, about one-had of vviuci 
js fixed as the Government assessment. This need not be bait 
0 £ the existing gross rental, for in estates with much waste or 
with future capabilities of improvement, the special Cliuim- 
Stances require to be specially considered. 

*This Satode oC assessment has been followed in the case or 
the great majority of estates in the Province. An exotfp- 
tional mode of procedure, however, was required as regards Km 
Feudatory Chiefs and the important class of non-laudatory 
Zemindars. Their payments were in all cases revised, but 1;ae 
Government demand could uot be fixed on any regular ant, 1 - 
metical proportion of the gross re4|iaafci0 and had to be regu¬ 
lated in* accordance with the position held by |lie Chiefs, and 
having reference also to the amount*, whether ot a quit-tcuf 01 
nominal character, which they had always hitherto pa»d m 
Government demand therefore in these Gbiefslnps, following 
precedent and custom* is not fixed in the same maimer as m 
ordinary estates. 

In the matter of assessment generally great care is necessary 
that in protecting the revenue interests ol government the eri<u 
is not made of overpassing the people* la the Central Province 
it is believed that the assessments have been fixed at very moderate 
rates. In addition to the assessment a full record of all rights 

connected with the land is one of the matters carefully accom¬ 
plished in the course of each settlement* This record include 
rights of all classes* both proprietary and non-proprietary, ui 
^very estate coming under settlement In all cases of dispute a 
regular judicial decision is passed* which is binding on all partly 
arTd effectually prevents future litigation. When all dispute® 
have been settled and all rights duly investigated, the proprie¬ 
tary record comes to ; represent accurately tho proprietary 
rights and liabilities of every kind found to exist in tk^ 
estate* In the same way the nature of the occupancy tenure of 
each cultivator is duly inquired into, and when this is completed 
a list is prepared showing in detail each person possessing a right 
of occupancy of any kind. The results of Survey and Settle- 
inent proceedings are found recorded in the following principal 
papers, which are contained in the Settlement Record of each 
settled estate ■ I, the village map; 2, the field book ; 3, the as- 
vol xvta i t 
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statement;4, the detail of occupancy holdings; 6, the 
village rent-roll; ft, the record of proprietary rights arid liabili¬ 
ties ; 7 t the list of cultivators with occupancy rights ; and 8 the 
admioiRtraiioti paper, showing the constitution of the village 
md the various customs prevailing therein. 

The Kbitsrah measurements above described, undertaken for 
purposes of revenue assessment and settlement, are followed and 
checked by the scientific Survey, which has already fmhdied the 
great majority of districts in the Centra' Province, In the open 
country the scientific Survey carries on detailed interior measure¬ 
ments village by village while hilly tracts are only topographic 
c&lly surveyed, 

iSnrvay*— On the completion of the 55,1 >7 square miles this 
year by the Revenue Survey, there remain only 29,738 square 
miles of more or less wild or partially cultivated tracts to be sur¬ 
veyed by the Topographical parties to complete the British por¬ 
tion of the Province. In the name way most of the B'eudatoiy- 
ships have been surveyed by the Topographical parties, and the 
area surveyed on this system was 25,767 squire miles. 

Waste Zands. —The area sold on a fee simple tenure ift past 
years under the rules- now in abeyance was 216,213 afcres at 
varying upset prices for the different districts. This area was 
sold in numerous small plots for Rs, 4,31,74s, Tim average prico 
realized per acre at the sales was very nearly Rs, 2 or 4 shillings* 
Low as this rate may appear, it has in seme of the larger 
transactions been more than the purchasers could pay, and they 
have thrown up ibe land after paying a few of the yearly in¬ 
stalments and after sinking some capital in the excavation of 
tanks, clearing of underwood and other improvements, la 
most cases, however, these waste lands have been purchased m 
small plots by agriculturists close to thoir proprietary holdings 
under the Revenue Settlement, and in these cases the purchases 
have no doubt been profitable. Besides these sales in fee sim¬ 
ple, waste lands are granted on clearance leases under rules 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and such grants during 
the year amounted to 11,398 acres, principally in the Ho- 
eh unga ba d d is trie U 

Qotitfrtiment Estates .—These are only the waste lands ex¬ 
cluded at the Settlement and managed as reserved and un¬ 
reserved forests, 

Wmtis 7 Estates ,—There were U< comprising 106 villages with 
n rental of Rs. 5 7,340 and payi»g Its. 39 s 863 to Government for 
tax and managemem. 

Land Revenue —The land revenue demand in 1872-73 was 
Its, 60/43,000, With the exception of a very small balance the 
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whole was collected, Hor wa^ it necessary to put airy pressurecn 
the landholders to make them pay the revenue. The assessment 
on the land is moderate and there is no difficulty in paying it- 
Coercive processes had in very rare cases to be resorted to, and 
no estate was sold, the most severe measure taken beiug the 
transfer of a defaulting shareholder’s share to the other shares 
holders for a term of years. The only parts of the Province where 
the huid revenue was not easil)“ collected or readily paid in and, 
where the people had some difficult in meeting the Govern¬ 
ment deiaandj was the Munvara Tuhseel in Jubhwlpfbr and the 
TlaSta Tuhseel in Dutitoh, In these parts the harvest was poor, 
and both Tuhseela suffered from a succession of unfavourable 
seasons, Munvara has never recovered from its losses in the 
famine year 1869, and the difficulty there is the want of popu¬ 
lation, The Settlement may under the present circumstances 
be too high in some pergumiahs at least, and it was to be decided 
whether any modification, of the Settlement is necessary, la 
Ha.Ua the bpdy of the agriculturists, and landowners are not in 
so had a plight 

(k$$e $.—The Bead Cess levied In the Province yielded[■&, 
1,44,000, which was exclusively expended in the improvement 


of district communications. The receipts of the Education Cess 


were very nearly the same as those of the Road Cess, the general 
rate, m, 2 per cent, on the Land Revenue, being the same 
both m most districts* 
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BURMA. 

Land Te mines. —The Province is cultivated by peasant proprie¬ 
tors who prefer annual leases* so great is the extent of fertile 
■waste. In some parts of Thibet and Sandoway the rent is m 
low as sixpence per acre ; whilst in My a non rig and Amherst^ 
where rich alluvial land is obtainable, and the facilit ies of trans¬ 
port are considerable, the highest rate levied is six shillings per 
aero. The light 'land-tax, hovveyer, is supplemented by tue ca? 
pitation tax, which is peculiar to the Province; and by the rice 
duty* which is a tax falling, from a variety of causes, wholly 
upon the producer, and is equivalent to a duty of 14 per cent, 
ftd valorem% on this article of export, No landed proprietors 
known in India as Zemindars, exist in this Province* The 
holders of the land ate, with but few exceptions, the cultivator^ 
and the extent of their holdings average about 5 acres. The 
exceptions are, where grants of waste land have been made to 
Europeans or natives of India, but such grants are but littjo 
cultivated. 

System of Settlement .—The recommendations of a Committee 
of experienced officers were approved of, to the effect that the 
Settlement establish men t sanctioned in 1SG9 should be modi*- 
fi cd a 11 tl tfea fc, i n f u t u re, se t tie m e n ts sh o ul d be carr i e d ou t u n ;i e r 
the supervision and control of the revenue authorities*; thattho 
primary duty of the establishment entertained for settlement 
purposes should be to demarcate and map the various holdings • 
that where possible a uniform rate of assessment should be im¬ 
posed on the area of each kiumg or plain, such rates to be fixed 
by the Deputy Commissioner subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner ; that the system of individual leases should be 
followed in all cases, the joint system having been productive of 
oppression; that leases for portions of holdings only should 
not be granted j that lessees should be allowed to abandon their 
holding*- on giving one year's notice, or on payment of a year's 
tax ; that an" allowance for bond fide fallow laud not exceeding 
one-quarter of the total area pi the leased holdings should be 
granted ; that the leases should be for periods of 5 or 10 years, 
one term of duration only being allowed in eajph lavenig; tha^ 
due provision should be made for providing that the village in- 
closure is not encroached upon, and that a sufficiency of grazing 
ground is allotted to each village ; and that the rights of the 
cultivators to the waste hinds adjoining leased tracts, should not 
be absolute, but only preferential 

Land lievenue^ln 1872-73 the revenue realized from land 
under cultivation again showed a satisfactory increase, the as- 
sessmont in the year of report having been Ks. 35 74,i *ib, a gain 4 



(, 45,227 in the previous year, a percentage increment of 375 : whUal tbo ^rea increases by ^78 per ce 
Lete, was a considerable increase in the acreage under rice 5 and in the area of land granted under th 
oveitmient rules, and a slight increment in the quantity of land cultivated as gardens and orchards-: 
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A.kynb 

Northern Arakara 

Raniree 

■Sa»doway 

Rangoon 

Basaem 

Bflfczada 

Proma 

Tbayeimyo 

Toujigoo 

Sbws-gyGen ... 
Amherst 
Tavoy 
Mergui 


1868-63, 


Area. 


Acres, 


Rovenne. 


Rg. 


TJ.:; 


279,314 

boss 

36,000 

n o,m 

*222,777 

230,908 

265,370 

laeluded 

46,607 

72,604 

191.494 

50,012 

37,812 


5,34,568 


1,936,988 


L,17,068 
48.235 

3,00,499 
3,70,411 
2,80.480 
is Ffome. 
3%337 
50,692 
3*38,790 
91,334 
51.694 


30,S7,591 


1809-TO, 


Area, 


Aonse. 


284,211 
1,225 
86.007 
36^618 
420.106 
220,214 
248.589 
175, 1 92 
95,866 
37^290 
74,352 
204,074 


38,783 


P^T®!IU6. 


Rs. 


5,45,187 

684 

1,18,355 

49,383 

$ t 3Q,m 

3 , 57,694 


2,21,359 

63,215 

32,671 

52,377 

3,58,986 

91,879 

53,503 


1,982,869 


1870-71, 


Ares. 


Acraa. 


61,64,797 


260,900 

1,283 

S7;071 

36,968 

48&0S5 

224,388 

260,282 

184,474 

115,222 

35>S64 

80,053 

210,151 

tiQ#6§ 

39,822 


Revenue, 


Re, 


2,090,366 


5,51,572 
702 
1,20.503 
49;898 
9,20,8tso 
8*68,704 
4,06,689 
2,29.061 
69,945 
31,949 
53,030 
3,69,075 
91,873 
»>4j 50<i 


1871-72. 


Ares. 


Acres. 


33,19,441 


2,89,331 
1,260 
96,101 
37,033 
498,641 
233,242 
264,721 
J 82.106 
102,807 
35,466 
81,963 
221.039 
61,604 
3S.654 


2,143,963 


Revenue. 


Rs. 


5*50,8 40 
734 
1,36,793 
50,539 
9,65,344 

4*12,322 

2.28.139 

0T.530 

£2,263 

67.786 

3,82,572 

88.243 

55,043 



1872*73, 


Area. Revenue. 


Acres. 


294.072 
1,313 
96,808 
37,158 
529,31 i 
233,996 
266,550 
ISO^I 
98.290 
36,323 
90,692 
231,647 
63,898 
42.S 16 


Ra. 


34*45,227 2,203,539 


5,67,925 

758 

1.37,670 

fiij&fr 

10,45.628 

3,77,876 

4,18,040 

2,27.02$ 

64,671 

82,885 

97,365 

4.03,194 

30,226 

60,279 


35,74,726 


m'j«puv'f puv uOitmpfnQ fo tttittifUf 
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tlio great derrmrui for rice which exists there na 
mht that the quantity of laud tilled will still further in¬ 
crease year by year* shad if sufficient population could be obtained 
the supply of grain from this Province* with it a favourable rniu fall, 
would be practically unlimited* A$ it is, the quantity of rico 
available for export has of iate years increased in a much great¬ 
er ratio than the area of land q.ud er cultivation as wdl be seen, 
by the following statement:— 


V earn 

^xport& 01 Hio£ ia> 

' '.i 

Aren umlor rty& 
cultivation. 

Europe. 
Strata, &c. 

Upper 

B ftna «,* 

Total 

im-G7 ... 

isfflMo 

Mev4o 

1870** 71 ... 

1S7I-73 
\m-T6 ... 

Tons. 

848,101 

<88,018 

m r 64i 
440,001 
487,163 
730,850 

24,872 

400,465 

moo 

86*807 

07,123 

20,055 

Tonfl. 

200,478 ' 

420,378 

520,609 

404*690 

530,303 

541,285 

747,005 

Acres. 

1,035,253 

1*013,068 

1,076,540 

1*750,492 

1 820,727 
1,333,120 


Lands *—Of the area granted under the rules 8,7IS 
acres were under assessment m 1S72-73, which yielded a revenue 
of Eg. 9,110; in the previous year the area yroa 7,072 acres.,and 
the revenue %$. 7,790. Xu the Naf township of the AkyaU. 
District the area held hy grantees is 73,301 acres, of which 40,024. 
acres are under cultivation, and 1784 only are as yet liable by pay- 
men r, of revenue, yielding Ip. 6,1J)4. The area of grants made 
uader the rules in Pegu is 80,923 acres, of which but a small prfK 
portion is under tillage. 




















AlMM’S, Aim cootiG, 


Ajmctr and Coorg, 
CiTAFTMli IX* 




Colonel Felly, the Governor General f B Agent for Rajpoota.ua, 
announced the concession of a permanent set tlement to the land¬ 
holders of the district. Government had for some years been 
considering the question of reassessing their estates which -it had 
a right to do. But fe after mature deliberation” it had resolved 
to waive this right* and to guarantee to the landowners the pre¬ 
sent assessment as u permanently exempt from enhancement/ 1 
But Government Will see that the landlords discharge scnipul- 
ously their corresponding duties to their tenants and to tho State, 
They are to manage the village police and to be held responsible 
for the repression of crime. 


tJrtrg. 


Land Tmwm , —Besides the rent-free temple-lands there are 
four tenures peculiar to Ooorg. (t) JaWima is derived from 
the Sanskrit Jamma, a word conveying the meaning of here¬ 
ditary by birth, and is the holding of the privileged class called, 
jamma ryots, comprising Ooorgs, Umnu Goorgs, Higgatfl, Urn- 
bak&k, Arris, Eonoyaa, Moplais and Gaudas. Tho holders of 
these lauds pay half assessment or Rs. o per 100* bhattis of 
Wet land with its accompanying Bane and Narike, and aro 
liable to be called out for military, police or other dutms When 
required. In these days opportunities for military service do not 
arise, but the jamma ryots are expected to furnish Police and 
treasure guards. They are therefore allowed to carry arm?, 
and embarrassment has sometimes resulted from the fact that 
a few Moplais, whose ancestors migrated to Coorg under the 
native dynasty, are found in their ranks- Residents of Coorg 
other than tho above mentioned are not entitled to become 
jamma ryots, and these latter arc therefore debarred from selling* 
mortgaging or in any way alienating the land held on this tenure, 
except with tho sanction of Government On obtaining land 
on the jamnm tenure* tho ryot has to pay a present known ns 
“Nazir iianike 71 in three yearly instalments, and & fee of one 
rupee termed the “Ghatti Jamma fee/* on taking possession of 
the land. At the time of granting the jamma saanad signed by 
the Chief Commissioner, a formula is spoken intimating that the 
holder has secured the hereditary right to the land on the feudal 
conditions laid down, and at the same time a handful of the 
soil of the land (Ghatti) he has applied for is given to him, and 

* 100 bbntti9 estimated to bu eqati. 1 to almost 3 acroa- 




whenever he resigns the land held on that t&hure formally, h 
jays down before the Superintendent a hand hi 1 at' the soi! as a 
sign of his resignation of all rights which he had before pos¬ 
sessed: 

Sagii is derived from the Kanarese word “ Sag U J J mean¬ 
ing under “cultivation/" It is the normal ryot wares tenure, all 
others bemg exceptional The rate of assessment in R& 10 for 
every 100 Rhattis of land, and the holders are not bound to ren¬ 
der any feudal or any other description of service to the Site, 
The sagu ryots may claim remission of assessment for those 
fields of their farms which they aie no able to cultivate. 
The lands under the denomination of IhnbLi, which moans 
service of any hind s were granted on account of services performed 
by certain ryote in the Raja's tunes, and are lightly assessed 
at rates varying from one to three rupees per 100 bbattik 
Certain lands which are taxed at the jainma rates come 
under the head q{ Jodi. The only distinction between these 
two tenures seems to be that jodi grants were made for a spe¬ 
cial purpose, or in consideration of a particular kind of service, 
while janmm ryots were bound to perform duties of a genera 1 
nature. No remission of jodi can be claimed by the holders 
of Jamma, Unobii and Jodi lands, 

For coffee cultivation, which has become very extensive m 
the Province, land was formerly obtained as in Mysore, free 
of tip, subject, however, to the payment of a Hal at ov export 
duty on the produce at a uniforng rate. This system was abo- 
Jisbed under the orders of Government in 1860-61, and an 
Acreage assessment substituted in its stead at the rate of Rs, 
I to % These rates are not, however, levied at once. The 
assessment: for each holding is not demanded for the first four 
years, From the nth to the 12th year one rupee per acre, and 
rupees two ever alter, are levied whether the land is cultivated 
or not- These terms which were fixed after much discussion 
would appear sufficiently favourable in themselves, but owing 
to the reckless way in which coffee laud lias been taken up, 
remissions are frequently applied for. 

timvey and SetiUmmit. to the introduction of a 
land tax in the coffee plantations, in lieu of the hal/it of tux 
on the coffee, a Survey Department was organised and a party 
detached from the Madras Revenue Survey in 186:1 This 
party has no connection with the Mysore Survey and la in 
immediate subordination to the Superintendent of Revenue 
Survey, Madras. All the estates have now been surveyed, and 
when their mapping, computation, &a, are completed, it is mti- 




Waste Land*, Edatta 


riiwt4d that there will he » considerable uiciease oi revenl 
igSved from the excess over tbe estimated areas.ot the plantation 
found in surveviug. it is oot contemplat'd to introduce any 


permuneutly settleu hi iouo uy t,u J u,u, “ * 

fen,lenient was accepted by tiie British Government rm the con¬ 
quest of die cotuitrv, and lias not since been interfered with. 

Waste Lands .—Tile difficulty and expense of recjauimig waste 
lands in Chore for wet cultivation are considerable, lo coun¬ 
terbalance these drawbacks which otherwise would deter ryots 
fiutn coming forward to take up waste,, the Government have 
«aiicl'Qiied a graduated scale of assessment, in addition U giant- 
jm> reiniisimis, the extent of width is regulated by the imm- 
be’ of years the lands have lain fallow, For lauds which hava 
lam waste from—- 



10 to 15 years. 

i 

year s assessm 

Do. 

15 to 25 

2 

do. 

Du. 

25 to 35 

8 

.do. 

Do. 

35 to 50 

4 

do* 

Above 

50 years, 

5 

do. 


Waste lands now brought undiar the plough for the first time are 
chiefly held on the “ mgxf tenure. In the case af<'Knmn >> cul¬ 
tivation, which is conducted after felling and burning the jungle, 
the rule is different; the laud so cleared is allowed to be felled 
free of tax for the first eight years, and aftenvaids the maximum 
assessment upon it is realized in four years at a progressive pay¬ 
ment of o n e* fou rth of the ampun t in each y ear. ihe waste 
land rules are also in force in the Province* One hundred and 
seventy-seven acres of laud, forming chiefly the coffee estates* 
were sold up to 1871*72, and realisations under tins head 
in the year under report amounted to l$s* 1*410 on an area 
of acres 177* as against Rs. 1*922 on acres 50 in the previou: 
year. The fact that the sale proceeds were less when the e>:~ 
lent sold was comparatively large, shews at once that there was 
less competition among purchasers of land for coffee cultivation 
owing to the depressed state of the industry. 

Government Estates.—Dxximg the time of the Rajas it would 
appear that no ineoosiderablo part of their revenues was de¬ 
rived from " Puimiyas 1 * or royal farms* which were both nnnrier* 
ous and extensive. The cultivation of these estates was conduct¬ 
ed with great care by the agents of the chief to whom their 
management was entrusted, and the inhabitants of the district 
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Gfiiorg. ^3 

situated were under an obligation to assist 
with a certain number of their servants, 
for a specific period at the; time when the business of the 
11 Punniya'* required such aid. The produce thus raisedchiefly 
went to supply the household and maintain the numerous fol¬ 
lowers of the chief, the surplus being converted into money. 
On the occupation of the country by the British, however, theKc 
estates, which were so large Us at few private individuals could 
bo found capable 6f undertaking tpecultivation a whole one, 

were divided into a number oi sm#l farms and disposed of like 
all other land at the normal rental of Ita. 1*0£er HOD bhattia 
of laud. There are no Wards Estates* 

Land Hevenue. —The demand for 1872-7% was Eft 
2,63,3.68-3-10, as against Ks, 2^7,900-3-4 for the previous year. 
The plough tax for educational purposes was introduced during 
the year, and Ks. 2,643-8-0 were collected. The rale is— 

$ or a Jamrna ryot. 4 Annas 
« Sagn S ;J 

Dry landholder 3 „ 
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Mysore Land TenUrth 

CHAPTER X, 

MYSORE, 

£and Tamrtyi —Government lauds are held under the ryot- 
tv- area tenure either on kandayamv?\ e* a fbsed money assessment, 
m oa * baiayi, Except in tlfe settled taloeks, where the term of 
the settlement is hsed at 30 years, kandayam lands are held on 
;imnal leaser or pattas, but the assessment is seldom altered and 
hardly ever raised, By far the larger portion of the land in the 
Province is held on this terntre. tTuder the batayl system the 
land b held direct fn/hi Goverumen t, but the share of Govern- 
imnfc is paid in grain. In Mysore the proportion generally claim¬ 
ed by Government m one-half, but it is probable that ia reality 
wuly mie-thinl is received, the remaining two* thuds bdn^ shared 
be t we en the r y o ts an d t h e v i It age set vau t& T h e bala y i t e n it re 
though still greatly prevalent in tbc Nmidydr&ogDivision, will 
wholly cease with the completion of the survey and the 
settlement in eaeb talook. In the meantime the ryots can 
always convert their occupation of bafcayi landfr- into that of 
the ordinary kaiidayam tenure if they please, and every, encou 
rage ment to their so doing is afforded by the Government, which 
earnestly desires the entire abolition of the batayi tenure * 

In the case of private estates, such as inarn a?id kayamgutfa 
villages and large fauns of Government lands cultivated by 
payakavis or undoi-tenantfi, the land ia held on the following 
tenses under which an eqyoal division of produce 

is made between the landlord and the tenant, former pay . 

ing the assessment of the land to the Government; Muk- 
mppe> inkier which two-thinls of the produce go to the culti¬ 
vator, and one-third to the landlord* who pays the assessment 
of the land; Amkandktya or Ghatavbfwga, under which the 
lan dlord gets one-fourth- of the produce and pays only a half of 
the Government revenue, the remaining half being discharged 
by the cultivator who enjoys m his share three-foui-tha of the 
produce; Volakaiukuya, in which the tenant pays ■* fixed 
money rate to the hind-lord. ¥his may either be equal to or 
more than the kseeeeaftent of t he land. An hereditary rkhfc of 
occupation is attached to all kaudayam lauds. A^loimaotbe 
pattedar pays the Government dues he has no fear of di^nlacc- 
ment, and virtually possesses an absolute tenant right ns distinct 
from that of proprietorship. When the Government buds i" 
necessary to assume the land occupied by him for public purposes- 

*Thm term signifies tho temporary ocosbstioa of Gavorutnont Und h v 7 ^ 

%ithwit paying; money auaesamimt but aharfttg the produce with ten Gor 
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lie is nlways pi*id compensation fixed either by mutual consent 
or under theLajp Aeqpsition Act. At the same time it would be 
paradoxical to say that the ryot is the proprietor of the land 
when it is liable to be taken away from him tor default of re¬ 
venue, and when he cannot convert it to purposes other than, 
cultivation except under special sanction of t he ruling mu hoi ity. 
The right of proprietorship has ail along been maintained by 
Government, and a reference to some of the bo minds granted by 
the Rajas of the old Vijayuriugnr dynasties for certain free 
villages in Nugur, shews that when private individuals desired to 
found institutions, for the support of which lands were required, 
t l,ey had not oulv to purchase the tenant-right from the f.ulti- 
vat.br, but also to pay the price of (lie land to the reigning sove¬ 
reign in the shape of a“ K'aililte” or present The right of occu¬ 
pancy is however, an old institution and cau be traced in the M*ui- 
iad talooka so far bock as the 17th century in wlii<# Sivappa 
Ivavik revised the old Vijnyanugur " Raya Rekha” assessinmt. 

Jfmrsnre large tract s of forest, extending in one ease over eight 
miles in length!for which a cess called the kail kliiat is paid. The 
1-avs are preserved for the sake of the wild pepper-'vines, login 
palms, and certain gain trees that grow in them. KQomri culti- 
ti ration is almostpeculiar to the lull tribes. Soon after the rains they 
tell the trees on a forest-site, a lull site being preferred. Tint trees 
are left lying till January and then set on tire. The ground is 
afterwards partially cleared, dug up, aud sown towards the end 
of the nuns with rngee, castor-oil nut, and other dry grams. In 
the first year the return is prodigious, but it falls off by one-half 
in the second year, and the place is then abandoned t .U the 
wood hits again grown up. Strong fences are made to keep oil 
wild beasts,’ and for a month before harvest the crop is watched 
at night by a person on a raised platform. 

Cofee Land*.— Grants of land for coffee cultivation are made 
out of the Government jungles chiefly in the Western Ghata 
formula Uie Nugur and -Ashiagnun IVTuluatL On receipt ot applw 
cations 3 for a plot of such land, its area is ascertained by a rough 
purvey, the V^inuiarU^ defined, and then it sold by P'd>lio 
. niC tlon The successful bit Wei 1 is granted a pat hi. or Utie^leed. 
Tim cultivation of coffee now takes rank as one of the most im¬ 
portant industries of the country. The rich red lorn of the 
primeval forest# which cover the slopes of the Mulsmd hills m 
found to be well adapted for its growth, lbs cultivation of the 
berry introduced first from Mecca by Bab$budan, on tue hil s 
which boar his name in the Kudnr District was gradually extend¬ 
ed aud -*t the period of the assumption of the administration ot 
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i he country bv tbe BiU/isli Government was already of some tm- 
„,, vtamv In' the early davs of coffee cultivation the produce 
’toi *m was divided equally between the Government, imd the 
planter, and the share of the former was leased out ojf so id to the 
J.udieat bidder. This system was jiiven up a| hpwmng r>. door t,n: 
iViUitl Au excise of one rupee per maund oi Lfl ms :n cofmc 
produced was introdpfeed, which was after wards reduced to 8 and 
finally to 4 ills mis, at which it now stands fixed. 

The clauses of the coffee putt a or title-deed transcribed below 
shew on what tenure laud lor coffee cultivation m now held by 
the planter* 

« Tiv.ao Janie’ are gv^iod to for the purpw of should 

you riri&o anj other ni-op upOii thum, lands th*» appropriated will ba liable 
to wmswivnt to tb* prtwaiTmg ratas m the t itlook. WtUU,M;|ovw, 
it in riot in Untied that plant uns, Wtor-oil 

Lmti fide purposes of affording shelter or shade. to the coffee, should be uu bio to 
luxation On the colTeo trees coming into bearing yo\\ .avopJi.y bovoimenrt an 
edw dittv or haliU of 4 annas on every maund wWdi is produced* Hue nun 
substitution of m towntW*. This taxation W eubjWt to fmcb airfoil M‘the 

ii o Yarn ni out of >Iv «ue hi at at any time dosirt axpedfoni, 4 or every aero of mud 
whiith voix take up under this jjiaita yui imtRL within a periorl of five yeus plant a 
lijinhAUm average number to the whole bolding of oUO ooffee trees to th& 

The Government reserves to itself the right of aunifflanly reaummtj the vhele or 
w uiusnlttailad ixutiou of the land mention*! in your pat if. you not con- 

fonn t.o thir, condition You flro exempt from tho vwiw ot all jun^e an- potty 
ltttrtfcure yrho v.hll bt> prohibited from entering hereafter land b taken up fur wffee 
cultivation, and you arc an.powercd to fell and *le»r away the ]nnxl», l»ut prevwtta 
to (loins M, yon are hound to K ivo six months’ notice to the Snrkar authontwa, to 
enabH thorn to remove or difcpoae of all HWtWd tree* wmah mny exist or. tbe hold- 
3£ >mm you wi&> sell, or o in any^H^tliqlandR meutioued 3iv 

thi>. mifcta you imint notify tho same to the Couimiaflionor of the Division, jitid ttua 
r, ■. 11 a. nni Bt be for ward ad f a r re g f at ration under tho uam oof t h e H e w i no uni be nt 
Any attempt at w ading tho tuftt 'will involve wnfUeatV* of the &&uh itself, t<w 
gether v. -th a flue of twice the amount of halftt leviable upon iL 

It is a question whether this system of Hctlcti in licit o< 
a^essuieufc is a success, tuul wtictlier it doos not promote wasteful 
deiurestment. The clause 111 the lease which provides that 
a certain minimum number of trees per acre must oe■ purnted 
within a given time, designed to prevent this ,i vil, but if ?ii 
much to be feared that the clause is frequently evaded, especial 
ly i>y native pl^taters, and that the official returns of the acri’=igu 
under coffee are fallacious, 

Cardti'tnovi Lauds .—hands for the cultivation of cardamom 
; granted from the jungles on the east side of the Western 
Ohatls in which this plant grows spontaneously. In these jungka 
iue alsd to be fGUiidlac, resin, bees-wax, gums, pepper ami similar 
other articles. The farms were formerly leased out> the 
lunits of ihe tract being annually defined; but to afford 
every facility p the planter und to encourage the cultivation m 


cardamoms, rules have recently been framed, under wMeh those 
pi amors who are desirous o!' embarking on cardamom cultivatiiuo. 
vixn obtain laud for the purpose on more liberal ami ml vanta . 
geouir ter urn Under these rules grauts uf land not exceeding; 
two hundred acres nor lose than ton acres, and well defined by 
natural features can, after being put up to auction, be secured 
by planters on twenty-year leasee: the lessee binding himself to- 
pay the actual cost of survey and demarkathm at once and 
the auction price by twenty instalments* At the expiration 
of the lease should the lessee be ■, desirous of renewing it, lie is 
avowed to do so on tenas fixed by Government, and id the event 
oi his declining to renew be is paid com pen sat ion for improve¬ 
ments from any surplus on the re-sale of the laud realized by 
Government The lessee pays an excise duty of two ru¬ 
pees per maund of 28 lbs- on the cardamoms produced by him* 
and ns the land is granted solely for the cultivation of cardamoms, 
the rules provide that if any portion of it u cultivated with any 
other description of crop, such land will be assessed at the pre¬ 
vailing rates. The lessee is, however, allowed to make use of 
minor forest produce, and to fell trees (with the exception of the- 
ten reserved kinds) in order to facilitate the growth of Ids carda¬ 
moms. On the other hand he binds himself to plant uot less* 
than SO0 cardamom plants per acre on his land* by the expira¬ 
tion of five years from the date of his grant 

The I dam or rent-free tenures are numerous. The ryotwaree 
and in am lands are now being settled on a permanent basis, 
hy the two separate Departments, of " Survey and Settlement;' 
and '■ luam Settlement” 

System of Sittlimmt — AH cull vated laud in Mysore M dashed 
eithewas kusUki (dry,) tari (wet,) or b&gayat (garden.) The 
first ciass is cultivated with dry grainwhich are entirely 
dependent on the rain-fall ; the second with lice, sugarcane, 
or such other staple prod actions as require artificial irrigation - 
and the thud with cocoa and areca nut trees, and other garden 
produce. The two last require artificial irrigation from tanks; 
canals or wells, except in some of the Mttfuad Talooks, where 
the rain-fall is exceptionally plentiful. To stop extensive fraud 
the Bombay system of survey and settlement was introduced in 
180$-01, The fixed field assessment for thirty years introduced 
by the survey system, secures to the cultivator the full ml- 
vantages of a thirty years' lease without burdening Mm with 
any condition beyond that of discharging the assessment lor 
the single year to which his engagements ex b utl 
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^ ''InMiti SeUltmenl.—' Urn rent frets holdings iu the Province may 
refer to om of three epochs ;— 



Whole Villages. 

Minor Jimms. 


Valua¬ 

tion* 

Jodi or 1 
light aa- 

Valua¬ 

tion. 

Jodi or 
light :ia- 
Htj&aniiant- 

(1,) Infill s up to thfl termination of 
Pma^iya^ admimatrfttion 

Ra> 


Rs- 

1,43,134 

£r *$1Q- *>. 

,{2>) Iu£ima granted during tba Maha¬ 
rajah aammiatratjon 

<(8*) Inams gtaatod by the Chief Corn- 

2,30,038 

1,32,150 

4,03,526 

8,19,167 
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mis si amt of Myaoro V*. 



IS,500 
63,016 

.(i.) Siiil Iname or unauthorized Inams.« 


,** 

TOUl US, >ir 

3,05,205 

1,94,566 

6,16,669 

1,74,080 


After the fall of Seringapatam iu 1799 the British Com,mis¬ 
s's oners <iireeled Purtmiya plainly that no alienation of laud 
should bo riKido without the -Resident's approbation* This 
salutary advice was fairly acted on by the Dewan during his 
long and successful administration. Prom 1810 to 1831, when 
the British Government interfered to save the country from 
utter ruin, the Raja recklessly alienated lands, some of 
them forming the best villages in the country* besides con finning 
Others on permanent or kayamgutta tenure, while his loos© 
system of * administration afforded his subordinate officers op- 1 
port uni ties for alienating land without proper authority. The 
3rd epoch dates from the commencement of the present ad¬ 
ministration iu 1831. The grants made during this period 
are comparatively of small value, and are held on condition of 
service consisting in the up-keep of eh at rams, maintenance of 
groves, tanks and avenue trees. In addition to the above the 
statement shews a considerable number of $tal iimras or, as they 
are sometimes termed, ** cbor inams/* Under this head are com¬ 
prised all such inamd tWj although enjoyed for some time* have 
not been properly registered as having been granted by com¬ 
petent authority. 


The fnam rides, following the Madras system, were sanctioned 
in April 1868. These rules, based on the theory of the reversion- 
ary right of Guvonmeiifc^ ate so framed as to meet the several 
















Myrnt** 

of niam lands existing m l.lie Province, testing ffleir 
' validity—by the competency of s he gran toy irresp^tmdy 
of tho duiatnm of the inain whether 50 or less tlia.ii 50 years old ; 
liiul, by the duration of the inam for 50 or move than 50 years 
irrespectively of the competence or otherwise of the grantor; 
In July l*i6S mlea were pamed for the settlement of the 
money Vrauts made at various periods to numerous institution 
and individuals for services or otherwise, Some 3 lakhs of rupees 
a year were being paid towards the support of 1,50(1 chan table 
ani religious institutions consisting of temples, rmtts, and dm- 
trams, atTwell m of 10,000 persons in receipt of personal grants* 
Exclusive of miscellaneous items, such as fines, savings, stamp 
(hitv, &c., the financial results of the past five years* operations of 
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liave as yet been extended to only 32, _.- - 

from the commencement of the survey operations in 1863-04 
tip to the close of 31st October 1872 *** 7,214,171 acre^of which 
4,909,916 ncrea were classified. The cost for both survey and 
classifying aggregated Hs. 13,13.113. . 

Waste Imids .—Owing to the fact that Mysore is a State which 
the British Government, holds in trust for & native dynasty, no 
rides under which waste lauds can be sold in fee simple have heea 
introduced into the Province. The culturable waste land was 
$8,73,276 acres. Of this area, 27,082 acres were taken up as 
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Land HtvtniM tiiice 1799. 

the rest 2,8 6,*80 acres form Lite pasture reserves nr.tier t] 
.(resignation of Ainiut Mahal K.avals for the gyaaitrg of the cuttle 
belongiug to the Madias Guv-Giivuieiit, mu] to tue thUaGG of 1 , 
H, the Maharaja of Mysore . 

Go’ti&vTiTTiCHi JButtit&s ,—this bead >i>ay bo classed the hai 
BagU an <J Mead e .Park at Bangalore.the Dairy a Daul at Bagha t 
Seringapatam, and tbs Farm at Ku algal for the breeding M 
horses for the Mysore Siledat Force. 

la,id Revenue.—On the fall of Sermgapataur m the year 
1799, TippOft Sultan s dominions, yielding a revenue el Ivanfcinm 
pagodas 30,22,(587 or Ks. 87,92,73(1 as per accounts of 1792 which 
formed the basis of the Partition Treaty, were thus divided • 
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Th$ Revmut of Mysore* 

ewan Purnaiya’a Administration of ton years the re¬ 
venue rose from Kan dray i pagodas 22,63,738 or R& 65,85,419 
to a high figure, viz, y Rs, 77,92,839 in 1808-9, and again 
fell 'G Bi 66,51,927 in 183.0-11, in which year Puruaiya 
resigned the admi met ration into the hands of His Highness 
the late Maharaja who had then completed lira minority. 
The increase in the revenue in 1808*9 was attributed to a 
Puimayish conducted by the Dewan which unsettled theoldShkt 
tw 1 E andayam and caused a sudden increase in the value of 
many lands; rhe increased rates were paid only for two years 
and from 1809 the settlements declined* During the Into 
Hubamja's direct administration of the country, extending 
over a period of 20 years the revenue rc$b to Rs 73,10,517 in 
1315-16, when it began to decline until it fell to Rs. 47.07,252 
in 1831-32, in which year the present form of the administra¬ 
tion of the country was introduced. Since that time, with some 
11 actuations, the revenue lias gradually increased. It reached 
Die highest point in 1S67-6S and then began slightly to decliua 
until 1872-73 in which the revenue was Rs* 72,Q9j 5 3-8-10, 





L<mi Tmnrea of Bsrar, 

CHAPTER XL 

BE MAR. 

Tfi® Bombay system of survey apt! settlement according to 
fields lias been adopted in Beraitt The whole country is be¬ 
ing surveyed, marked off into plots and assessed at ratei wide It 
hold good tor 80 years. The assessment of an entire district or vil¬ 
lage may be raised or lowered as may sedtn expedient, but tire 
impost may not be altered to the detriment- of any occupant on 
account of bis own improvements. GfHhe'restrictions on this 
principle some are intended to guard the rights of Government* 
and to check the tendency to excessive subdivision of laud— 
t h 0 eh i e i d efec t of a pe as an t p ro pr te tary sy s tem— and the res t 
to protect the interest of persons other than the occupant who 
may have an interest in the holding. First, if an occupant wishes 
to do anything which will destroy the value of hie land,, as to 
quarry in it, he must apply for permission to do so* and pay a 
hue to compensate Government far the prospective loss of assess¬ 
ment, Secondly* not lees than the entire assessment of each 
held is to be levied. If, consequently, one share of a field is 
resigned, and the other sharers will not take it up themselves* 
nor get some one else to do so, the whole field must be resigned* 
Thirdly, a shared field once resigned must be taken up again as 
a whole and no further subdivision of shaves, atier the settle¬ 
ment is once made, is permitted. An occupant may always 
resign his holding (or any portion of it, being an entire field 
or distinct share ia one) by simply giving a. written notice of 
bis intention before a certain date, which frees him of all liabil¬ 
ities from the current year. When the registered bolder 
alienates his estate, lie does it by surrender and admittance, 
like an English copydioldev* Indeed, the Borax occupancy 
tenure has many features resembling the copyhold estate in the 
reservations of manorial rights. Thus the Bnmv cultivator has 
passed from all the evils of rack-renting, personal insecurity nd 
uncertain, ownership of laud, to a safe property and a fixed assess¬ 
ment. 

La nd JVft itr —Tlie occupancy tenures of Bexar are thus classi¬ 
fied. Land is held —1.-—By proprietors who manage each bis own. 
plot tn hi$ own family. 2—By proprietors working together on the 
joint-stock or co-operative system. 8,—By tho MetuiHe.—hii ving 
the gross produce* 4.— By the Metairie —halving the net produce, 
h—By money rents, 8.—By proprietors employing hired labour. 
Laud is now very commonly held on the joint-stock principle. 
Certain persons agree to contribute shares of cultivating expends, 
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Lkrar. 

divide 5 Iso pronto in proportion to those shares, that j^To" 
portion being usually determined by the number <.i plough-cattle 
emfloyod by each partner, These slweholders have coordinate 
prtjjjviefcary rights in the laird# II you admit a partner without 
si imitation w' to term, you cannot turn him out when you wiah 
to gei, rid of him although you can dissolve the partnership by 
di vision of shares. It is not always easy to distinguish propria 
tfuy shareholders hom *ub-tenants, but the partner ia he who 
lias put in a share of capital a ad stock on loan from the proprie¬ 
tor and after s ecu uu ting for all advances receives a stipulated 
jiluj.re of the net profit and oi cultivation. If the subtenant has 
subscribed any capital, that transaction is adjusted separately. 

The hatai sub-tenure { metairie) was formerly, aud ta Btifl, very 
common in Bernr. These are the ordinary terms of the hatai 

contact:.IV regta red occupan t of the land pays the assess- 

.meui on it, hut makes it over entirely to the metayer > and re¬ 
ceives as rent half the crop alter it Las been cleaned and mado 
( i .nly for market, The proportion of half is invariable, hut the 
imldfypi' sometimes deducts his seed before dividing the grain, 
its It iso sub-tenant) finds seed, labour, oxen, and all cultivating 
expenses* The period of lease is usually fixed , but it depends on 
the state of the land. If it is bad, the period may belong ; but 
^r. in of metairie holding gives any right of occupancy,- Ale- 
lain are going out-of fashion. As the country gets richer the 
prosperous cuHivaior will hot agree to pay a rent of half the pro¬ 
duce, and demands admission to partnership. Money-rents are 
also coming into usage slowly—mainly because the land now 
occasionally lap into the hands of classes who do not culti¬ 
vate and who are thus obliged to let to others, Tim money¬ 
lenders can now sell up a cultivator living on his field and give a 
loose for it; formerly they could hardly have found a tenant. 

Many 'persons now hold substantial estates, particularly in the 
Berar valley. These arc usually village or pngima officials, who 
have had good opportunities of getting hold of the bed fields, 
Several could bo named who are registered occupants of SOD and. 
00 acres, and a few have larger holdings rated at rupees 1,000 
or upwards of land revenue. It may be affirmed, however, that ia. 
almost all these instances the land.is really possessed by a family 
of shareholding kinsmen, who assta. ih the management. and di¬ 
vide the profits—not, as in England, by a single proprietor. These 
large landowneri farm most of their fields by hired labour, pro¬ 
viding seed ami plnugh-cat|le, though, where tho lands are scow 
u:red in different v ill Ages, they are often leased out. The rate 
of wages of f^m-labotnurs is as high as rupees | moo tidy in the 
ixmtre oi the vale along the railway j in the move backward IracU 
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tfta rupees 2.5 or rupees 40 yearly, with food and clothing 
: ’gytotlm. down south the labourer still gets a share of 

the produce only. , 

While iu Berar Hie tenure of land except by s]?ec«ul grants, waft 
id wavs very loose; the tenure of revenue offices, with all the 
nyhts* perquisites and immunities which convey urufruct of land 
< r shares in the produce, lias from the earliest limes been strong 
an| steadfast For this reason the office of Patel is. much prized, 
un | k virtually a family possession with ail the. dignities and 
emoluments pertaining thereto, as though the actual appointment 
to the positive duties of a Patel lies with the Revenue 
A dm! lustration, the heir succeeds on a death vacancy un¬ 
less he is quite unfit. The Patel has always been the agent 
between the Bints and the village tenants for cultivation and 
collections; lie vised to be paid by rent-free laud, money dues, 
and dignities, the whole being grouped under the term " waband 
Under wp rule lie and Ids coadjutor, the putwaree, receive only a 
■iked percentage on the collections, but the importance of their 
office 'ia undinknfehed. Deshmooks anti despaiidias were 
the tfipendr officers of pergima or revenue subdivisions, 
Under "the Mahomedon Government they held by virtue of 
office the right to take certain dues from the revenue co-Sect- 
cdt in their subdivisions, and some of the more powerful fami- 
ites, of which one or two representatives a fill remain, received 
large grants of land in jagear, and patents tor the col¬ 
lection^ of additional subsidies, on condition of. military or 
police service and the main to nance of order. But when the 
Nazim and the JVlamth&s came to struggle for the revenue 
of Berar, they were loo powerful to let any subjects stand be¬ 
tween them and the full demand ; while, wherever the Mara- 
1 11 as got complete mastery, those Jceen financiers dispensed alto¬ 
gether with the services, ami therefore with the claims, of%n- 
uiistWarfhy and iuHueutinl collectors not directly subordinate 
to themselves. The deshmooks and desparidias have now no 
official duties, their families enjoying certain allowances which are 
charged upon the net land revenue. 

The tenures of land by grant of the sovereign power differ not 
essentially from the estates of the same kind all oyer India. 
These estates were always granted free. The jageer of Boirar 
seems to have been originally a mere assignment of revenue for 
military service and the maintenance of order by armed control 
of certain districts. In later times the grant wail pecasi on ally 
made to civil officers for the maintenance of due state and dig- 
nity. The interest of the stipendiary did not ordinarily extend 
boy on J his own life, and the jageer even determined at pleasure 
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e sovereign, or it was transferred on failure of service to an- 
other person who undertook the conditions* But some of these 
grants when given to powerful families acquired an hereditary 
character When Bemr was made over in Wb3 to tita British, 
gome villages were under assignment to jageerdars for the main¬ 
tenance ol troops, and these were given up by their holders. Up 
to that date, however, the system of tankha jageer t or assignment 
for army payments*—-by which whole pergunas ]u Bern had been 
formerly field—had barely survived. The irregularities of the 
eld practice were notorious, A few fo Ho were/ to enable the 
jageerdar to collect the revenue, were sometimes the only armed 
force really maintained ; no musters were held, and when troops 
were seriously called out the jageerdar made hasty levies, or 
occasionally absconded altogether. 

There are still several personal jageers without condition in 
Berar, which have been confirmed to the holders as a hvritable 
possession. But none of th^c were made hereditary by original 
grant, save only the estates given to pious or venerable persons 
—Saiads, fakeevs, pcdrzadm, and the like—and perhaps uu estate 
which was first assigned as an appanage to members of the reign¬ 
ing family. Other jageera have been obtain ea ky Court inter est* 
acquired by local officers during their tenure of power, or olldi- 
tea to them for maintenance of due state and dignity, and mc& 
holdings were often continued afterwards as u sort of tieipaitm 
which elided into inheritance. The term jag&&r seems m mean, 
in these districts, any rent-free holding of one or more whole 
mouzas. Almost every jageer title was given by the Delhi Em¬ 
peror or the one or two by the Pesluva; but not one full 

grant derives from the Bhonsla dynasty, which never arrogated 
to itself that sovereign prerogative. 

Other service tenures are these — grants allowed as a spe¬ 
cies of black -mail to secure immunity from the attacks of 
robber chiefs, laud allotted in pension to men who assisted in 
the collection of land-tax and the work of administration like 
our tehseel peons, and, commonest of all, the village grants of 
land to the menial servants of the village community and to 
aiuzans which are still more prized as hereditary possessions. 
Giants to religious or charitable institutions by ihc 
sovereigns or their deputies are yery numerous ; none of 
them date from a time earlier than the i7th century, aud 
most of these are under the seal of Auraugzelie to iUaho- 
medam band has been made over rent-free for the support 
of many mosques, Hindoo temples, holy places, tombs, dhu- 
rumsalas or hospices, and shrines innumerable, Money 
payments from certain revenues have been allotted, and the 
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«*&*• to collect dues from specified villages, . 

■'riots were for religious rites, .liturgies, or menial services at in, 

an 1 ocdesiastical family or "comtmnuty. The services have be¬ 
come obsolete, and the buildings decayed. These grants, or 
incuts, are now continued on condition of service and mam tern- 
auc# of buddings* 

Other grants are personal by origin It was very common for 
tV Moghul rulers, and for the Maratha# while they bad power, 
to make petty allotments of rent-free land for the maintenance 
of pmons whoso piety, poverty, or learning gave them some 
claim. Waste land was usually granted, often on a hfo-tenu e 
only but a little interest got the rent-free estate contmuei. to 
heirs, and tenures of this sort are among the oldest on the pio- 
vioee. 

Land Sewfintie.-*--The land revenue demand in 3872-73 wan 
3ds. 59,04,068 and the gross revenue Es. 80,97.824. Subjoined is 
a table showing the contributions to these totals oi the several 
districts with the population of each as ascertained by tho Census 
of 1867—since which signs of increase, especially in the town 
population, have been plainly observed :— 


Name of District, 

Land revenue 

in ‘ 

1872-73,: 

Qms roYcmne: 
in 

1S72-78. 

Population 

in 

1867. 

Akolah i«« 

OomrttottuCi *** 

Ellichp^ra 

Bnldariiib ... «** 

Woon 

... 

17,07,013 
14,26,000 
8,09*371 
9,30,772 
3*62,36tf 
4*87,039 

24,00,030 

21,61,747 

13,60,105 

10,75.888 

6,45,600 

604,662 

m, 134 
407,270 
344,338 
853,436 
477,361 
* 

U9.04.058 

£500,406 

60,97,834 

£809,782 

2^31,565 


Swm^.—The number of villages under British administration 
in Bern is 6,796. Of this number, 667 have to be measured, 
1,774 classed and 2,598 settled. The total increase of revenue 
to Hie province resulting from the survey settlements is Es, 
12,32,802 while the total cost of survey operations from the com¬ 
mencement has only amounted to Ks. 13,15,438 ao that an expen- 

* Tiiia district having boon formed &fto.r the Qensna w&ft taken* the figures for it 

cannot bo shown atfparafceJyj but uro included in those given for the Akolah Die* 
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j'trar Waste Lands. 

ex:ten ding over a ] 
yielding au animal return of £12%20& 

Waste Land s*—Approximately, the uncultivated area in the 
Pro vines ii 5,280,000 berm, of winch 1,000,000 are grazing land, 
2,200,000 cultivable and 2,020*000 imcultivable* Phe area ac¬ 
tually under cultivation is 3,001,000 acres. In the year 1865 
441 vs 11 ages were let out o n lease in the Woon distrint; o f theee 

201 were partially cultivated and 242 were altogether waste. 
During the succeeding 5 years, of the 242 waste villages 104 
were brought under cultivation; in f>9 preparation was being 
made to bring waste land under the plough, leaving 9 villages in 
which nothing was done, The ndos have been suspended since 
that lima 

There are no Government or Wards 1 Estates in Benin 
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PART 111 


CHAPTER I* 


LEGISLATION*. 


There arc four law-making Council in India—those of the 
Governor CiMeral, of Bengal, of Madras and Bombay. Each 
consists ot the iSxffeive Council with additional members 
repn?sentirig ilia non-official public, Native arid European, 

131 the Governor Geieral’s Council, aHo, there are generally 
three or four official members who advise or take charge 
of measures referring to the provinces, such as the North 
West, the Punjab, Bombay and Madras, The Lieutenant 
Governor, or Governor, of the Province in which the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature may sit, is ex officio a member of It. Ben¬ 
gal has no Executive Council The Governor General haa 
the power of veto on the legislation of the inferior Legisla¬ 
tures, ami the Secretary of State for India may advise Her 
Majesty to disallow the Acts of the Governor General's Council 


The Governor General’s legislative Council 


The following Acts were passed in 1872-73 
Act> No. VII . of 1372 to consolidate and anuwl lie law relating to 
the Courts in British Burmth 

The ’paul Ifeteafls to Sections three hundred ami seventy-two, three.hundred and 
gOYAuty-tlu'ee anti throe hundred and seventy-four, m for as they rotate to British 
Burma, of Act YIIR of 1350; to Section t wgntv4'hro* v section twenty-live and 
Bticdoufi twent^-soYon to thirty 1 -four, ot* Act XXHL of 1861 and to tho wtok of Act 
X, XXL, XIY* of 1863 and Act UL of 1866* 

Act No. VIII. of 1872, the Indian Income Tax Act. 

This Act eoaficd to be in Luce ojx the thirty-first drty of March 1878, except as to 
taxes payable* in respect of tho period previous to the thirty-that da y of Harch 
lb78 and us to penalties incurred under this Act. 

Act No. IT. of 1872, the Indian Contract Act. 

Tliio Act i-veale tho whole oE Acts XIIL and XIV. of 1840, Act XX. of 184 L \ct 
XXL of 18 4% Sections ft and If) of Act % of 1816, the whole of Act XV, of ISUG 
and tbo w hole of Ac t VIII. of I8GZ 

Ad No. X, of 1872, the Criminal Procedure Code, 

Act No. XI. of 1872, to provide for (he tn, at of offencee committed m 
pieces beyond British India and for the Extradition of Criminals. 

A cl No < XIK of 3872, to amend Act XII « of 18^0 (fh$ Native Pas* 
cengcr Ships Act,) 

This Act must as part of Act XU, of 187CL 
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Aa No. XI11. of 1872 , to mimd Act XV* of 1859 - 
Tms must be road with ami as part 01 Act XV* of J.S59, 

Act No. XIV* of 1872 , to exempt the Straits Settlement from- the 
Indian Emigration Act tj 18*1- 

Act No, JF of 1872, U consolidate and amend the law relating to 
tie solemnization in India of the marriages of Christians. 

Tina royals tbo whole Act V. of 1352, with the eruption of parts winch 
itiroady bsou repealed ; the whole Act V* of 1365 and the whuio of Act XXII. 
of lass. 

lei No, XVl of 1872, for imposing a duly on certain spirits t)imu* 
featured in British Burma* 

Act No. X VIL of 1872, for postponing the day on which the Cede of 
Criminal Procedure is to come into fores. 

Xo. ‘XVIIF of 1873, to amend the Indian Evidence. Act ? 1872, 
j ct f$ 0 XIX, of 1872, to emend the definition of ; Coin* contained in 
tht Indian Penal Code, 

Act No. XX of 1873 , to amend Act No. V . of 1872 , 

Act No, XXI. of 1872, to facilitate the admission of Native Military 
Jjunatics into AsplUms* 

Act No* XXII of 1872, to explain and amend Act X, of 1&59* 

.\ V i No XXIII, of 1872, for regulating the reimportation into 
British territory of goods cleared at Rangoon for the territory of 
the King of Aia. 

Ad No. XXIV. of 1872, fa repeal Bombay Emulation XIII of 1827- 
f for defining the Constitution of Courts of Criminal Justice, and 
the Functions and Proceedings thereof. J 
Section thirty-four, clause nine, is repealed. 

Act No. XXV. of 1873, to give the force of law to certain Buko 
relating to Salt in the Punjab. 

Act No* XXVI of 1872, to amend the Law relating to Opium in the 


Punjab* 

Aot No. XXVII of 1872, for postponing the (toy on which Pm Code 
of Criminal Procedure is to come fflify force m Sindh—namely the 
Isf April 1873. 

Act No, I of 1873, the Burma Courts' Amendment Arte 
Act No. II of 1873, theB irma Ferries Act* 

Act. No. HI* of 1873, the Madras Civil Courts 1 AcL 
Act No. IV* of 1873, the Punjab Municipal Act* 

Ad No, I’', of 1373, the Government Savings' Banks Aot 
id No. VI* of 1873, to amend the law relating to the transshipment of 
goods imported by steutner and for other purposed* 




Act No, rax °f 1373, the Northern India Canal ami Drainage Act 

Act No, IX. of 1S73, -o prolong the law relatin^) to appeals and 
reviews of Judgment in the 'Punjab* 

Act No. X of l 873, the Indian Oath i Act 

Act No. XL of 1873, to provide for the appointment oj Municipal 
Committees in thi Central Provinces anil for other purposes. 

Act No, XII . o/ l $73, for the repeal of certain obsolete Enactments, 

Act No, XIl L of 1 873, to amend the Law relating to timber floated in 
the rivers of British But mu* 

Act No, XIV. of 1H73, to provide for the security and application of 
the effects of Officers and Soldiers becoming insane on. service 1 but 
mt Tempiied, put on half f my, or discharged. 

Act No, XV, of 187$, to male better provision tor the appointment 
of Municipal Committees in the North Western Prevince and 
Oudk and for other purposes. 

Act No. XVI, of 1873, to consolidate and amend the Ldiri relating to 
Village and .Road Police in the North* Western Province. 

Act No X VII. of 1873, to provide for the liquidation of the debts 
of the Natvab Nazim of Bengal y a?ul for Ids protection against legal 
process, 

Act No, X VIII. of 1873, to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
the recovery of Limi in the North, Western Province. 

Act X. XJX, of 1873, to consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
L&nd Itevmm md the jurisdiction *j Revenue Officers in the North- 
Western Province. 


Bengal 

All important business pending before the Bengal Legislative 
Cornell was disposed of m 1872-73 with the exception of the 
Makomedan Marriage Bill The new law regarding embankments 
and drainage is one of very great importance, m also is the 
new Emigration Bill, which will satisfactorily settle a number 
of weighty questions relating to migration to our tea dis 
u icts The following ■Acts were passed. Though few in number, 
the work connected with them was heavy:— 

Act No. III. ot 1872, to amendtM Calcutta Port Improvement Act, 

Act 1. of 1873, to amend the Bait Act of 1861. 

Act No, li. or 1873, to amend the District Municipal Imrjhmfat 
Act and (he List rid Toxins' Act. 
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No* IJL of 1373, to ammd Section, 9, Act XT of 1819, and 
Section 27, Act XXI* 0 / 1850* 


Act No. I If of 1873, for the registration of lirth' mid deaths. 
Act No* F, of 1873,; to provide for a lighting rats in* Howrah. 


Tho Bill to provide for embankments and drainage, continued to oetmp? the 
ttendon of the Council and wad disonflaed With much car* both in fWnrmft'.-A »*./! 


attention of the Council and wad discussed with uiuch care both inConmiiUoe 
L q unoil, tuid referred more than once to ft Select Committee. The Bill was at ht t 


feas-H (1 by the Bengal Council in 187ft. 


An important. Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating U tho emigration 
of UlMtes to the districts of Amm, Oaefcur, and Sylhot, and to regulate contract 
hibour and service, wan introduced during the year and o-.cupied t,ho C ouncil 


much. 


Towards the elbae of 1873 a Bill was int rad need which provides a sys- 
tern for registering 1 Kuhomotpb marmcros Wild divorces* Under this Bill the 
Hagwimr will, as regards v*gi*tnitio*p hike the pbee which w«a filled by tho old 
/ fti*e now no longer recognized by law j and certilbd copies of extracts 
from hi-; reports will bu mu do pri : mlfacw proof of the fads recited tharoiu. It 
1 a not propose it that there should bo any compulHion or interference between the 
Muhom<xmi registrar and those who may voluntarily go to Mn lor marriage or 
cb vo me. 1 


Jtadia& 


Two Acts passed by the Conn fill received the assent of the 
Goveroor-GeiieniL and came into force during the year;_ 

Ag>. /■ of 18/2, for the better regulation of the Police wUhin the 
tariUrks subject to the Presidency of Fort Saint George. 

Thin received the assent of the Governor General m tko SOUi My 1812 and took 
O'tTecl from the lltit Juno 1872, 

Act Fa. II. of 1873, to extend the purposes for which Port Pules man 
be panted ly the Governor of Fort Saint George in Council. 

This received the assent of the Governor General on the 2ith Jlmo 1872 and took 
offset from the 1st September 1872* The object of the Act is to extend the nro- 
vision^ of Act XXII. of 1B5B, Section 7, under which tho loqtd Government* with 
the consent ot tho Governor-General in Council, ia authorized to make Port Buka 
for certain purposes 

A Bill to prevent the indiscriminate destruction of wild elephants, which w m 
passed by tho Ocmudl on the ilth April! 872 and reeved the assent of the Go- 
•v or nor on tho 19th idem, was disallowed by His Excellency the Govorncr^Gimerid, 
under date iho 10th June 1872, noc on .account of any principle involved m tho 
mea^urOj but in consequence of the wording of some of the sections. A similar 
measure, free from the defects paiijfcwd out was introduced into the local legis¬ 
lature on the 2 1st February 187.A and has, since the cIobo- of the year under 
rev row, boon pulsed by the Council, receiving tho as aont of IBs Excellency tho 

GoyoTuur-Goitornl. 


Bombay- 


Act No* III , of 1872, the Pembay Municipal Act 

Tho iiiqufry which wail mode in U 10 your T871 at tlio Rolioitation of tho Bonm 
of Ju&lkcs into tho state of i-ho finances of tlnj Bombay Municipality showed that 



Tht Bombay Legislative Council* 

■flbrm. of ike MtuiMrm! W accessary to mw o A more ejffi riant 

admininfatioo of the rtfeuioipal ©state <md ift^iuifcio'fclie Cbrpora0«jn to MtordbM 
j, rapxo direct and complete control ofCff its expenditure To effect the durigea 
which hud appeared to the Executive Qovomnuo.r^ to bo requisite, this mot*sure was 
devised unci adv&uUgc was taken ©f the oppomuity to conaolidjte and amend tho 
wovond Acts, with the exception of the l oan Acte, relating to Municipal ftdroittfo- 
tration in the city of BomW, and to introduce 6«oh additional provision for tho 
collection of rates and tasea and the regulation of ™iteUou bud omt subsidiary 
iwttera hud boon Suggested by the experience of the pasJ; six years. 

Ad jYo , /. 0 /1873, the Bombay Port Trust Ac if, 

lb waa desirable in the micro ots of the trade of Bombay to place tho conservancy 
and n anagOJhent of the harbour and of certain wharves and portions oF the fore- 
shore, the 'property of Government, in this hands of Trustees; rad this Act was 
parcel in order to provide for the constitution of a Trust, for tiuitubly arranging 
for the inanagbihenfe of tho property tc ho hold in Trust, to voafc tbs different pro- 
I : .'ticB in ’Jio Trust, to impose on iho Trustees the liabilities already iricurrud on 
jtccount of fcho prop,rtics, to confer on tini Traatcea power to ruiso rovefrua nnJ 
fluid-? to meet these liabilitiee and to provide for such prospective improveiaoiUa 
M might be dcazued to bo necessary for the accommodation of tbo trade* 
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POLICE, 


Ma&vas.—OM of the acts passed by the local Council las!, 
tear amended the prevailing regulations by authorizing the Go¬ 
vernment to declare what places shall be considered towns withm 
thr meaning of section 48 which empowers the police to dec! 
with nuisances. On March 31st the strength of the force wo a 
23 018 including office establishments and supervising staff. The 
total cost was °Bs. 88,48,674. If the salt, land, customs and 
: a il ^nuuds and the town of Madras be left out of consideration, 
ihe cost of each policeman was Its. 154, or 1 A annas per head 
of the population, the ratio of distribution being one policeman 
to every 1,750 of the ordinary inhabitants of the country. Seven 
officers and 677 men were departmental!;/ dismissed and 536 
were criminally convicted, the majority of the charges being of 
a petty nature. From the returns of the religion and caste it 
(appears that the men numbered 14,595 Hindoos, 6,018 Maho- 
luedans and 440 Christians, of whom 13,551 were able to read 
and write. There were 77 escapes from police custody, 64 being 
from subsidiary and 13 from other, jails, Forty-three of the 
fo'-mer and 10 of the latter were re-captured and, as 204 out of 
246 who escaped from “other custody” were caught again with 
four who had escaped in previous years, the gross result was 
323 escapes and 261 captures. Extensive frauds having occurred 
in the district of Gan jam, in consequence of collusion between 
the salt and police authorities, the interesting experiment wa« 
tried of employing for service as salt guards the Ooryah Naths 
or hereditary militia of Goomsoor, who hold land from Govern- 
ment on the feudal system. The call was responded to with 
alacrity ; and, as the chiefs are responsible for the good conduct 
of the men, every one of whom is also a landholder, the result 
as yet has been most satisfactory. 

The following table is an abstract of the police operations in. 
eases in which arrests were made without warrant 
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arm 1persons were murdered in various ways not de¬ 
tailed in tit# reports. Dacoity and till professioiml crime, in tlie 
old acceptation of the. term, is decreasing Indeed J ho latter may 
be Wiaosb said to be extinct* 

North Wedurn province .—As usual, the effect oi the unpres- 
perons agricultural year, was visible in the police rot mas, ii a 
tnuaber of offences reported being much larger and the propor- 
th.ui higher, than in 1872. Xlfe percentage of conviction* to 
4 ;nines was 2571 par cent, and snore than four out 6f every five 
c h e $ j u due al ly p rose cut ad w e ro s 11 coess fu 1—a |es u 11 Co v w hie h 
the department may well take credit. The total strength of the 
Provincial and Municipal Police Force was §2j|&8 men, or 27 for 
-very HMKH) of the population, The force is recruited fro iff 
tinwiig till castes and religions. The reconstitution of the 
Village Police was almost com pie led and in alt but a 1 
frw districts these men now receive lived wages besides thev 
traditional perquisites, instead of irregular and uncertain pay- 
incuts in money or in grain or laud. The entire cost uf the 
Department was £472,376* Deducting the cost of Municipal 
and Village Police, the expenditure on the Constabulary Folic; 
was £259,437, or £20,001) less than last year* This reduction 
of expense was accomparried by a marked increase of efficient;} 

T he hut nbe r o t m urd era w as 31G au d o f p r o fes s i on at poise run g 
cases DX in six cases rite poisoner was cum-if:ted and in two 
committed to the Sessions. In nunc of these cases does there 
seem to be any ground for believing that the poisoners belonged 
to ou organized fraternity, Jt is merely a rude form -f robbery 
committed uu unwary travellers and the drug employed M 
generally dhatoora, which, as a rule, only causes temporary insen- 
sibflity. In dacoiftes the same measuie of success was not oW 
tain&d, In 1871, b2 cases were under enquiry and 29 con vie* 
% tjotis w c re o b ta i tt ed ; in 1872 the n u m hers w ere 8 L an & 28 . But 
last year, of S|8 persons anestee], 151 were convicted, while tins 
year o li 1 y 110 w ere co n vie ted o ut of 2 88, D u r i ng t h o y e a r ]> r i - 
po sal s w c u t u p to tli e U o v e r n m e n t, of I n dia, to p ro cl aim as o r; - 
rmrnd tribes the Bowreeahs of Bedew lee, the Kabo oralis and 
Aheeriahs of certiM villages m Ktalgthe Bow recalls of Cawn- 
pore, and the Sonownabs of Lullutporo. r jSanction was received 
in the lirst two cases and the Act is now in force* Its effect i j 
that a register of tlie members of each family is kept up und 
they am compelled to be present at roll-calls, which are held at 
mi cert the periods: they cannot thus wander away on tide v uj k 
excursions and are compelled to devote themselves to the traded 
and pursuits which they profess to folio w, but which formerly 
were only a cloak for robbery 
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The state of crime in 1873 was more satisfactory 
than i hud been for a long time past—the effect chiefly of good 
harvests arid cheap prices. The number of offences ciigiiizabb 
by the Police (44,451) shows, indeed, a slight increase as 
cnppared with the preceditig year; but in all the more impor¬ 
tant clmisas of crime—-offences* against public tranquillity, s$£ 
rlous offences against the person, serious offences against pro 
pitrfy and minor offences against the person—theri was a de* 
crease* The only noticeable exception to tire general decrease 
of heinous crime was in the case of murders in the Peshawar 
distrust. These attained the formidable number of 102, being 
i]early one-third of the aggregate number of murders In the en¬ 
tile Province. The Patlmus, however, are a people full of fierce 
enmities aud factious with a keen sense of injured honour ; 
and t bay possess a bovder cl ose at haud fo;r fligh t, t hei r n eigh - 
hours sympathising with the murderers, or fearful of giving 
evidence against them. 

The total strength of the police force was 20>194, fifty*seven 
of whom only were. Europeans, The cost of keeping up this body 
of men amounted io :$*#, 29,52,949. 

Owrth .—Notwithstanding the great increase in the number 
of crimes reported, the police, which was at the same strength 
as during the preceding year, investigated a greater proportion 
of cases. It is satisfactory to find that the offence of rioting, 
which for many years bad been steadily ou the increase, 
was not nearly so prevalent during the year under review. 
The chief increase was in thefts and that most of them were 
of a petty nature is shown by the fact, that out of a total of 
79,041 no less than 62,530 wore thefts of property valued at less 
than Bis. 5* The number of thefts of grain rose from 12.429 io 
1871 to 23,662 in 1372, proving beyond all question that many 
persons were driven to crime by want* Cases of murder aud 
a.ttemp6 to milrder, were not so ninne v ou$ as usual, 'J 1 1 1 e fo 1 iow- 
iog table shows the number to be lower than in arty year 
muce 1367 
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Oni hundred and-forty-eight; persons were arrested, of wliofa 
eighty-two only were convicted. The strength of the Police 
Eovee was 673 Officers and 4,893 men the cost Bs, 9,12,449 





of cases convicted to cases decided yrfks#&'li. 
^tpctatrof pafeona com4ep| to parsons brought to trial 1 
Ju cases of noting, trespass, theft and so forth 41,043 persona 
>ver$ summoned by Mflgktmte mo main and of these IS,4-17 
were discharged without trial. Charges of the above nature 
are cognisable by the policy but the practice of direct action oy 
the Id Agistracy is not discouraged, ns it lends to tue civics being 
inure readily dropped, if, as so' often happens, they turn out 
t;> be really more of a civil than of a criminal nature* 
Sven in the case of grave crime inquired into by the police 
there was, as visual, a large number which it was found necessary 
to refer as fake for the orders of the Magistracy, There was a 
decrease of eighty in the actual number of reported cases return¬ 
ed to be fake, while the percentage fell from 36*4 to 322 US 
compared with the results of 1871 

MoTnti&y .—There wap a. slight but general improvement 
in the proportion of persons accused of crimes which were 
followed up to conviction in this Province, Kpr tlic Wor¬ 
th em Division the returns show 53 against 48 per cent., in the 
Southern Division 48 as compared with 44 5 per cent, while in 
Sindh there is an advance from 57'S to 6032 per cent, -Iho 
proportion of stolen property recovered, on the other band, ft il 
off, the slight rise from 38 to 40 per cent in the Nor them. Dm- 
bion being more than met by the decrease in the Southern Di¬ 
vision from 47 to 43 and in Sindh from 07'2 to (10 h per coin. 
In the case of non-cogtvliable offences the iow pr^pcrtiou oi con¬ 
victions to prosecutions attracted the attention of Government. 
The explanation would seem, however, to lie in the too free issue 
by Magistrates of warrants ami summonses on cx-poric com¬ 
plaints, rather than in injudicious action on the part ot the 
T 'jUcc, The large number of departmental punishments as com* 
pared with rewards and the small proportion of tiie constables 
who car read and write, are points to be regretted. The inquiry 
into the state of the village police was continued, but no 
special changes were determined upon. The administration ol. 
police in the City of Bombay was successful, order was pre¬ 
served throughout the year and a remarkably large proportion, 
—22 per cent,— of the cases taken up by the police were prose¬ 
cuted to conviction. b , 

Bengal .—The chief feature of the police administration m ^on- 
gal in 1872-73 was the rout distil vim nee at Pubim. The ryots who 

wore hard pressed by the worst zemindars and who had nearly 

yielded, obtained the support of their fellows, who knew that 
their turn would come next -and a very extensive 1701 s unioa 
was formed and rapidly spread, Then, as is so apt to happen ui 
you XVlli, 2 m 



BmtjaL 

bases/ snme of the men of the union com gutted them solves 
breaking the peace and the Jaw* There \mk a violent and 
threatening outbreak, of which of course many bad character# 
tooIf ad vo.ntfiga T h e deeds of fcli e rioleva were onormoud/ex- 
aggerated; in reality they did nothing of a my &trociou^chara :- 
ter, but ‘..there- were serious breaches of the peace, a little plunder 
o f p i p j> e r I y a n d so me old quar re l s we re w o i k e i. 1 o ff Thor e w 
Vj o ins|'of life nor an y serious personal injury* But the land ho!dfu¬ 
el ass Wpj thoroughly alarmed and terrible stories of the atroci¬ 
ties eommilbxl by art excited Jacquerie were told all over 
Bengal and partly believed in* The rioters never for a moment 
v d iitHi the authority of Government; they never went further 
tiian to report that the Zemindars were to be abqjfoheil and they 
were to be the Queerfs ryots. The peace was completely restored 
without military or other extraneous aid and the rioters have 
been duly punished. The District Police oft ho Lower Provinces 
re m ai ue id on very m uch the same foo ti ng as it was ) as if y e a r* 
In Am some small saving was effected by dispensing with a 
District Superintendent in the Khasfee till3 b, where crime was 
mutely nominal and by other slight reductions here and there ; 
but the strength stood at 22,040 men of all ranks afe an actual 
cost of K& 42,07,068. The figures relating to cognizable crime 

fttand Hi us 

mi . 1878- 

t ropovt^rl 70,8i;U 112,888 

>• u rail t 'r nVrewtu d *., * 72,8 J 7 88*821 

Ditto ilnftlly convictotl 36,813 48,J3$t 

Ditto acquitted 88,805 82,563 

Eighty-one thousand tbre e hu n dred and 11 1 i r fcy - th i e e c o g i i i a:aids 
caw's were before the Magistrates for trial and convictions wero 
obtained in 35 5 per cent.,—nearly 4 per cent, more than last year; 
80,702 persons were put on triad, of whom 59 5 per cent, were 
finally convicted and 415 per cent* acquitted. Of murder them 
w ere 314 true cases roported ; I f)0, or 40 6 per cc ti t*> o nIy were 
detected and though 1,100 persona were arrested, only 32jt 
wore coil vie ted. Twelve were murders by dace its, IS by 
robbers {chiefly murders of children for their ornaments), 
TO by poison—all domestic crimes—and the rest ordinary 
murders, The exciting causes cannot always be ascertained; 
/ii!. a may be noted that 72 wives were murdered by their 
fmsh uda ; IS husbands by their wives or tlii wivea 1 para- 
Mtnus; 4t'6 paramours by the husband or relatives; 8 women 
by their relatives on account of intrigues ; SO persons were 
killed in riots, generally land disputes; 24 children were 
humic ml for the sake of their ornaments; 11 illegitimate 
ifchUdrea were made away with; 0 people were killed by 
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4ole province there is one regular policeman to 4-tf_ 

item miles and a population of! ,919, and m chswkrydar io 
r 14 square miles: ami a population ot 354; while W u,( "j® 

u a policeman to every 861 per sous and m tautonmems one .o 

^Ventral Frovi-we.—'VU effect of the harvests w gtmemlly to 
ha traced in the Police returns of the year and the knowledge 
h J S the early part of \m the price of food was high might 
ho thought, to explain the fact that the number ot offenses cogur- 
aatjle by the Police increased from 23,000 to 30,000. i hi 1 ' 
increase indeed occurred among offence* against property 
h. usebreakiug, tlieft ami cattle theft, which ^creased h» i 
17 5UU to ^4 100. There seems tlieretor? a very Ole mi 
nectiou between the increase in the price of food ami the increase 
in crime, but in spite of this it has been deemed moyo 
with all the known facts of the case to asetm, --e - J 
part of the increase of crime to better reporting and 
more honest, recording of repotted offences. u man) «*• * 

u-icts it has come to this, that the most tnflmg matto 3 
reported as an offence, under the belief that evprylmi D 
can possibly be made an offence should ba rppoited, evep 
though no inquiry or assistance on the part, ot the, l ol , ■ y 
quired ; and the estimated value of the property stolen m a Very 
large proportion of the reported theft cases is .utterly Mgi|» n- 
cant, while the reports of the theft of a hanniul or Up kf* 
are very numerous. Be the cause of the increase wloi. i n Jb 
manner in which the Police department performed its dug 
was satisfactory. The Police investigated Sf per oeuff u, m 
cases reported and obtained convictions m ob p»»" * 
o r in 43 per ce u t, of cases i q v es t i gated. -they arrested 

persons, of whom they diwhaiged 15 per cent, without bn £ <> 
them to trial. Again, SH per cent, of those arrested #|P ut ^**4 
the percentage of convicted to arrested being 7— 10St ' u ‘‘ * ' , 

rmt‘unfavourable and show that the Police 'vere u«l .on y 
active b u t c a re f u l i u t h e i r investigations and proceedings. ' - - 

crimes are fortunately rare iff this Province anc ■ 'Id . u ^ 
shown tenancy to immm. Tk« rr»,moml W.M forg 
numbers 7,379 of alt ranks, the Municipal |ohco|f0. [ ^ i j 
lmsr costs lie, 11.99,000, the latter Kb. 9b.000 pet am. uo. 
d.KcUisive of Feudatory States, there is one £ 

every ten square miles, one for every thousand oy - 1 
latum, while the number of cogtmtab e 
of population is 37. This constitutes-&e entoe 1 
pf the Central Province. In other parts ot India-the 



British Burma. 


fonns a body of policemen supplementary to tbe 
regular Coast^ujary. awl are more or Jess u ml e^tbacontrol 
of the Police officers The pay rf these SttpplOm ntary min 
^ giv^u' editor m the shape of a repr-free tenure or of n 
inGirtidy eajjli allowance* Thus in the North Vd .r.mu ) J rp- 
viucc the number of village policemen is not less than 50,000 * in 
tiie Punjab nearly 2S,0U : 0. m Oudb about 00,000, •$$ t\m Pro- 
vmeo there am the village Kotwals, but their position dinars 
v e r y m ate riaity from t hat of the rural Pol i ue else vv he re. T r i e v r.i ro 
Hiui ply the village servants, the servants of the Patel or. iUrdgiV* 
zav ? and it is to the master not to tl. a servant til at i.heGovorn 
3 Uiirit olbceis look for the proper reporting of offences emmmUol 
in their villages. By m tom tin; KoUval is the pemm whom 
the Malgimrs employ to make these reports and to aid the Po¬ 
lice in tli(sir emptivies into any ease ; but the Kot'val is not a 
policeman and is not responsible directly For the perform mice of 
tioy duty commoted with crime any more than any other viflagM 
It is the village head not the village servant who is charged with 
police responsibilities in the village. This was the stn-e of 
things before the introduction of the r eg dint Police hi 1*68 and 
it has not since tlien been altered, nor does it appear desirable to 
relievo the village headman of any of his responsibility h) mak¬ 
ing a Government servant of the village drudge andf placing him 
under the orders of the regular Police. 

British Burma .— 'Pot 14,263 cognizable offences l£v553 por¬ 
ous were placed on trial, aa catopared with IGi>79 pm> 
who were tried for 1 1,2:16 cognisable offences m 1*71. 
Tim large number of persons tried in proportion to the 
n imbcr o: eases is a very favourable feature iu the working 
< t tlie police of this Province. Seventy-six per eeuk of 
thc^e tried in 1871 were convicted and m lb7% 7 7 per cent or> 
in other words, while the number of cognizable offices is nearly 
identical in both years the number of persons convicted i tie vended 
from J 2 t 8 17 to 14,393, showing that tlie police wore active 
and intelligent in arresting criminals. The proportion of cases 
carried to conviction, improved from 52 to oil per cent, 
There were only sixty-five cases of daeoity of winch 21 were 
committed by marauders bom forgigateri 4 }Spry^pnij;Sipally iu the 
Teimsserim Division—so that th© home” ducoities immbo^d 
only 44* Agaiust those foreign marauders* the police wer|actiys 
and, on the whole, successful. On the frontier of the Salween Di&^ 
triot formidable gangs of Shan and llaoeunee robber# entered on 
several occasions and were almost always encountered by the. po- 
]k :( v although oftbii with very disproportionate numbers. .Th© 
aiaturc of the work may bo arrived at from the lact that 1G o£ tlm 



Outers xrM> shot in British territory. But cattle the? . 

1 , fail from J,85S cases m 1870 to 847 in 2871, again rose to 
950 _ an increase of nearly 100 cases. This, however, does not 

ri-i.tiy express the course of the crime, which fluctuated oonbi- 

deraily in the various districts. 

Jt is not to be wondered at.that the Burman.i should, compared 
willr the Indians, find police work uoutt.racti ' 0 ; but it is veiy no-, 
cessrtry to watch whether their willingness to join the department 
is lessened from year to year. 'The #*m given m the last 
Police report show'that the service is, if judged by the proportion 
of voluntary resignations, becoming gradually more enticing, la 
1 pi : ;7 twenty-five per cent, of the police voluntarily resigned the 
Mir vice, while in the past year the proportion was only fourteen 
per cent 

Mrttr.—Thfe police of this little Province number 2,632 
and cost only Us. 4,81,1-16, there being one polhmimm to about 
1,000 persons and nine square miles. Oi 8,605 cognizable 
eases 8.003 were enquired into by the police on their own 
motion aud the rest by order of the, Magistrate. There were 
apprehended 11,104 persons, of whom 72 23 per cent, were 
convicted, The total amount of stolen property was Ks. l.DO.ibb, 
of which 2554- per cent., against 31'65 in 1371, was re¬ 
covered. Eleven thousand persons passed through the hands 
of the police in 1872 and 9,823 were arrested . swo ifctu. 
Most of the serious offences were committed in the first 
half of the year, as in 1871 they fell mostly in the latter half. 
“1 have little doubt,” writes the Inspector General, “ but that 
the distress in West Berar, which followed the scanty rainfall of 
1871, was the chief cause of much crime in the beginning of 
the past year also,” In support ol tills opinion is the fact ■ - - u t 
half the dacoitees and robberies in the province took place in 
A lull ah and Buldanah, the two districts which suffered most 
from drought and in which the highest prices of food (wheat 
and jowarreo) prevailed. The number finally convicted was 
8,027, or 72'28 per cent., against 7t'S in the post year, in 
connection with this improved percentage, it is satisfactory to 
record that in the year under report the number of persons 
punished for nuisances—generally a sure find for a policeman 
who wants to improve his average of convictions—lias been less 
than ia tire two previous years. The proportion of those releas¬ 
ed Without trial was 16’52 per cent. ; of those acquitted or dis¬ 
charged after trial 9'46 per cent. 

Mysore,— -The police of this part of India were in a transition 
state' owing to the pending introduction of the village system, 
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t'fo (ionartniev . is also scantily officered. Nevertheless ^ha 
r^wults -of I lie year, although they cannot be termed also* 
!, !\ satisfactory, compare not unfavourably with those at¬ 
tained in other provinces and certainly shew an improvement 
over previous years. The police arrested fewer persons than 
in'-he previous year, hut the ratio of convictions was 
In the bangalore District, the population 
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of which >s 

82^,354, 2.1 r,3°persons wefe arrested against 3,00 J in 18 7 i - 72* 
Of these 775 per cent, were convicted against 73 in the pre¬ 
ceding, year. In tW other districts, the total population of 
whleli - is 47227,058, the number of persons arrested was 5,854* 
and of these 3.7/9 were convicted- The total number of per- 
punished during the year was 15,926, as against 12,474 
in 1&71 ; 40 were sentenced to death, 28 to transportation 
fy„. Hf e and 1,204 to rigorous imprisonment, as against 32 f 
23, and 17229, respectively in 1871-72. There was thus 
an increase in the number of heinous offences which it 
is not. easy to account for, but which cannot justly be hud at the 
door of the Police, 

Q oor g^A# in she previous years, the Regular or Town Police 
comUfc'ti of two duffedars and 24 peons, but was maintained at a 
total cost of Rs. 1 ,740 as against only Rs, 1,59b in 1871, the in- 
or a^e being due to a sum of Rs. 1(12 expended on account of 
allowances an d contingencies. The District or Rural Police con- 
l\x\ *\ of 3,829 ryots holding lands on reduced assessments. The 
proportion of the total police force to area and population was 
nearly the same as in 1871, being one policeman to half z square 
utile of the area and to 21) persons of the population. 

The value of property stolen in tbe year amounted to about B& 
1 f 7£0 iu 85 cases, but oul) property of the value of Its, 1,323 in 
32 cases \tm recovered* 
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Madras.—IZxdnsWe of village magistrate*, 
effieeis exercised criminal jurisdiction beyond the local l.n»%> 
tjje High Gou t: Appellate junwdiction was also excised 11 
all Um Station Courts and by ninety-seven oJ the nmgisUates. 
The ratio of appeals to convictions was■ 



#r&m tlio SuFMagwtrutea to ibo Superior 
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Ninety-seven sentences of death were referred hy 1 i'e ^ession 
Courts to the High Court for confirmation. In ; 5 cases they 
were confirmed and in 13 commuted to transportation for h e- 
% %m offences against tire State, 361 cases were convicted, 
the most important being that known as 

case in which forged notes of the Madras .circle for Ks. 1,«M0 
each were paid by cue duggaoatha Pontaloo^u^jr Ujejun^ 
Veiida'tatcliWlMHi lyah, to a saw-car m JBenares to the extent oi i u 
and a half lakhs of rupees. Two hundred and s^ty-eight oaaes o. 
murder were dealt with but convictions were obtained m 99 
only. Eight murders were committed by robbers, 1« by moans 
of y poison add the remainder m other ways. Of J 3 “® es ■ 0 
culpable homicide, 59 were convicted. Dacoi,ie ? num c 
jig beiuw nine in excess of the number committed m the 
previous rear, but far short of that for 136S and 1809. Of 
ffi 313 Am' repotted, only 67, « m P» cent »«o de- 
tected and of property lost to the value of Ks. (hv US 
oniv Kg. 7,352 was recovered, The Inspector-Gei u;u 
repqfts that the cirouinstances formerly attending the com¬ 
mittal of this crime have greatly changed and the toituies 
and savage barbarism of the old torchlight gang robbery arc 
now rarely heard oi. Under the head of robbery there was 
an increase of 50 cases, chiefly in the districts of -Mulabai, Coim¬ 
batore and North Arcot. dTere were 274 inuuim lOQ ca.cs 
of culpable and four ^justifiable, homicide, and 1,450 suicides, 
which included. 929 cases of drowning 43< oi taamjad 
47 owing to poison. Of the accidental deaths Id waul eu 
from railway accidents, 25C from wild beasts, 569 from snake¬ 
bite and 6,u76 from drowning. „ ’L*] 

Bombay.—The criminal returns show well this year, a geneiul 
decrease being observable. In the City of Bombay there was 
a falling off from 29,000 to 23,464 and in the Regn.ation dis¬ 
tricts 703 fewer persons were accused than in Ihe previous year, 
vot, xvin, 3 N 




Bombay. Bengal , 

wfi^e in Sindh there was a decrease of 1,379 in the number a 
offence and of 1,499 in tins number of I ritis, There was li ttfe 
change in the proportionof serious offenttfe to the total amount 
of crime, an increase under the hcada of Theft, Robbery, House¬ 
breaking and Forgery being balanced by fewer eases of False 
Evr deuce, Grievous Hurt, Hap& and Highway Robbery, The 
uumber of dacoilies attracted the notice of Government arid 
special inquiries were inaUtabed* The result *yas, however, on 
the whole, satisfactory, showing that the increase was due in 
great measure to the entry of crimes technically d&coifctes, but 
committed by persons who were not robbers by profession, 
A hundred and forty-four more sentences Rum in the previous 
year were appealed against The percentage of success, 18*66, 
is only sligjitly in excess of 15'3, the corresponding return 
for Civil Courts, The proportion of appeals war: highest iu 
Iiulnagiri and in the districts of the Kama tic. 

Bengal —Already the new Criminal Procedure Code 
working smoothly and with a remarkable absence of friction 
of any kind. The returns still show the urgent need of 
more active superintendence of the working of the subordinate 
courts. At the Sessions on the original side of the High Court 
i K 04 persons were dealt with, S were discharged without trial, 58 
acquitted and 138 convicted. In the Sessions Courts of tbo 
interior 4,559 persons were dealt with* 3.1 being discharged, 
1,4 55 acquitted and 2,535 convicted. The Magistrates of ail 
grades bad before them 160,972 persons, as against 155.504 in 
Ib71, Of these 37,397 were discharged without formal trial, 
34,062 finally acquitted, 80,802 convicted, and 4,084 commit¬ 
ted ; 533 died, escaped, or were transferred. Seventy-eight 
pei sons w eve executed, 275 transported for life, 49 trans¬ 
ported for a terra of years, 25,871 sentenced to pernd servi¬ 
tude or rigorous imprisonment, 3,342 whipped and 57,163 
fined. 

District Magistrates heard 3,727 appeal* from their subordi- 
nates, Of these they rejected 568, confirmed the sentence in 
j .996, modified it in 343 and reversed it in 612. The Sessions 
Courts had 9,901, of which ’they rejected 1,406, confirmed r.en- 
to uce in 5,544, modi Rod it m 76b and reversed it in 1,498. The 
High Court had 1.891, upholding the sentences in 1,423, modify- 
log them in 97 and reversing them in 137. There were 469 appli¬ 
cations for revision, in 247 of which the lower courts* judgment 
was upheld, in 26 modified and in i 90 reversed> On the whole,, 
the population of this Province is averse to violent or heinou s 
dime. Rioting and unlawful assembly and affrays contributed 
3,6IS out of the total number of cases reported ; 10,934 persons 
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I tied for this offence, of whom 7,003 were ton rioted, b — 

' evidence, though common enough in the courts, is seldom pro¬ 
secuted and is difficult to bring home- Ik 050 cases Opjh persons 
were tried and 270 were convicted. There were 800 murders 
and culpable homicides, and attain [its at those crimes, for which 
1,715 persons were apprehended ; of; these 552 were convicted. 

Under kidnapping 3,4)3 cases are shewn and of 4/ persons 
tried only IK) were convicted. Thefts gave a total of 27,875 
cases, but only 21,7 20 persons were put on trial arid 10,307 con¬ 
victed for this offence ; very many cases are undetected. Oocoity 
allows 420 cases, in which 1 ,885 persons were tried and 500 con¬ 
victed. Many of these, however, are only technically called dacoity, 
dacoities of the old style comparatively seldom occuring. Crimi¬ 
nal trespass in the forii| of house-breaking gave.11,293 casriS, in 
which only 2,016 persons were convicted out of 0,1)0“ put on 
trial. This offence is always ineffectually dealt with and is pe¬ 
culiar to Behai as assault is to Eastern Bengal. Offences against 
marriage numbered 0,613; 2,025 persons were put ori trial and 
283 convicted. These cases chiefly occur in the Eastern and 
Mahomed an districts, where the nika system of marriage tends 
to multiply offences of the class, wliile the absence of any gener¬ 
al registry of marriages and divorces prevents proof being 
had of the facts necessary to support the charge in court. Anew 
law for regulating Mahomedau marriages was under consideration, 
Eor defamation "571) persons were put on trial and of these only 
132 weie convicted. 

North Western Province, — As was to be expected from 
%ho increase of crime, the work ot the Criminal Courts com¬ 
pared unfavourably with that of the previous year. The 
percentage of convictions to trials Saras 6!)—the same as in 
(671. The hulk of the crime reported was not of a heinous 
character and in four out of every seven cases the punishment; 
was fine only; and the proportion of fines realized to fines imposed 
was 7S per cent. The proportion of appeals that succeeded be¬ 
fore the Sessions Court was only 24 percent. .1 he statistics 
of the graver offences are shown in the following table :— 
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1871* 

1872, 
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North I Vtstem Provinet. Punjab, 

Including those inn prisoned and fined and imprisoned ami 
flogged, 22,228*' persons were sent to Jail during she year. Of 
these 21,147 were sentenced to rigorous and 1 3 0S1 to simple, 
imprisonment. The highest percentage of oouvietioos was 
obtained in Humeevpore, where it was 91, iu Bestee 89, in 
Delira Doon and Banda 88, in Mlrzapore 86, in tioossnffer- 
nusrs'ur and in Moradabaci, where it was 80, .the lowest per¬ 
centages of convictions were in Gurhwal, where of S persons 
committed, ouly 2 were convicted; iu Lulhttpore, whereof 4 
persons committed, only 2 were convicted : in Benares, where ilia 
percentage was 50, in Allygurh. 09 and in Sahar unpore 01. 

faufijab.—fm average duration of cases in Magistrates’ Courts 

_ij )e ’period elapsing between Urn date of the case being 

received to the date of its decision—was 8 days and the 
duration of cases committed to the Sessions—the period 
elapsing from the date of decision—was 46 days. The per- 
Centime of acquittals on appeal was, in the case of ap¬ 
peals ° to District Officers, 21; and in the case oi appeals 
to Sessions Judges, 10. Upon tire whole there is evidence 
of increased care in the conduct of cases and greater atten¬ 
tion to procedure; hut there are two points demanding special, 
attention— the necessity for combined action on the part of 
District Officers in dealing with bad chameMsrs, and for securing 
the iuffiictiou of adequate sentences on habitual offenders. Ac¬ 
tion was taken by the Government ia regard to both these 
matters, 

The number of cases brought to trial iu the Magltferial. Courts 
was 62,978, involving 128,024 persons, of whom 27,560 wore ar¬ 
raigned for non-baLl;<.ble aud 100,464 for bailable, offences. Of 
the 27,360 persons brought to trial for mm-boliable- offences, 65 
per cent, were convicted or committed to the Sessions, as com¬ 
pared with 64 per cent, in the previous year, and 60 per cent, iu 
1870; and of the 100,464 per sons brought to trial for bailable 
offences, 50 per cent, were convicted, being the same proportion 
as iu the year before. The number of Sessions cases disposed 
of in Commissioners' Courts .was 455, involving 906 persons. Of 
persons tried 02 per cent, were convicted. The percentage of 
convictions was highest iu the Lahore and Hissar divisions, 
and lowest in Delhi and Derajat. Of the persons punished 
bv Magistrates and Sessions Courts, 140 were sentenced to 
death, 'll 8 to transportation for life and l to penal servi* 
tude-' '14 783 persons were punished with rigorous impri- 
'v.nmcnl, and 790 with simple, 10,272 persons were 
Sued iu addition to imprisonment and 49,093 were lined 
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r , i PUB Aliment;; COO persons were whipped in addi- 
tioa to some other puowlimewt and S>8 Received .stnjpes 
solelv Tbe number of appeals preferred to Magistrates 
of districts from the decisions of the subordinate Magisterial 
Courts was 2,287, or 189 less than in the previous year. In 12 
Der cei ,t„ of these cases the appeal was rejected a tinnne, in. bd 
L r C ent." the order of the lower Court was upheld, iri 14 per cent 
modified and in 21 per cent reversed. The number oUppeais 
©referred to Sessions Courts from the decisions of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and Magistrates exercising full powers was 3,070, against 
*? 178 in the previous year. In lb per cent, of these cases, the 
appeal was rejected, in 73 per cent, the order of the lower court 
wa\ upheld,in'7 per cent, modified mid in 10 per cent, reversed. 

Qtuih .—On the last, day of 1872, there were in fdt 104 
persons exercising judicial functions in Oudh, of whom 11a 
were paid and 49 unpaid. The latter class consists almost 
ontivelv of landholders who have been invested with judiam 
powers, all these gentlemen were natives and they disposer (it 
4,872 cases last year. . 

Xhc number of offences reported exceeds that of any tov- 
mer year and the increase is attributable to bad seasons 
imd unfavourable harvests. The number of persons brought 
to trial showed sin increase oi 3,324, but notwithstanding 
this the number of acquittals fell off by 579. Due person 
only was tried for an offence against the State. -Nat-pat 

inu^Ii had been proclaimed in 1858; ho was arrested ^ at 
Myimoovee disguised as a fakeer and having been convicteu of 
he\n& a leader of rebellion mid of participation in an attack on 
the English fugitives from FuLfeligurh* was sentenced to death, 
Tliis seuteiiee, however, was commuted to one o£ transportation 
for life. Eiebtydour persona were under trial for offences con- 
needed with "coinage, or nine more than dining the prace.d- 
m r year, and thirty-nine of them were convicted.^ Cases 
of° kidnapping, of all kinds, increased in number, 17S jper- 
sons feeing under trial for this offence in 1^71 and m 
the past year. As a rule, girls are not kidnapped for m unmo¬ 
ral purpose, but for maniago, A. 1 lajpoot is oftoti ready to 
many such girlscustom forbids him to take a wife except from 
certain clans and being too poor to stand the expenses oi a regu¬ 
lar vnarna-ge he readily allows himself to believe that the kid¬ 
napped girl is of a suitable caste; Hence it is that many a 
Rajpoot proud of his lineage has wed the daughter of a Passes 
oi* a Mussulman ; and frequently the blood ofan old Thabo' r 
fatally is less pure than that of almost any other caste. But the 
crime, with whatever object it may be committed, is a detest- 
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ooCi The number of persons sentenced to imprisonment 
agistrates was 32,037 4M7 wore whipped, or nearly 

tbaa half the number in 1872, Two persons were sen¬ 
tenced to transpovtutiou for a term of years, forty-one for life and 
twenty*six to de$th. 

Omfaal i K rovince.~T he system of employing Honorary Ma¬ 
gistrates in the interior of districts had some extension during 
the past year. Now there are forty places where but for the re¬ 
sidence of an Honorary Magistrate there would be no Magis¬ 
trate at all, and 98 places in all where Magistrates* Courts 
are formal There was no increase of crime except of that 
cognizable by the Police, and the number of persons brought 
before the Courts was greater in proportion us the persons 
arrested by the Police were more numerous. In all 47,142 
persons were brought before the Magistrates, 34 per cent com!tig 
before Honorary officials showing that a very considerable pro¬ 
portion of the Magisterial work is performed by them. Altogether, 
of the person brought to trial, 36 percent, wore discharged or ac¬ 
quitted, and the remainder were convicted, with the exception of 
207, who died, escaped or were transferred, and Ml who remain¬ 
ed under trial when the year closed. Twenty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and sixty persons were punished,64 percent being 
fiaed, imprisoned and 11 whipped only; 21 persons wore sen¬ 
tenced to transportation and 18 to execution. The fines were as 
a rule moderate n amount; in nearly four-fifths of the cases 
being leas than R& 5. And similarly the number of stripes given 
to persons whipped was not great; indeed, in a considerable num¬ 
ber of cases it would appear that when whipping was resorted to 
as a punishment, the punishment was too light. Imprisonment; 
to ordered in comparatively few cases, and here also the ten- 
d e hi cy was to so u ten ce c o h v i c ts to sh o r t p er iodst, m o re t b an h a If of 
those sent to prison being sentenced to less titan two months and 
only lb per cent, to more than six. Police cases were dis¬ 
posed of on an average in tsvo and a half days: cases on com¬ 
plaint in nine days, ninety per cent, of the witnesses summoned 
were discharged after a single day's attendance, 7 per cent, after 
two days. The number of appeals from convictions was 1,971, 
while‘iu only 512 cases was the conviction reversed. 

British Jhmruz* —The total number of non-bailable offen¬ 
ces decreased from 9170 to 8,121. or 11 per cent., the 
bailable offences slightly increasing from 13,802 to 15,928. 
The falling off, therefore, is very material in the most 
heinous class of offences. Unfortunately, while the number of 
offences reported are given separately us u non*bailable” and 
*' bailable/ the persons arrested and convicted for these offences 
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&v$ Flubbed together ftocl only tbs general result is 
Zd the proportion convicted being givou as p^-' 

This would not be a favourable proportion in regard to nou- 
bailable offences; : it vs apparent that the low average Dtoo 
to the number of acquittals in the bailable or petty offences* 
From the police returns we find that, as regards « cognizable 
offences”—and they include a more numerous class than 
those styled non-haiktble—the proportion of persons couvict- 
t$ to those put on their trial was 77 per cent.; and from 
the judicial returns it is evident that the disposal of bn,.'.able 
offences is fair from favourable. Thus, of 15,928 bailable offences, 
no fewer than 7,254 consisted of assault and insult. As concerned 
in these offences, 11,292 persons were brought, to trial, but 
only 3,815, or 29 per cent,, were convicted, This altogether 
vitiates a general average taken on the total of)cnees which have 
come before the Courts. 

The number of persom brought to trial ;or all classe;; of of¬ 
fences was 37,651. Of these 24,446 were tried by Subordinate 
Magistrates; 10,088 by Full Power Magistrates and 3,123 by 
Magistrates of Districts. As to the punishments inflicted, 309 
were sentenced to simple imprisonment ; 4,981 to rigorous im¬ 
prisonment and 14,747 to fine : 851 were awarded whipping and 
871 were required to give security to keep the peace, or for good 

behaviour. v . 

arc seventy-cue Courts 11 * tins X iovilco tos, 

the disposal of judicial work, giving an average of one tribu¬ 
nal to 80,91)4 of the population. Of these Courts, 4S exercised 
both civil’ and criminal jurisdiction, while the remainder had to 
deal with criminal cases only. The number of offences reported 
was 13,453, against 13,474 in 1871, involving 19,704 persons, as 
compared with 22,039 in the previous year. Sixty-four per cent of 
the persons triedt ’were convicted* Whipping was more freely resoit- 
ed to. In former years a tendency on the part of native magis¬ 
trates not to inflict corporal chastisement was remarked and 
attention drawn to the advantage of using this punishment 
more frequently. The number of persons whipped in 1370 was 
280 ; in 1371, 472, and in the year under review 732. 

Mysore.—' The total number of offences reported, excluding 
those which were ascertained to be false, was 16,015, as compared 
with 20,312 in 1&71, showing a decrease of 4,297 cases. 
Nearly 50 per cent, of the crime of tlm whole Province was in the 
Nimdidroog Division, a little more than 30 per cent, in the 
Ashtagram and about 20 per cent, in Nugur. It is satisfactory to 
observe that* iti respect of the aunobfit oi offences i sjpoi ted, 
Mysore compand favourably with the adjoining Districts i>£ 
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tlifr Madras Province and with the Punjab and Chide It 
may be said that for every '1,000 persons of the population 
only 4 offences were eomrttjtted in Mysore, while in the 
I nnja:) 4*8, in the Madras Presidency 5-5 nod in Otide 6 5 
offences were committed. The same proportion very nearly 
holds even when a comparison » made with respect to 
lira area, ra Mysore, we find for every square mile only 

' of an °® aaee ' Iu Punjab % in Madras 1 and in Oudi 
»o many as 3*5, 

C<n>r 9 .—\n all, 823 offence a wore reported, beam 110 or 

i J VfL ® eufc * 111 exCesa of tho number in tbo previous 
year, Of these, 693 or 72 per cent, wore tried or inquired 
mto and deposed of; in 68 cases the prisoners were not 
■br.mgbt to trial and C cases were pending trial at the close of 
roe year, the complaint« in the remaining 156 cases were dis¬ 
missed v the Magistrates under Section 67 of the Criminal Pro- 

f'fifl nm J Virlo . lb. ~rl_ j! 


cedurc Code. 'Excluding these, there were really only 607 offences 
reporteu in 1872. Of the 1,054 persons brought to trial 183 

"Were m VOlVftri in rattirhTaiti+a un i IwC-n in.. ..... 1 .1:, i i h 


weie involved in complaints withdrawn and dismissed for default 
P^ecutmn 91 were discharged without trial, 129 acquitted 
- *f° convicted, lhere were no sentences of transportation 

or solitary confinement, or imprisonment of either description 
exceeding seven years. Of 55 persons sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment, four were for periods not exceeding seven yeara 
mm nia % t0 imprisonment not exceeding two, while the 
rest were for terms of six months and under! Of the nineteen 
persons sentenced to simple imprisonment, ody five were for 
perrons above six mouths, but not exceeding two years. 
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PRISONS. 

Bengal— Notwithstanding the many reforms introduced by 
Sit George Campbell in the jail system of Bengal, new jail* 
•tire still Vapted and although the sanitation difficulty has 
bean almost overcome, there is room lor hnpro’- emeu t. 
The good already done may he seen from the fact that 
whereas tlio mortality used to amount to ten or twelve per 
■eons, it has diminished one-half. This is still a very heavy rate 
for an adult and able-bodied population, among whom are com¬ 
paratively few old men. A revised Jail Code was in course of 
compilation for this Province. ' 

The daily average number of prisoners under conimament was 
20,489 or 1,570 more than in 1871. The increase was common 
to* all classes—under-trial, convicted and civil prisoners, Tko 
increase in the total aggregate number of prisoners passing 
through the jails during the year was remarkable, the number 
convicted having been 5,842 more than in 1871. 1 here were only 

827 who may be called juvenile, there is in iact veiy httm 
juvenile crime in Bengal ; and it is this which makes it 
difficult to attempt to apply any regular reformatory system .to 
the cases which do occur. The juvenile ward in the Pre¬ 
sidency Jail is the only place in which this class of crnmuuis can 
at present he conveniently brought together. ihe Lueut- 
enant-Govemor called for a scheme -declaring this , ward a ie» 

formatory. .. _ ton" tin 

The cost of supervision rose from Us. 34,348 to fos. i he 

-cost, of establishments also increased to 2,08,17b, _ but too 
difference is folly explained and was not at all iu proportion to the 
increase in the jail population, There was also an increase in the 
cost of Police guards from Ks. 1,90,020 io Ra. 2,03,311. Rations 
of course, cost more owing to the larger number of mouths to feed 
and stood at Us. 5,41,188, against 4,91,205 ; the rate per man was 
7 annas 2 pies more than in 1871. Hospital charges wet chi. 
27,769 and clothing cost Us. 78,959, or 14,476 over last year. Con - 
tiugeuiii.es also rose slightly to Ks. G3,37& Kxcludiiig the inatiutac-* 
ture department, but, including jail buildings, the total expen¬ 
diture was Ks, I4 j 98 i <j 58 3 agaiust li£. 13 r 2ft|06 in 1 Si 1. JSijtcliulmg 
buildings, the total cost vvas Ka* 12,48*426* as against 11,50,987 
in the previous year, or Rs> 60-1 t-iu per bond, f l he net cost* idler 
deducting was, however,only Ks. 9,04,743*5-l£, or Ila 44*2 0 

per hetwh As regards profits from manufactures it appears that, ex- 
V&t, XVlIl. 2 0 





‘Cftming Aliporo, the $palbalance of profit on th| outturn. minus the 
cxpemiiture in the ordinary jails* was IU. :K) 7 90i> against 1,00*300, 
i'n 1871. Therb was a much greater outturn of work, but a 
1 urge I y i n ere as e d e x pe ml i t u r e on con > pai’&t i v c 1 y u u pi o< luctivi an tl 
penal labour. Oa the whole, thanks to the great and continued 
auceess Of Alipore* the netbalance of profits* exclusive of works 
done b\ the Alijtore Jail Press, 2,4ih45& The profit® 

■of the Alipore jute mills were Ils. 1,8^100, against Rs, 1*24,300 
it: 187 U 

Madjvi -—The daily average of prisoners in this Province 
was much the same as in the previous year* or 3,37b. Of 
these Hm wort: transported to the Andamans and seven 

transferred to Lunatic Asylums. Seventy-four ami a hub 
per cent, of the coimcts were Hindoos, eight and a half 
per cord. Ma.horoef.huis, fourteen per cent Pariahs* and three 
per e mU Christians. One and a half per cent, were 

n ruler 16 .years of age. seven Uneven and three quarters 

between 16 and 40, eighteen and three quarters be¬ 

tween 40 and 60 and one and a half per cent, above 00. 
Of the male convicts seventy per cent, were labourers aud agri¬ 
culturists, and seven per cent shop-keepers. More than half 
the to|j$ number were sentenced for periods not exceeding h% 
months and only five per cent, for upwards of ten years. Thir¬ 
teen were sentenced to transportation for life and fS were 
executed. The number of male convicts previously Convicted 
was in the proportion of 13 28 per cent, and that of fern ah: 
convicts 973, Thirteen convicts escaped during the year, nine 
from inside the jails and four from outside : ten were re¬ 
captured. 

Two thousand three hundred and forty convicts were taught to 
read and write well subsequent to their admission, and 3*430 
learned to read and write a little. The average cosf per convict 
in the provincial jails was lis. 64*5-8 and in the Penitentiary 
Its. 78-3-11, the increased cost in ihe latter being chiefly 
due to the more expensive nature, of the rations issued to Euro- 
psan prisoners. The total estimated earnings of the convicts 
amounted to Its. $,7&,S42» The average cash earnings of 
those sen ten ceil to 1 1 ard 1 abou r amou n ted ta Rs 16-15-2* hut 
if only those employed in manufactories be considered, the 
earnings averaged Ks. 62*13-2, Notwithstanding the appear¬ 
ance of dengue in several jails* the health of tire prisoners was 
very good, The death-rate was somewhat higher than in 1871* 
but the ratios of admissions into hospital and of daily average 
sick ware less,—69 74 and 2*87, against 6012 and 310. 

j Bombay ,—Special inquiries into the working of subordinate 
J’viis showed a general failure in this cla&s of prison to provide 
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labour for convicts Kenteiiced to rigorous Imprisonment. 
Xbo difficulty; however, has been nut by radioing the maximum 
term of imprisonment to fifteen t] By thi.i means oil who 
have committed serious oflences will u.ml ergo proper diseipfino 
aiid hard labour in the District Jail ^ , 

The total imrnher of persons sent to prison m 1872' wa ■ 15,885, 
as compared with 12,936 in the previous year, tiro total number 
sentenced arid confined iu the District Jails being 20,7^7 an 
scrams;. 19,784 in lo7h The increase was most noticeable iu Liro 
Marathee-spe&king districts of the Northern Division and h the 
Maratha country. In Khandeah the numbers sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment and sent to the Dhoolia Jail rose from 835 in Do I 
to 1,536, or by more than 80 per cep-,—a result attributable to 
the bad harvest, the consequent scarcity of food ami the Loss bi 
ordinary employment by the labouring and agricultural portion 
of the population. Of the prisoners confined, 14,878, or mom 
than two-thirds, were classed under the heads of agriculturists and 
labourers ; 101 are describe d as persons of independent property ; 
871 as shdpkcopers; 1,105 as arfcizms —«a very 1 arge i nerease on 
the number in 1871, which was given as ti05— and 1,032 ass 
servants in the employ of Government or of private indi- 
vnhmta A slight increase iu the Dumber of jaV.eidUi 
offenders is apparent, the number of boys and$(iHs u»^ 
dor the age of 16 years confined in 1872 having been 425, 
The general conduct of the prisoners was fairly good, tho 
total number punished for misbehaviour amounting to 1,188, Or 
these, 482 incurred punishment fo;i idleness and negligence 
at work, 57 for assaulting their follow prisoners and 36 for 
using threatening or abusive language. 

The total gross expenditure on the District Jails was 
7,01,934-1-4, showing an increase of Bs, 31,402-8-7* The 
cash receipts were Rs- 72,9.62^4-10, or a falling oli to the 
extent of Bs. 21,823-8-1, The total net expenditure was, there¬ 
fore, p, 6,83,971-12-0 in 1872 against Rb. 0,35,745-11-10 in 

1871, displaying an increase of Rs* 53,210-0-8, or about 7A per 

cent. The number of prisoners confined in tho House of Cur- 
rev ticni was 1,424, against l.,085, The increase, howev r ? was exclu¬ 
sively in the number of the native prisoners. Tlris rose from 
635 to 1,063; while tho number of Europeans sank, irqxn 
450 to 361, or not. much more than half the number in 1S<0 
{(>09.) Tho gross expenditure was Rs. 21.1 per head pf average 
strength, Tho Aden Jail had 186 fewer inmates thauin.fclie 
previous year. 

1\ 7 orth 1 Vestem Province. —Chief amongst the Innovations in¬ 
troduced in 1872 was air order to the effect that wherever it 
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was-joi-acti cable fern ales should only be imprisoned in the jails of 
the districts in which iliey lived, and that barrack accommodation 
should be increased for this purpose. Tins action was the result 
of the discovery that when female prisoners are released from 
iail they sometimes do not return to their homes, but resort to 
an immoral life ; and some Very sad and lamentable instances 
were adduced to substantiate this fear. The danger does not 
attach to the period of imprisonment, for it has been distinctly 
ordered that nowhere and under no civcmustanoes shall a female 
prisoner be ever under the charge of a male warder ; but 
the fear was that cot on frequently women of respectable 
morals might be imprisoned and osbbeing released, through the 
strangeness and helplessness of their position, being far from, their 
friends or families, they might fall into a life of infamy. 

The increase in the number of prisoners is much to be regret¬ 
ted. The following figures show the statistics of the last six years 
as to the )a,U population of the Province— statistics which hear 
a direct relation 10 the character of the seasons and the dearness 
or abundance of food 

1867, 14,748-8 

1868, 15,878-0 

1869, 18,137-5 
IS 70, 17,7(17 
1.871, 15,982 
] 872, 16,788 

between the increase of crime and the rise in 
prices is, as usual, strongly marked. Tbo spring harvest of 1872 
failed more decisively in Benares and part of the Allahabad Divi¬ 
sion than elsewhere : in those two Divisions the rise in the price 
of wheat was IT per cent, and the vise in the number of convicts 11 
per cent. In the rest of the Province the rise in price was 
9 tier cent., and in numbers 7 per cent. It appears that 
a price of 16 seers of wheat per rupee, or thereabout, is a 
minimum rate of food, any fall below which drives the 
poor into crime. The number of prisoners under 16 yearn of 
age imprisoned was 408 males and It females,. —in all 512, 
auaihst 582 in 1 371 - Two-thirds of the boys were transferred at 
once to the Reformatories attached to five out of the six Cen¬ 
tral Prisons, but the girls were detained for tbo most part 
in the District Jails. The boys who were not sent to the Cen¬ 
tral Prisons were detained on account of the shortness of their 
sentences, or because of bad health, The trades which have 
hitherto been in almost all cases taught to these children are 
weaving and the allied handicrafts. They are easier to learn and 
.perhaps better adapted for exercise in the jail than most other 
trades, but are of little use to the prisoner on his release. Orders 
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therefore, issued for the instruction of the inmates of tho 
lieformatones in other crafty such as those oi a carpenter, black- 
smith, mason, or a tailor, by which they wifi be hotter able to 
i^ro their livelihood* At present, bur few instances can be quoted 
0 f boys who have left the jails to earn an honest living by the 
trades they have been taught there; but there is every reason to 
hope that, under the more extended operation of these orders, 
the fruit of reformatory system in these Provinces will follow 
In due course of time* The education of these prisoners is iosttie¬ 
red to instruction daily for two hours in Hinder 

The decrease of European prisoners from 37 in 1H70 and 38 
in 1871, to 24 in 1872 is gratifying. With the exception of one 
short sentence, all were confined in the Allahabad Central 
Jail, which alone has been fitted with the appliances neces¬ 
sary fur this class of prisoners in the hot weather. 

The total cost of the Jail Department amounted to £69,598 
or £1,48G more than in the preceding year. It, is satisfactory^ 
however, to note that while the cost of rations alone increased 
by Rs, £-13-0 per head over last year, the total expenditure 
per head rose by only Rs. 2-10-0. The earnings of the prisoners 
amounted to Rs, 8,720. 

The thirty-four jails of this Province held 42,571 
offenders in the year under review, the daily average attendance 
being 13,538. The mortality calculated on the daily av^ag© 
was 3‘54 per cent.-a high rate, but less than the rate of mor¬ 
tality amongst the town population of the Province, In IS out of 
34 jails the rate of mortality was loss than that of London. Of 
the prisoners 1,102 males and 7 females learnt to road and 
write well and 6,219 men and 889 females made fair progress. 
The value of convict labour employed ou manufactures or public 
works was Rs. 2,99,753, giving an annual average earning per 
working prisoner of Its. 18, while the average gross cost ot each 
prisoner was Rs. 49-T2-*lI, The ticket-of-le&ve system w is in- 
force m two jails—the Lahore Central and Female Penitentiary—- 
and worked well ■ not a single ticket- of-leaver was unfavourably 
reported on during the yean Of the Jail population a little more 
than 9 per cent* were re-cotmctions—a small number compared 
with similar statistics for prisons In England and the continent 
of Europe. As a rule, the jails of this Province are scrupulously 
clean and well-ordered; conservancy arrangements on the dry- 
earth system are carefully carried out and the food and clothing 
?u ) good and sufficient. But greater care is called for in minor 
details; the earnings of the prisoners are less than might fairly 
ho expected and some improvement in the position of the 
warders and other jail subordinates is undoubtedly requited* 
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,.|/6n the whole, however, the jail admin iskatum is probably 
ueady as efficient as it can 1)6 made with exist ing establishments 
ami under Uie system of association, It may bi a question whe¬ 
ther the gradu)I introduction of a system of separate confine¬ 
ment should not bo taken in hand. The system has, without 
any extravagant outlay, been introduced into the jails of the 
Native. State of Bluiwulpoor, proving effective not only in a 
punitive, but also in a sanitary, point of view. 

0ud/»,~Tho increase of crime from want of food resulted 
in a large jail population—the largest, indeed, since tlio 
annexation of’the Province. The number was 13,99;J, OKelusi ve 
of 6,174 who remained from the previous year. Twelve ol these 
wws riu if,r.ijms. 3,603 Malmmedaiis and 1 6,25 % Hindoos. I hero 


wera Christians, 3,603 Mahomedaus and 16,252 Hindoo's- I hero 
were 18,219 male and 1.943 feiftale prisoners, the proportion, + 
nhoul SO per cent,., being much the same among all classes. 
XOfty-eight per cent of the whole number imprisons! were 
sentenced for period* not exceeding 6 month a and 4,1G2 3 or 
rather more than a fifth, for terms not exceeding one 


nimUh ; 18,001 prisoners were sentenced to rigorous, ana 


1 566, ’or S per cent, to simple imprisonment. Offences 
&<"**&t nst piri sou d i sc i pH n e fell from 1,288 in. 18/1 to 1,019 atul 
criminal offences from It to J}> but notwHhstauding tins 
the number of persons punished by whipping was Almost the 
same in each year, the figures being for 18171, 353 and for I87-> 
gSO.f Mme' persons were sentenced to additional imprisonment 
nnd Ave not eutenced to rigorous imprisonment were punished 
with hard labour. Of the rest, 100 were punished with solitary 
confinement in irons. 

Jail education is \ety backward. Out of a total average 
population of 7*226, the daily average number under instruction 
was only seventy-seven and in only three of the thirteen 
jails was there any attempt at education worth miatiomng* 
In the Oeutr.d Jail, where the number was forty-six, most o! \ ia 
pupils were boys sent to the reformatory and at the other t^o 
jails of Faizabad and Gomla, the average attendance was only ten 
and eighteen. The total expend iture amounted to Bs. 296,3/ 0 , 
which k reasonable considering the larger proportion of mouths to 
feed and bodies to clothe. 

Cmtml Province,— The& was no radical change in the Prison 
Administration of this part of India, but efforts were nniu > to 
make gaol discipline more strict labour to which prisoners 
& put—and chiefly short term prisoners— more arduous and 
gaol life less pleasant: Although in some respects a reform was 
effected there is still much to do before the gaols of the .Central 
Province can be said to be in proper order and before pnsou 
Superintendents thoroughly realise that large gaol profits ana Um 
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oBomiii citiglpyiueM of fnmn labour arc not the only mat¬ 
ters to hiuK theii. attention should bo directed. The superior 
chums of dfecipliim ami puni live labour have again and again 
h$fin. impressed q them and it lias.recently been necessary to lay 
a a positive rule that no piUoncrskdl be-extrain 11 rally employ¬ 
ed without Impress sanction. In other respects the prisoners are well 
fookmi after/ their health cared for and the internal economy of 
H, 0 gaols attended to. It may be that part of the difficulty winch 
is niet with in the enforcement of discipline and exaction of hard 
labour is due to the very great majority of short sentences parsed 
by Judicial ( Classificfttiion become It, hard work 

ami economic employment are almost of necessity ilivotoed and 
the Superintendents profess to beat their wits end to know bbw 
to employ short term men on any useful work. In all 9,737 
misotfers were in gaol during the year, the average dab) number 
being 2,67m The instruction in reading and writing continued to 
be curried out, but no great results tollow the education given. 
The .cost of guarding and maintaining the prisoner* iu the 
various gaols was K*u 1$M K ^ exclusive of the expenditure on 
buildings- The cost of each, prisoner was about K& GO. 

British Burma-- The total number of prisoners who remain¬ 
ed an the 31st December 1671 was 4$ 45, 4,290 being males 
and 55 females, while 7,1 S2 males and 306 females were incar¬ 
cerated during the year under review, making an aggregate ot 
It,833—tlie total in the previous year having been 10,977, 
0 be dail y average numb or of convicted prisoners was 4,384 
males and 50 females, a total of 4434 against 4,413 
iu 1871—au increase of 21, or (H7 per cent, only, all of whom 
were malea. A hundred and eighty--four Europeans wore con¬ 
fined in the jails, of Pain goon, Monhnein, Akyab ana 33 ossein, 
against ICO in UjJijj the increase being due to a greater number 
of tailors having been coni ini tied under the Merchant Shipping 
Act. The construction of a small jail on improved principles at 
Itangooo for the oouliiu^uient of European prisoners was under 
consideration. 

The number of prisoners who escaped was 35, but 
this included 13 convicts who attempted to regain their 
liberty during an outbreak in the Aloulmem Central Prison, 
Two of those were hot dead while resisting the jail guard 
and the remaining eleven were re-captured close to the 
prison. This outbreak was entirely owing to mismanagement 
on the part of the Superintendent and the arbitrary con¬ 
duct of the jailor. Deducting these 13, the number of actual 
escapes is reduced to %t, the smallest number on record, against 
an a verage in the previous eight years of bo per annum. From a 
careful test of dm education of each prisoner admitted to jail. 
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4t::%ppeavs that of the total number of 7,488, only i ,610, 
or 21’50 per cent, could read and write well; 2,313, or 309 per 
cent, could read and write a little and 3,370, or 47' 6(3 per cent, 
could neither read nor write. The proportion of those who could 
read and write was, therefore, 52 4U per cent,, or slightly less 
than the proportion in 1871. The extent of the educa¬ 
tion if the criminal druses \% however, no veal test of that of 
the people at large* The men who take to thieving and cattle lift- 
in g are gehe rally the idle m e nib e ts of the com m u n i ty , wl i o h x v e 
not availed theiblelves of the educational advantages offered 
in every large village in the Province, The total expenditure 
was Us. 2,46*979, the average cost of each prisoner being Us* 
62-6-7, The earnings of the convicts amounted to Us, 1J1/2GO 
—double the sura in 1871* 

Berar,— Two hew jails at Buldanah and Basim were under con¬ 
struction last year and it is intended to provide fresh lock-ups at 
ElUchpore and Yeotumf The sanitary condition of the jails may be 
called good, though the health of the prisoners, generally, was not 
quite so favourable as in the previous year. Of a prison population 
of 2,850, there were 1,084 admissions to hospital and 45 deaths. 
The Sanitary Commissioner's statistics give the average death- 
rate in Berar towns as 39 l o per mille* In the two Central jails 
at Akolah and Qomraottee, the dry-earth system of conservancy 
was pursued with success. Ami in these jails the prisoners are 
classified according to the nature of the crime they have com- 
milted. But in the lock-ups such classification is not. attempt¬ 
ed for want of means, except to a small extent at YeotmaL 
Of course, in all jails nudes are separated from females. 
As in the previous year, a tenth part of the whole pri¬ 
son population were undergoing imprisonment tor other 
than a first offence. It is undoubtedly true that too light 
sentences help to keep up the non-deterrent character of pun¬ 
ishment in jail ; hut, though no fewer than 29 per cent, of the 
prisoners were sentenced to terms less than one month and 15 
per cent to terms less than 8 months, it is not easy to criticise 
oft-hand from these figures the adequacy of the punishments in¬ 
flicted, And yet it may be no unfair presumption to say that 
if it were necessary to punish so many persons with imprison¬ 
ment at all it might have been wiser in the interests of 
that justice which should be a terror to evil-doers to strike 
harder. 

Mysore *— * This Province possesses eight jails and eighty‘four 
Sock-ups and these held 5,174 males and 450 females during 
1871, Of the mules,, nearly 44 per cent, had been agriculturalists. 
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oJrTper cent. laboHrew, f> G par cent, shop-keepers find traders, as 
many domestic servants ami a nearly equal uu in bar who had been 
anizansaud Government servants. Four per Cent, owned no special 
( ecu nation : 27 per cent, had been professional men j».nd 1 per 
caul. men of independent means. Of the females, li7 pel cent, 
were married, 8 per cent, unmarried and 5 per cent, pvbatitut.es. 
Of the total number of convicts admitted during the year, 495 
were able to read or write more or less, Of.the total number iu 
iad, 127 per cent, while in jail, learned to read and write 
a Utile, and 32 per cent well. 'The daily average number under 
instruction iu the Central, Mysore and Shimoga jails was 644. 
The cost of main tain in g and guarding the convicted prisoners 
amounted to Rs. U7,'»31, or 87£ Hs. per bead. I his is 
nearly the same as in the previous year. The average 
daily number of prisoners sentenced to labour was 143 1 
of whom 50 were unable to work and 1201) were available 
for hard, and MS for light, labour. About 21 per cen t of the 
'wLoIg were cijq ployed as jnil servants, J Iig values of j nil Jji.boui 
was 2,243 Rs. more than in the previous year, tho increase 
being conspicuous in U 10 case of manufacture voad work atv.i 
menial labour inside the jail. 

Coorg. . There were 312 prisoners of all classes— convicted, 

juvder-uiai and civil prisoners—incarcerated, as compared with 
3711 ia the previous year, or a decrease of sixty-seven, Abe 
total daily average" was 54-19—15*24 less than in 1871. 
The aggregate cost for all classes of prisoners was Its, 
1 1,474, 'The realizations from jail manufactures were Its. 1,371. 
or’ Rs. 361 iu excess of the' amount remitted in the pre¬ 
vious year. Deducting this from the gross expenditure for 
the jails, the net expenditure was Its. 10,102. The increase in the 
total expenditure, due chiefly to the large amount, esperm eu 
upon repairs, tended to raise’the aggregate cost per head from 
Rs. 93 iu 1871 to Re. 211. Five of the convicts were .Native 
Christians, eighty-seven Hindoos, thirteen Mahornediuis and the 
ifesl of otJtiev classes* 
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CIVIL JUSTICE. 

Madras —A hundred and fifty-seven tribunals exercised 
civil jurisdiction outside the limit* of the High Court. The 
long tinge of the Courts was Tamil in nine of the twenty-one 
districts presided over by a Civil Judge, Teloogoo in other 
Bine, Malayiduin in two and in one Can arose. 

In the High Court (Original Side) 757 suits were instituted 
as compared with 772 soils in 18? 1 and 805 in 1870j‘of these 
(i0'76 per cent, were ou matters of contracts and 27'9 u related to 
claims on personal property, Of 782 suits disposed Sbf, oOil were 
decreed for the plaintiff, and 114 for the defendant, the remain¬ 
der being dismissed for default, withdrawn, or compromised. In 
82 suits only was the subject' matter valued above ii& 6,00IX 
The nurnbev of suits that came for disposal before tl j e Couria 
subordinate to the High Court was 280,491 and the number 
disposed of 231,040, of which 117,540 were Small Cause mi its. 
In the Provincial Courts (16*72 of the suits were uncoil tested' 
and of those 0179 were dismissed, withdrawn, or compromised. Of 
tlie contested suite, 7 : STS were decreed for the plaintiff and 2-l' 4 8lt 
for the defe 11 dan t The a verage d u rati o n of a ecu i tesled o n fi n a ry 
suit was about one year and of au uncoti tester! suit f-even months. 
i \ i tl i e case 6 f Pinal 1 can sea i n t h e: P r o v i t uii al Courts (heaverag e 
d a vat ion was about six weeks. In disposing of I 0*J0 appeals the 
High Court found it necessary in 197 cases to modify or reverse 
the decree of the lower Court or remind the suit for farther in¬ 
quiry, The Subordinate Appellate Courts dealt with 7,003 ap¬ 
peals, modifying or reversing the decree of the lower Courts in 
39*04 of the cases. The uumLer of original appeal able suite 
filed in Courts subordinate to the Civil Court was 05,081; and 
from the decisions passed in these eases there were 7,003 ap¬ 
peal* to tho Civil Courts, 811 of vybich went on to the High 
Court in t he form of special appeals, the ratio of appeals 
to suits being thus 11T per cent and that of special appeals to 
appeals IIT> per cent The Civil Courts decided 343 original 
Appealable suits, appeals being preferred in 145, or 267 per cent 
oI the cases. The recei pts fro ta fees, fines, ahd p-sual ties in all 
t! e subordinate Civil Courts amounted to Hs. 18,68,000, 
while the actual charges did not exceed Bn,' 15,(‘0,000. 

Jkmibay .—Some attempt was made during the year to analyze, 
and compare the working of the Civil Courts in the different parts 
oi the Province, but with no specific result, Tho falling off 
in the amount of work, which m 1870 led to a reduction in 
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of the Judges, proved temporary and suIsequent 
«trorts to overtake the business of the Court failed. With 
an eighth Judge it was found possible to open a fourth 
divisional Court arid under this arrangement some progress in 
clearing oil arrears was made. Exclusive of suite insti¬ 
tuted iu the High Court, information with regird to winch 
js not furnished, the present returns show, as compared 
with those of 1871, s general increase in the amount of lit iganon. 
In the Regulation Districts the number of suits, including those 
ihStituted in the Moftissil Small Cause Courts, rose from 
I,53$J)6 to 1,09,073 ; while in Sindh the institutions were 16,303, 
as compared with 15,712 in the preceding year. 

Fu the Regulation Districts, those of Ooozrat, with an 
average of 2*1 per cent., gave the highest number of suits institu¬ 
ted in proportion to the population ; while the lowest, '5 per cent., 
y^hs the general average for the districts of the Ivaniatic, 1 he 
inhabitants of the latter potion of the Province would seem, 
however, in the matter of appeals, to maintain their character for 
lifigiousness, the percentage of decisions appealed against being 
!;C against 2*6 in the rest of the Presidency, 

Tlie total value of the property under litigation rose from Rs. 
7,3S i r>4JS9 to Rs. 3,44,33,646, Appeals were fewer and the 
percentage of success on appeal less than in the preceding year, 

Bengal—A greatly needed reform was made in the estab¬ 
lishment of Mofussil Small Cause Courts during the year. 
Xu many places, where the business was very light and easily 
disposed of by a peripatetic judge sitting only a few days in 

each month, large and expensive offices had been kept up in a 
most unnecessary way. It was arranged that where several 
courts were presided over by one judge, each court should 
Jiave one or two clerks attached to it permanently on salaries 
varying according to the responsibility involved, while the re*t 
0 f the office establishment should travel with the judge and jp- 
pose of the work at each place as its turn came round. 

The total number of suits for disposal before the High 
Court in its Original Jurisdiction was 1,340, as against 1,283 m 
1871. Of these only 641 were decided, leaving pending 699 

cases, as against 579 at tlie close of J87b I he increase 

wa^ in general litigation and is attributable probably torevt- 
vinor trade in Calcutta. The business of the Calcutta Court 
of ° Small Causes recovered frotp the falling off during 
1871-72- The total number of suits rose to 34,843 lr ^i 
31 536, or to a higher figure than in any year since lb65*66- 
The amount in litigation, Rs, 16,23,110, also increased, but o 

fate years there baa been a fading off iu this respect; suds lor 
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Tmii'ivtx Rs. 500 having considerably decreased.. The improve- 
jt this year is here also attributed to greater briskness of 
trade in Calcutta. The court fees realized Rs. 2,22,528. leaving 
a balance of Its. 44,456 after paying all expenses. In the analysis 
„f results of trials before the Small Cause Court tlitre were 
15,182 cases decided in favtmr ol‘ plaintiff, against 7,94(5 for de¬ 
fendant. Adding to tho figures in favour of plaintiff all cases 
compromised, tl'ic total is 29,5)5 for plaintiff against- 7.940 for 
defendant, or in the proportion of about 3 to 1, Th is the Judges 
consider a natural result in suits of the class. It is observable, 
however, that of 35,719 eases for disposal, only 10,007 were 
actually tried, while 11,090 were compromised out of court, 
Including ex parte cases, the claims of plaintiffs ware wholly 
decreed in 12,234 cases and partly decreed in 2,948. Ou the 
appellate side the High Court sat for 255 days and disposed of 
7.562 appeals and applications, leaving 2,004 pending at the end 
of tlie year. .Among the appellate business disposed of, 204 were 
regular and 1,100 special appeals, while 1,218 were criminal 
cases; 3,85(5 were cases of miscellaneous orders ou applications in 
and out of court There was, as compared with last year’s re¬ 
turns, a falling off' m (he number of regular, special, miscella¬ 
neous and eriminul appeals disposed of, but a large increase in 
miscellaneous orders. In the interior 44,940 suits were instituted 
in Small Cause Courts ; 2,39,340 in Moons!fa Courts * 7,053 in 
Sub-Judges’ Courts; 24 in ’.District Judges’ Courts and 7,027 
i n Revenue Courts, giving a total of 2,98,584,1,01,077 ot which 
were under Rent Law. 

The business of the' Appellate Courts stood thus:— 


TottH? Dumber of ; Total number of 
appeata for deefcloa.j appeal# decided. 
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Tho total BiMiber of judgments favourable to Government was 
208; against 54 unfavourable, the percentage of the former cn 
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number of t,he judgmea ts given 
Vame of suite it 1 which Government wa 
17,94,852 ; t)ia value of those in which it was defendant 
being Rs, 14,36,578 and of those in which it was plain tiff 
Rs. 3,58,274 In suits brought against; Government, the aggre¬ 
gate value of the cases dismissed am cum ted to Rs. 5,11,089 and 
of those in which decrees were obtained to Ks. 2,37,935. 

Nortk^Westem Province ,—The Civil Justice returns show 
that the total litigation of 187^ was between six and seven pen* 
cent, in excess of that of the preceding year. The value of 
property in suit was estimated at £2,147,528 and the average 
per suit was £21-9-0. The work appears to have been done, on 
the whole, in a creditable manner and the judgments of the 
Subordinate Courts for the most part remained undisturbed under 
appeal, the percentage of successful appeals being only 29'3. 
The costs of litigation averaged £2-10-9 per suit* The re¬ 
lative proportions of, suits for debt and suits for houses 
md lands in different districts were nearly the same a* 
those of last year and the year before. The proportion of 
suits for immoveable property was again highest in the Benares 
Division, where, setting aside the Mirzaporo District, which 
shows a percentage of only 8, we find from 32 to 25 per cent, 
of such suits in the remaining Districts of Aairngurh,Gbazee- 
pore* Gprudkpore, Jounpore and Benares, the lowest propor¬ 
tion of suits for immoveable property being in the District'd of 
Lnllutporo (4 per cent), Bareilly (7 per cent*), Mynpoory and 
Mir&aporo (8 per ceuh) and Allahabad (9 per coot.) * The re¬ 
maining Districts of she %ra and Rohilkhund Divisions show 12 
and 11 per cent., of the Allahabad Division 11 per cent, and 
of the Jhansie Division 16 and 11 per cent The Districts of 
Meerut show from 14 to 30 per cent. The preponderance 
oF suits for immovable property in the Benares Division has 
always been remarkable and may with most probability bo 
attributed to the greater value which has been given to landed 
property by the permanent settlement and the complicity of in¬ 
terests and rights which have since grown up. 

The Courts finally disposed of 98,477 suits and appeals, or 
4,619 more than the correspond in g number of the year before. 
Of these suits, 50,092 were decided without contest in Court and 
38,584 after contest. The percentage of contested caves on 
the whole number of cases disposed of was only 39, The number 
of decrees passed was 76,141, against 73,455 in 1871, the 
number of applications for execution of decrees being 111,971. 
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Small Caii.se Courts 1 0/345 eases 

.,,, _ j, against 10,352. m 1.871 and 1 1,2 

total nurnlier of cases for disposal, including cases pending 
from last year nnrl eases transferred, was 10,512. Of these 312 
ware pending at the dose of the year, against 105 m 1371. The 
Hhdj Court had Wore it seven cases, three of which were dis¬ 
posed of. In the exercise of appellate jurisdiction, the Court 
sat 222 days, the average duration of cases being 24 days, 
or four fewer than the average duration in the preceding 
year. The cost of litigation to Government, was £1,802, as com¬ 
pared with £1,107 in lari -72. The entire cost was thus greater, 
owin'* to the greater number of suits, but the cost of each suit was 
less, ° Of this amount £1,109, or 61 per cent., was awarded in 
famir of Government, £589 recovered and £201 remitted as 
irrecoverable, leaving an outstanding balance of £877 due for 
former years and of £384 for the year under review, so that tiro 
total outstanding balance was £3,761. 

Punjab. —For the first time in four years there was a slight 
decrease in the institutions of civil suits, the total figure being 
217,966 against 218,925 in 187b The number of civil suits 
annually instituted in the Punjab with nineteen million, 1 ; 
o! inhabitants, is not far short of the number in Bengal, 
with a population of sixty-eseven millions. It is nearly three 
times the number instituted in the North-Western Province, 
with a population of thirty millions and more than six 
rimes the number in. Oudh, with a population of upwards oi 
eleven millions. But the average value of each suit was far 
smaller than in other provinces, being Be. 46 only ; and the fact 
that 32 per cent, only of the cases were contested shows that 
the Courts of the Punjab are used not so much tor the decision of 
dilutes as for expediting the settlement of admitted claims. 
The Lieutenant-Governor does not regard this comparatively 
free resort to the Courts in petty cases as na unfavourable sign ; 
nor, judging from the judicial statistics of .England and Wales, 
can the amount of litigation be regarded as excessive. While in 
the Punjab, with its nineteen millions of inhabitants, the number 
of civil' suits in 1872 was 217,1156, each suit being of the average 
value of Its 46, in .England and Wales, with a population of 
twenty-two millions, the number of suits annually instituted in 
the County Courts alone exceeds 9110,000 and each suit, is ol the 
average value of less than £3. The bulk of the litigation cou¬ 
sin a: J as usual of petty claims for money due on bond or account:; 
only 1,920 cases exceeded Its. 500 in value and 34,032 were 
claims for Rs. 5 and under. There were 2,465 suits under 
the Punjab Tenancy A.et —a decrease of 820 as compared 
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W'SSsr 1871. Of fhfe total numfer of suits for disposal (228,101), 
all save 8,758 were disposed of wiefc.m the year, at an average 
duration of 21 days and of the orders passed only 5;5 per cent* 
were appealed .'‘gainst. . 

Curtk . —1872 was the first complete year during winch tn| 
Oudh Civil Court’s Act was in operation. There were instituted 
41,623 purely Civil, 3,945 Settlement and 27,350 Kent, suits. 

The folio win?, figures show the steady increase during the past 
five, years in the number of cases coming before the ordinary 

Civil Courts: — 

im . 

ill . ... sm» 

Ip; . ... 24,737 

1871, ... -. ... 80,135 

1573, ... 36, 3M 

TIiq number instituted in the Courts of Small Causes in- 
creased from 4,100 to 6,227 and miscellaneous suits rose from 
3 371 to 4,069. The total costs amounted to Rs. 3,21,630 
against Rs, 2,41,335 m 1871, an increase of 2a per cent, 
yet (lie percentage of costs to value fell from Rs. 7-3-10 to 
6-3-16. The average duration of contested cases was 12 days 
between the date of insti tution and the data fixed for the appear - 
unco of the defendant- and 12 days between the last named date 
and the date of decision, in all 24 days. In 1871 the average 
duration was 23 and in 1870 21, days. J his slight increase 
in the duration of contested cases is not disproportionate 
to the additional number of suits tried by the same judicial 
staff. The total number on the file in ordinary Civil Conns 
ivas 3,695 and the average duration of each was 8'62 days; 5*3 
were struck off without trial; 94 decided ez parte ; 987 in favour of 
appellant, 1,718 in favour of respondent and 95 were remanded. 
There were in all 2,185 appeals on the files of the Kent Courts. 
Of these 1687 were decided on trial and in 1,073 the orders 
of the Lower Court were confirmed, Of 1,923 appeals 1,301 were 
jii the Courts of Settlement Officers and 622 on the files o 
Commissioners; 1,524 cases were decided on trial, in 1,023 oi 
which the decision was in favour of the responden t. 

Prior to the passing of the Oudh Rent Act it was custom¬ 
ary ia Oudh fos/ landlords who wished to raise the vent of a te- 

nnnt, to serve him with a notice of enhancement through too 

courts, but no such notices being recognized in the Act, a practice 
has sprung up of serving a tenant with a notice of ejectment 
when "tho real object is simply to raise his rent The process is 
this : a tenant refuses to engage to pay an enhanced rout and he 
receives a notice of eject men t; if this notice be not success! at. y 
contested ill the courts his truancy ceases and he must either 
quit tile lands or come to terms with his landlord. These notices 
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-then-being in many cases but notices of eubaucement unde, 
another form, it is not surprising to find that they ]>«&©* fate 
been very numerous ; for a landlord on whose estate the wneni- 
ment; demand was raised at the.Regularlement would natur¬ 
ally seek to increase his rent roll. Iho following figures wid 

show bow very numerous they have beeii; — Vifl0acl - oie:tI ncat. 

1H?0 4 ... ^,151 

"* “* 1 it . 50 , 3 , 5 $ 

This sudden lall may he in some degree attributable to the 
seasons, the landlords after several bad harvests oemg oath to 
part with any tenants and perhaps more to the UU that t.m 
landlords had by last year raised the rents as high as the mar¬ 
ket would permit: it would seem indeed that some bad tried < 
raise them too high, for in ti.e past year many tenants caused 
notices of relinquishment to he served on their landlords atm in 
one division no fewer time 14,373 such notices were served, lhe 
service of one of these notices almost invariably led t.o a reduc¬ 
tion of rent. The great number of notices of ejectment m 
'870 and 1871 induced the Officiating Chief Commissioner to 
direct an inquiry to he made regarding the results »*-t“e »£ices 
issued in 1872 and it was ascertained that m 7,460 cases,, 
or 34 per cent., of the whole, the tenant was actually evicted. 
In 1,334 instances, or 6 percent., hi, holding was reduced ; m 
S.710, or 17 per cent, he retained Ins old land at an enham.ui 
rant, and 10 9,517, or 43 pev cent., he remumcd 
possession of hi* old fields at his old rent. Of the whole .A,U7 
notices of ejectment 4,401, or 20'5 per cent, were contested, 
and in 8,478 of these cases the plaintiffs obtained decrees, 

Cwlral Province.— Tb# were instituted m ia<-, /i.ei- 
sfots, compared with 76,092 in the preceding year 1 he decrease 
was not great, hut a beginning is something. lhe nature o mo 
suits in 87 per cent, was a claim to money duo on a boml or 
other contract; and in 57 percent, of these cases the claim vr." a 
bond and in IS per cent, a parole debt. The petty char. 

'acter of the litigation is again very apparent tom tne ia.x 
that IS per cent, of all the suits averaged only Its. J ana 
62 per cent, were for sums less than Us, 20. Add to .hesa 
40 per cent, in which the value of the suits was jew ecu. 
Us. 20 and Its. Kit), and only 10 per cent, remain m which tue 
value exceeded Us. 100, The Courts in which this litigation oc¬ 
curred were chiefly Small Cause Courts, Courts of Naio-- *■ 5a ] ~ 
dnrs and Xebsildars and Assistant and Extra Assistant Conoipm* 
si on ere. In the fim 15*8 per cent, of the suits were disposed of; 
in the second 44 1 per cent; in the third nearly 40" ! ,er ccnt ' 



The results' of the trial of the 72,542 suits disposed of were 


British Burma. 



Number of Proportion por 
Suita, cent* 


Suita, 

390 


Plaints rejected or returned 
Transferred to other districts or juris¬ 
diction 


35 


Disposed oj* with out conks t 


Decreed on confession 
Dismissed for dyfmUt 
CoiaproiTiiH.< 3 cJ 
Dc reed eft fTarie 
’Withdrawn with leave 
Ditmmed txparlt 


ggptisi 

18,287 

11,652 

10,003 


943 

242 


2St£ 
18’3 
10*1 
14 7 
X# 
% 


Contested m& jvdjfmnt given for — 


Contested 


9«5 

7*0 

6-8 


Bain tiff in whole 


Do, in part 
Defendant in whole 


6,883 

5,495 

4,573 


Total Contested 


16,597 


These proportions coincide very nearly with tho^ shown in 
former years. The number of suits decreed on confession was 
lai'<*e and in some districts the proportion thus disposed vt to the 
whole was nioie than 30 and in one district so high as 39 per 
cent. The superior Courts wore asked to satisfy themselves that 
confessions are always bond /ide and really made by the par¬ 
ties themselves, one Commissioner having expressed his opinion 
co n cerning tb e necessity of i d en ti fy ieg the perso n w ho nppears 
£ tn { confesses with the actual defendant! The total number of 
appeals preferred from decrees or orders of Original Courts was 
2,323 and of special appeals—that is, second appeals on points of 

1 etw , ' ' Cull y 4iGirf* t 

Bntisk Burma .—The total number of suits instituted during 
the year was 551,236, or 832 less than the number iu 
1S7L The decrease is certainly no matter of regret, uu- 
there be reason to suspect that the people are dissatis¬ 
fied with the Courts. This, however, the small proportion of 
appeals shows not to be the case. It is very difficult to know 
what may be considered a normal amount nt'litigation for any 
criven population and it is not very certain how far varying con¬ 
ditions of society, such as a general possession of means, or a 
general state of poverty, go to swell or diminish the amount of 
court's work. A ready recourse to the law courts is sometimes mul 
to be a sign of the advancement of the people, while on the other 
band it la sometimes held to betoken a discontented and ill-ad- 
. _.i nATvnhiinn flftwftWAv that mav be, it is 



other provinces. In British Burma the number of civil suits ins¬ 
titute)! equals 1 suit to 1 SO of the population, in the Punjab 
the proportion is 1 suit to 95, in the Central Province I 
to 10o and in Oudli 1 to 327. The total value of the sub- 
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uguviw tbe province was a little less 
£20,000 lower than the value in 1871, 


than 

More 


^ r . 1 L » , 

i set- matter throughout 

XI 60 , 000 , about ... " "j" “ ’ ' ’ ' ’ ■«■*“« au aui it in' ji y 

than half the litigation was on account of money due on con¬ 
tract md about one-twentieth only connected with immove¬ 
able property. Of 20,710 suits disposed of by the courts 
j 7,658 were valued at mixm not exceeding E& 100 and 
nearly one-half tbe total number at sums not exceeding 
Es. 20, Twenty-seven per cent of tho cases brought oil 
the files were disposed of without passing a decree and the 
proportion of suits decided after contest in court was 40 per 
cent. Of these, 70 per cent, were decided in favour of the 
plaintiff* This, as the Judicial Commissioner remarks, may be 
considered satisfactory, as indicating that in the large majority 
of cases the aid of the court was not sought without good reason. 
There were 14,872 decrees passed and Only 5,826 'applications 
for execution. In the Court of the Recorder of Rangoon 449 
suits were instituted and tbe Rangoon Small Cause Court 4,981, 
Bemv —In the Civil Courts tbe number of suits foil* froift 
21,879 in 1670*7 i to 13,838, This gives an average of one 
suit to every 123 poisons in the Province and in the A kola 
District one to about 60 persons. The decrease is at¬ 
tributed to a general depression in trade ; to bad harvests 
of the previous year, whereby the ryots became so involved that, 

in his own interest the moneylender had to exercise patience 

and forbearance in pressing his claim! tn\d to the general adop¬ 
tion of the system of decreeing payment by instalments. Thirty- 
nine per cent of the suits were disposed of by European and 
61 by native, judges. The character of the litigation did not 
vary, the majority of suits being * on written obligation” and 
w on account stated,” 72 per cent, of the whole number being 
im contested. The Eeraree has generally enjoyed a reputa¬ 
tion for litigitmsness, hut there is much truth in the re¬ 
mark of an experienced native judge that h© finds the contested 
cases ore principally those in which the parties Interested do not 
appear themselves in Court* but by vakeels, Tbe * Law’s delays 1 ’ 
seldom call for remark from superior authority, as* on the whale, 
the administration of justice in the Courts of Berar Q now con¬ 
ducted with fair promptitude. 

J/yaOiU—There was a general increase of litigation in all the 
Divisions^ but a fulling off of 1*142 suits in the E an gal ore Small 
Cause Court led to a decrease in the total number of suits Insti¬ 
tute. 1 in Nimdydroog. Altogether them were 21*407 suits against 
20,704 in 1871, The litigation of the Province has risen from 
14,702, suits in 1868 to 21,407 in 1S72, or 45 per cent; this 
large increase being no doubt due to the general advancement 
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of <M country. Tlie total average value of eaca suit matlfated 
wa -t Its. 103-3-0, while 81 per cent, wore h" i sums be.ow 
Tie 100 Mid 16 per cent, for sum a he tween Ks. 100 cud 
Bs 500. Of the total number 1 , 210 , or 5 8 per cent, were 
for immoveable property and land, or interest m land, as 
aomnst 1,274 in 1871 and 20,161 lor money due. ^enty- 
six per cent, were decreed on their merits and /4 pet 
cent, were mi contested. In the Bangaloro bmall Cause Court, 
including 1 .W suits pending at the close o! Uv l. theve wme 
5 703 suits for disposal, being 2 G '2 per cent,. 0 ) the tote, 
number for the whole Province; 5,598 were disposed of am! 
125 remained pending at the close of the year Ot the cases 
distrilift of 20 per cent wdifa contested and liearSy 80 pGi cem 
■uncoiltested. Including appeals pending from the previous year 
ami those received by transfer, there were 84o for disposal, ct 
which SB were disposed of and 53 remained pemhag. 

Ooorri —The I/ 1 &S suits instituted and the ooe case remain- 
ing from l he previous year were all am pose o of 811 or 
g 8*2 per cent being imcon tested ana contest;a^ Jn 
807 cases uulgments were given in favour of plamtut and 
in 71 of defendant, as compared with 240 and of) res¬ 
pectively in 1871 The aggregate value of original suits 
was Its 1,80,660, shewing an increase of Its. 43,85^ or 33 o 
W ( cent over that of 1871. The average value of each amt 
disposed of was nearly 110 % There were 73 appeals for 
disposal Of these, 67 were disposed of, leaving four cases 
on the file of the First Assistant Superintend cut and one case on 
that of the Superintendent, The Judicial Coniniissioiier admit¬ 
ted four special appeals. In two the cases were remanded 
for further inquiry. In the other two the decisions of the lower 
a ppellate courts were confirmed. The average duration of appeal 
i was 27 days in local Courts and 94 days m the Court ol 
the Judicial Commissioner, as compared with 38 and H days 
in the'preceding year. The total cost of appealstoUepart.es 
iu the local Courts was Ra. 895-0-0, the average ecstot each being 
Its. 13-5-10. 







CHAPTER VI, 


REGISTIUTIOX, 


ifadmii^Eegifttratioi) received ft great impetus “by the 
introduction of a new able of fees, the increase in the number 
of document registered amounting to 35 > 996 p The aggregate 
value of nil transactions was Re. 7,7 1,84,974- The collections 
brought Rs. 3,26,884 and the exp; iidiluro ^vas Its, 2,33,952, 

liomhay .— The returns show an increase of seven per cent* 
v/bieh ir/ entirely under the head of Compulsory Registrations 
the number of optional ones having fallen from 21,147 to 
20,525, The financial results were satisfactory, giving increased 
receipts ami diminished expenditure. The net revenue of the 
year * was E>, 63,457- This sum. however,.includes the special 
fee of Rh. 19,908 paid by Govern mem I: for the registration of the 
Elpiiii^toue Property Conveyance Deed, An inquiry of seme 
import mi ce was e n tr u s te d to the D e pa i tm eb t, w i t h t h e viow of 
establishing the actual sale value of different classes of land 
throughout the Presidency, 

Bengal .—The number of registrat ions rose from 245,270 10 
279,080, the increase being nearly equally divided between 
optional and compulsory deeds. The mi m her of registra¬ 
tions of ordinary bonds and deeds not effecting immovable 
property continued, to be extremely small— Misignificant, it may bo 
said i when compared with the country and population. Of a total 
of 24,969 money bonds registered, 1,324 were for sums over Rs. 
1 ,0.01} * j44 for sums between Hs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 ; 8,927 
between Hs. 100 and Rs. 500 ; 5,900 between R$. 50 and 
Re. 100 ; 4.580 between Es. 25 and Rs, 50 t and 2,734 for 
sums less than Rk. 25. The aggregate value of the bonds was 
Its. 10,318,692 and the fees Rs* 22,871, or a little over 14 
annas per bond on the average. Of 260,048 deeds paying an ad 
valorctn fee, 176,008 fell short of Rk 100 in value. The total 
Value of the property transferred, however, during the year 
was Rs, 11,34,60,806. The receipts of the Department were Rs* 
435,319, an increase over 1871*72 of JEts. 62,182, The expenses 
amounted Id Rs, 3,04,752, exclusive of the coat of printing ami 
stationery. 

North-Western Province> — The gi c^s receipts of the Depart¬ 
ment fat the year ware £30,932, while those of 1871-72 were 
Vox* xviu. a x 
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The low nfijaber of dor-traonis registered . j&* 
i 14 T 7 ‘>' and the fees amounted to £20,903, against hi/, 

of comrmlsoty registrations rose from oo, 2 o 0 to 6u4o4 ami 
of optional from 77.481 to 78,318. The mcmr extended to 
all the districts except Bareilly and Lutatpore, the deenap 
In BarMly being in optional f^gte^lition ahd.due to ihe \e\r 
advances on the sugar crop— a class of 

Jl]erise Jinm h er arc usually registered at- Phillibheet, Hit met 
limt with two exceptions the increase spread over all (listnets may 
1,ft taken to show that the value of rogistmimn .is bee mi- 
in* steadily known throughout the country; 11 ie increase in 
notional registration is especially satisfactory, as it may be pic- 
sumed that oven where registration is not absolutely tiecessa»y 
U, validate a deed, the advantages of tlm security afforded mo 
becoming appreciated, 

P&viab-JttM total number of documents registered was 
g.fsa'3, 1 dm compared with 1)5,7-16 in the preeeumg year ami 
LW»’ ^ 1870-71. This decrease was solely in optional peg-.B- 
; } otl « M \ ttS tmme tits of wKioli the registration ts com pi il- 
!>v the n u i nber r egi ate red was 3 1,0 6 3, 34,054 affecti »g 
immoveable property. Of optional registrations 21,042 related 
0 immoveable and 2 b ,220 to moveable, property and obbfflr 
t ions for the payment of money^ r J be total receipts 
Department amounted to Rs.1,50 242 ^ngamst Rs. » 

and' the total expenditure to Rs. Rs- *4,0.0*!, 

making the net receipts for the year Rs. bi^ld—an increase 

n„/ih —-There is one regia trail on office in tins Province 
fo/evJry 19b miles—or 124 altogether. These registered 33,954 
notional and 13,267 compulsory deeds during Urn past year, 
the total' receipts amounting to Rs. 83,944 and the expenditure 
to Ra 62842.* But few deeds of gift were registered, the 
number being only, 144. Of 2,*S3 leases 2,337 were com pulsmy, 

au^ 540 optional registrations. With regard to 
documents there can be no doubt that the requirements of gre 
“e as yet but seldom complied with ami perhapshim com- 
ijalsdrv registration of leases is the most uupopulai feature m 
fhe Act. In Oud.h the Officiating Chief Commissioner fears 
* bat thla provision of the Jaw hm Lot Lad a goM eftect * tor many 
years every effort has been made to encourage the ysc ot written 
leases and every officer who has had any revenue experience m 
the Province can testify to the difficulty there is m getting .oases 
iUid their counterparts exchanged. Adu now to othei obstacles 
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compulsory registration. Many » tenant w!iq hki 
:e ; jved to the ten m of the lease and would be wimn| to-execute 
i t n will not do ho when he finite that it will be necessary tot 
him to take the ftirtiier trouble of going before the Registrar, .. 

$ntm2 /Vomtoe.—The number oi deeds registered in- 
crotUd from 17,872 to fcff,667 and the receipts from Us. 
4*352 to Rs, 45,174 There has ter several years been u 
steady advance in the amount dm partly to the grans- 
aotiou of a large amount of business in the Province and partly 
to an increasing appreciation among the people of the benefits 
of registration, There are altogether i4 offices, a uuniIxr 
unqu^stiouabiy small, considering the extensive area. The 
Department, however, is worked through the Revenue officials 
and owing to the difficulty of procuring any other honest and 
efficient agency the officers for registration must be limited U) 
the places where they are locates 

Bemi \~The six Registrars and 21 Sub-Registrars registered 
10,251 do currents, or 2,01$ mate than m the previous yean Of 
insiruttfettta the registration of which is compulsory, the number 
presented was 5,83 2, against 4,703 in 1871-72; of those optional, the 
uumber was 4,404 It is worthy of note that the regist^ipa 
of West y/us double that of East, Berav and that out of a 
sum total of 5,831* compulsory registrations in the whole province 
the district of A kola contributed 2,433. f There must bo v< ry 
inarked changes/* observes the Inspector Uenerak f< going on in 
the A kola district as regards the tenure ol land occupancy 
rights' 1 —an observation which refers to a wider period than the 
year under report, in which the number of instruments oi sino 
and mortgage in the A kola district was fewer by 258 t hau in 
1871-72, The aggregate value of property transferred by the 
i \ oc u m e u te reg u t e i e d ini 87 2-73 was Its, 23,40,6 7 5-9-5, ag&i 1 1 si t 
fte 22,40,4(01-12-4 in .1871-72, On the whole, the results of 
the ‘working of the Department, are by no means discouraging, 
since compared with the previous year, the number of registrations 
increased by 2,019 aud the receipts by Ks, 7,267-14-4 

Mysore.—'I'he operations of the Registration Depcrtmetu m 
Mysote during 1S72-7S indicated considerable progress. The 
receipts which in 180(1 were only Ite. 9,730 rose to Its* 19,915-L4-J) 
and the charges which iu 1800 were R$. 21,30.5 siipk to 
Rs. 17*228-10-11 There was thus a surplus of Rs. 2 t (> H 7-3-91, 
Compared § with these of the preceding year, In vlffiph the 
receipts were R^. 20,940 and the charges 17,3*2, these results 
would not appear satisfactory, were it not for the iucf that tbo 
operations of the Depart-mont were considerable curtailed by the 
new Act of 187 L 
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'Joorg ,—-The progress of registration in Coorg has not been sa¬ 
tisfactory, Excluding the Coffee and service land grants which 
were registered ;ti the first three mouths of the year 1#71“?2 under 
the operations of the old Act, the number of compulsory regis¬ 
trations in that year w ha 41ft, but in ]b?2-73 38$ only* Tim 
falling off is ascribed to the enforcement of the orders prohi¬ 
biting the alienation of service tenure lands and to its not 
being generally known that leases for a period of more than a 
year are registrable under compulsory conditions. 
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MUNICIPALITIES, 



Bengal, 

Rural— In 1350 Act XXVI was passed enabling Gover^men^ 
to extend municipal institutions to a ay town which asked foe 
them. Only Jumaipore, .the great railway town in Monghyr 
district, is now under that Act * From that time municipal 
legislation has been gradually improved and liberalised, until 
the elective system may now be conceded to any town that de¬ 
sires it. The number of municipalities of each class at work 
during 187SS-73 was as follows ; — 


Under Act XXVI of 11*50 ... - »<* I 

Under Act XX of 1856 ... ... 6* 

Utodtfr Act III of 1864 ... 

Uiakr Act VI of I&63 ... ... .*91 

The constitution of the town committees under the last two 
Acts was ; — 

Officials* Ntfn-offioids. Europeans- N&tlvos. 
Act HT of 1564 .. 185 225 184 2M 

ActVIoflSCS 2SO 618 164 


Inquiries were specially instituted with a view to ascertaining 
the extent to which fitnuicipalCommissioners atid town committees 
had bueied themselves with, and effectually influenced, municipal 
work, and the degree in which the various Municipal Acts were 
successfully worked. The reports show that, while a fair amount 
of work in carrying out assessments is obtained from the pun- 
clmyets in chowkidari unions, their proceedings have to \m 
carefully watched and periodically revised. After the duties of 
assessment imposed on them by law are over, few members of 
punch aye ts take an intelligent interest in the administration, 
of the affairs of the village. But this is not perhaps much to he 
wondered at The Act is in force principally m remote country 
towns of little importance ; there is a difficulty in finding men 
of education for the post, to which* moreover, loo little dignity is 
attached to render any of the better class of natives desirous of 
molding it. Practically, everything is left by the law in the Magis¬ 
trate^ hands, and there is little inducement to an outsider tc show 
any public spirit; while, on the other hand, the Magistrate is 
enable to sftr up much local enthusiasm m villages to which he 
can but seldom give personally much attention. In a few can- 
tomnenta where the Act is retained* sanitary matters are under 
tha control of the cantonment, authorities, ami very fair results 

* Mi ' m 
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Perhaps bad the ordinary punelmyeta more real 
power, they would take more interest in their affairs. 

Turning to cdjfemkteea muter the District Towns anti Muni¬ 
cipal Aery, opinions vary much as to their utility, but the 
variation bus perhaps some reference to the part of the 
country whence the reports come, lu the Chi.usi.gong and 
Omm divisions 3 tor instance, where society is generally in 
■?i backward state, they are prouounced a fad are owing to 
■the apathy anti indifference to their duties dbphSfed by the 
ernetubers uf ih< committees. On the other hand, near the 
ih eskh iicy and in the Patfia division, where there are a large 
number of natives accustomed to European ways, and where 
either English education has made some progress,as it, has near 
Calcutta, or the people are more easily led by their district bife 
cers, as 3s rlie case in Jifehar, it toay he said that the generality of 
mumesj kilties have worked tolerably weth The fact that the 
hdtEutive rests iu most cases vrith the magistrates, and that there 
is an absence of obstructive ness in the councils of the committees, 
hardly justifies us in styling the municipal system a shorn. 
There s an acknowledged difficulty in certain towns iu getting 
together a ipiorum j but, on the other baud, in the larger towns, 
especially those under Act III of 1S@4, there are many public- 
spirited and enlightened citizens who take an iiiudligeut 
and active interest in the affairs of their town, and it has been 
observed this is especially so where a sense of responsibility and 
a spirit of emulation have been evoked by entrusting the cure of 
a specific part of the town to individual members of the corn- 
ini L Lea Tho majority of the native gentlemen prefer, no donbt r 
sharing in the deliberations of the committee to taking an active 
part in executive work. It is found, however, that & gieut deirt 
can be do no by taet and judicious management on the pdf t of 
the Magistrate, Habits of mdolouco it umy not bo possiblfetb 
overcome, but much may be done in the way of encmm<g ; ug 
independent thought and action, and in overcoming the habit iff 
looking to the Govern men t to do everything, 

Tlip Municipalities in which the most active and efficient 
interest has been taken by the committees in the affairs of 
town, are the Suburbs of Calcutta^ Kishnagurh, Santipore, Patna, 
Jlozu -tier pore, and Outer par a, In Dacca, loo, the Commissioners 
a i e a ai d to ha ve been very useful, a a d eve u i n Go w h a t ty the t& 
are two native gentlemen said to deserve special^)raise* On 
the elective system Sir George Campbell remarked that one 
great difficulty must be to make a good beginning in the first 
instance, by getting the people, usually apathetic on the subject* 
to take an interest iu their affairs; aud be docs not expect that 
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ihcv fill ever take sufcb an interest unless the elected com- 
miU°es* have real ami considerable power in respect of taxation, 
ns \veii as in the application of the funds. Of the two Munici¬ 
pal Acts now principally in use, one makes the Committees xnoro- 
consultative and the other confines taxation to the form of a 
regular house tax, which is disliked by the people and is umppiL- 
ouble to all but a few metropolitan or quasi-metropolitan towns. 
On this account he was not sanguine of the success of the present 
elective system. He did pot, therefore, attempt to urge it in any 
Muincimd'ity, but made known bis willingness to grant, it to any 
Municipality which was desirous to have it. One such application 
wvs from Seram pore. Seeing how many a boost separate people 
dwell together in an Indian community, the Lieutenant-Governor 
adopted” by way of experiment, the plan of making the votes 
neither collective nor cumulative, but giving one vote to each 
person, so that each considerable guild or section of the comm mi ly 
might have its representative. There was some healthy comped- 
tarn in the Seram pore election. 

Sir George Campbell expressed tire strong conviction that, ss 
die old village institutions have become lost, and the patriarchal 
power of native rulers bus died out, while land holders become 
mere Itud more speculators in rents and less and less leaden; of tho 
people, some form of self-government for the people whom 
wo are educating into intelligence and in dependence is a very 
crying necessity. The whole subject is one of great 
and growing importance. The experience of tbe Census hue 
shown the ‘ existence of imperfect, but still existing, representa¬ 
tives of tbe old village headmen and other old institu¬ 
tions. A successful system of rural communes for Bengal would 
be an achievement of overwhelming importance. Ii only to 
supply one most crying need, wholesome drinking water, 
some communal system seems very necessary. In former days 
natural channels "flowed less obstructed than they do now; and 
the official zemindars, responsible for the revenue and the people 
and sulject to tbe Government, did in a one sort execute the 
works necessary to save revenue and lives. Now-a-days not only 
have many channels silted up by natural processes, but, with the 
extension of cultivation and the assertion of exclusive private 
rights, channels are obstructed and drainage prevented by arti¬ 
ficial means. Tho modern landholders are content wilh tho 
largely increased rents which natural unaided progress has given 
them; tbe "power of the Government and its officers over them 
exists no longer, and they seldom do what is require*: for the 
well-being of the villagers. The cry regarding water-supply 
which comes up from Bengal villages is deep and constant. It 



Bengal 



Vubjcct on which thfe people feel most scutely an; 
v; las^ of which they Me redly ready to help themselves if only 
§ome system for their doing so by a con itnon efl:ort f&W* *\* 
ot^anuei Some of oor most experienced officer* think urn 
rlefieiet^y of whohsauw water an evil vi Inch is mcre^aing 
threatening to destroy tlie prosperity of several of our best 
districts, and, echoing the people, Urey fcre most iirgenttor a 
remedy Hospital* medical find jail statistiep *lipw clearly that 
the death-dealing scourge of Bengal is udt fever, nor even cno^ra, 
but the forma of bowel disease* which MO atri h*itable to impure 
water. What each villager cannot So for himself to remedy this 
great evil, a body of villagerswmkiiag under & communal system 
would very gladly do. 

The expenditure incurred by the Mmricipolities of the several 
elates, Pilcatta excepted, during the year amoumed to Its. 
17,87#^ 



Act III (B.G.) of 
18U4. 

Municipalities utidst- 

Hafeurhs 
- ofCuU 
cuuta and 
Howrfth. 

Muniei- 
palittea 
of the 
: i*tarioir. 

AatVloi 

IBliS 

(BX\) 

Act XX 
of 1850. 

Ah i 
XXVI Qi 
1850- 

Total. 

i ftotabttBbmeiit 

1 yjfjjfr. 

j Connorvaney 

Building# ■;■ 

f Wqfkft of public UU*’ 
iity 

MUcottjHUtoO* 

ccmtiug^Tit 

Total 

ee,07o 

njstii 

MJtyjNW 

94,34f 

28,028 

85**34 

1,77,676 

aa *3 r:> 
\ f m t m 

33 t $M 

89,774 

2G&7Q 

57448 
2,00,301 
48,52* 
1* 17*96* 
1 *UW 

i 

) 11,118 
fi,U7 

I5i871> 

0JO3 
. 15484 
7,944 

3,396 

990 

5,075 
2 708 
250 
1,022 
94 

4,589 

2,29,500 

5,79,219 

2,11,1415 

4,49*228 

51,737 

2,08*007 

r.7,m; 

3,19,101 

1 

«viC k T91 

4,47)006 

1,24,993 j IS,983 

17,87*034 

i ; 

—.. , - 1 11 


q Q {xi&e a portion of the income of every town m devoted 
u the’ maintenance of the town police, the strength of 
wMcll in dfmml irrespective of the committees, or the cos 
necessary establish meet, for the collection of the /»x, and for 
L .eoai ' of existing road* and buildings, the «»inWn A »ce of 
which 'is hardly a matter of choice, that there is little scope left 
Sr ini&euoe extended schemes for the improvement of the 
'towns, ft is too often the case that the most crying OfM”* 
Of towns in these provinces is a proper drainage system or a 
pure Supply; W» apy might bo termed tor 
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:,' v§^|. Wposo v, < m 1 1(1 , o f u eccasi f.y, far exceed tho tileaue aL i U cj d i sk 
"-piSSm of the committees, Government makes loans for such 
purposes, 

The receipt of the various classes of nutmcipalities during 
J S7 2 - 7 3 were as fol I o\v $ : — 


■ 

Act {XI 

suburbs 

oiC.d- 

oidtaaml 

Howrah. 

oi 1874. 

lutei-iot 1 . 

Act Vi 
of 1868 
(E.O.) 

Anfc 
XX of 
1836, 

Act , 
XXVI oi 

1850. 

Total. 1 

liit i * tipon owner a ftc- 
cording t> th-Ji yearly 
value tif honHQa anti lamia 

Kg. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Ra, 

its. 

K* 

aw nod in tho town 

Tax upon ocenpiers of 
holdings v.ilbin tho town 
according to 111011 ' cir- 
rtmaEtiunifls, and the pro¬ 

8,48,866 

3,8 0,643 




7,39,503 

perty to b« pro tee U<1 ... 

Tax on carriages, 
cartes hoveei;, and ele¬ 



4,00306 

1,19,223 

17 ,m 

5,36.458 

phants 

88*987 

33,999 


800 

527 

■78.831 

mnwmdkw 

Ponodt/ Terrier and 
tolly within the town li- 

75,$r>$ 

jmljlg 

13,785 

2/>57 

US 

106 

92.317 

mi ta 

hom of bbnfWs am! 
gfi rdo ns an d m nn 3 ci p a 1 

i&,7sa 

1,07,330 

6,610 

2,664 


) ,33,277 

markka 

Other iiwhnl- 

ing E-rautfl from povm- 
ciai lumda 

4,438 

29,630 

5,469 

„„ 

4* ■ 

38.1)63 

10,437 

1,15,677! 

62,671 

7,8T6 

; sn> 

Ij 67,6571 

1 Total 

! 4j«||« 

c,8i m 

1,46,413 


18,685 

17,70,490 


U will be Been that of the total receipts of towns under A cl, 
TIi, of |S6k Rs. is the income of the suburb; of O d 

cutta including Howrah, and Rs. 6,81,059 that of all other towns 
under the Act. Excluding Calcutta and the suburbs, the total 
li \u in a pal re c ci p ts we m R& 12,7 G,247» pf w 1 1 i c \ i R ^ 9,51,0 3 0 w c i * j 
derived from taxation ami Rs. 3,24,317 from $jjihei: sources,, in- 
eluding loans and grants. In the Punjab jtm less than four- 
fifths of the inmiieipal income is derived from octroi or town 
duties. In tlrp North-West Province all those yield an abund¬ 
ant and elastic revenue; In Bengal the onl y taxes of any mo¬ 
ment are either a ho^fc-mte, or what is practically a local pro¬ 
perty and income-tax. 

Calcutta ,—Only a portion of the city* containing about half < f 
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tiir; wkofe number of Hjhaljitavits* is nruler the Cidculdft Jnsttces, 
iJje Suburban and Howrah portions having municipal bodies of 
t.hcii' own. The umdme of Calcutta is principally derived from 
rates oil houses, Thor© is a general nit© apd sepfiriite rates for 
IHititig, polic© aod water* the total amounting in the your 1 ^ 
to 17 | per cent. A coDsiderahio income also derived 
from lieci so on trades and professions, caniagcs, horses and 
nav’ h, md there was some income from fees for services of various 
kimU OohakleraMe sums, amounting to nearly 11 lakhs of 
rupees, were borrowed dining the year, r J lie total amount at 
the disposal of the Justices for the year under rouew is tuns 
stated ^ ^ p 

Ordin^ income ... - - J 

l^traordinary incoma ... »■ - 1 ,* , 

Ciwh liirfiiucea ... - — l» 


U VAiid Total 


dpi L9 88 3 a 


OF tiiv ordinary income between six ■ami seven lakhs 
inovn double entry in account. The real income is between 26 
«7 lakhs. There is a similar double entry in expenditure 
account of workshops, stores, Sc. Tim ordinary expenditure 
of the year is stated as follows :— 


Rs. A. p. 


Jmtwaafc on Hobouturo ktfftoa and Water* 

(lapblyLo^ft trim* Government, including Smkmg ■ 
Jpun<l ■ -■ **■ fk ^ 

UampA eKLabliBlii- iQntjoillotM’ont, coiamtfttura, pmU- 
ing, advertising, law, aud contingent cinirgOB 
Eopij -** ,,r v* "" 

flonaomracy --- 

h i gbtf ng of tli o to w n, inmu a > ng Hastinga 
Poiloo 

Wnter-stipply ... 

WiUmng atmU 

Hospital mid vaccination *-■ 

Town Hall .» ■■ , **■ r 

tit* dnutin;;o ; working Pumping bjflwii, 

Wot king and maintenance of Municipal Railway ... 
Public Hquitveu .... 

W ork in g dUugbto.r-housos ■ *, 

Trittii od.y 

Conans of th'. 1 town 

,hit Wfti^4yt»ii«0 and Five-Brigade cfctijptf 

Fund cb&tg^i ... ■■* "• 

MiaooUancom; Suburban Municipality, ( >J 

Hack noy - tax ; l n com e- la s. iu lero at on o 1 n l v wto rn 
deposits, A.O., 

kotrang and EuteUy WWkahdpi, gon&m *wrod, 
stone ballast* umdiy mtorhda, &o. T .- 

Sundry advances 


3,43,763 

0 

0 

3,06,2:17 

7 


2,75,084 

a 

5 

1,70,(102 

b 

1 

2.E0,CS6 

5 10 

2,47,004 

4 

G 

2,51,643 

a 

!5 

30,061 

n 

4 

45,884 

i> 

1 

10,71.8 

4 

3 

68,867 

8 

7 

27,261 

2 

0 


$ 

l?Ui)8 

0 

11 

08*123 


a 

18,551 

15 

fi 

30,012 12 

ii 

5,7 l 

is 

4 

21,477 

4 

10 

7,21.810 

15 

7 

12,499 

0 

1) 

34,18*846 

1 
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Its Defective Municipal ConslUtUion, 
The j&xtraordirary expenditure comprised 


n*. a, p. 

IfepAndtiturg on Liceourtfc of Municipal JIatkot ... -2, art,078 H 0 

DiUo on ditto MuTudprd Qlfttte ... . . 4(1,74:? S 2 

iDitt* om ditto Supphnwntsrv Water-supply Sclioatiio lu 1® 

Burn and Co., for drainage works ... ... 7&148 J* 8 

Expenditure on Lirainage works douo by Department 3,76,1 £7 *i lf> 
Advancn for land at Bafiackh&rrnah for new road ... 1,00,000 0 O 

TMtto for Akra brick .... 14,000 0 O’ 

Refund of amount due to General Fund 3n 1ST3 To* 
como-ta;c, private drainage, &e. s d"c* 35,437 4 f> 

Total 04TJ239 14 0 

He. A P, 


This 1 Flings np tbo aggregate ordinary and estra- 

ordinary e3Epead*tarfi to . . ... ,.. 43,01,036 0 4 



Deducting the total expenditure from the total income, there 
remained at the close of the year a balance of R& 7JMQ-* 

The total liabilities of the Justices, held chiefly in 6 per. cent. 
Debentures md incurred principally for the water, drainage and 
market worts, were £1,317,000 at the close of 1878- Sir 
George Campbell pronounced the present constitution of this 
Municipality not good. There is too much of a spurious 
independence. There has been occasion for question whether 
a body of well-to-do householders have not preferred to re* 
duce the direct house taxation when taxation affecting a 
poorer class had perhaps greater claims to consideration. The 
Justices are so far independent of the Government, that the Go¬ 
vernment really is not responsible for the great and weighty mat¬ 
ters affecting the metropolis of India which are involved in great 
undertakings and much expenditure of money with a rapidly 
increasing debt Not being m a position to interfere with 
dignity and effect, it is compelled very much to abstain from inter¬ 
ference. On the other hand* the Committees of Justices and such 
bodies to whom many things pro now delegated, are not efficient 
for executive work, as was, for instance, prominently brought 
to light by the failure of the Calcutta Census. The position 
of the Chairman is exceptionally difficult and unpleasant, 


Madras. 


ItuvaL —The following table shows the total income in each 
of the 46 Provincial Municipalities iu the Province and 
incidence of taxation per head of population 
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Rs, A, h 
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20,8*1 

ns. 

10,411 
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0 12 If 
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0 # SUO 

1 8 10 
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i 10 0 

0 booty ... 

n.7jc0 
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29,032 

35,750 

0 3 U 

Uoiwfoutoib 
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07 h H:& 

O 7 

Vailora 


3»,0)t a 

52,741 

0 14 7 

Krodft 

7.8H 

7,743 

0 0 J) 

WaUfci|atipflt 


UtKtf 

11,604 

0 r;i 10 
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ItV, s 75 

31,37 V 

1 8 0 
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,50jbJ S 

ar, 1 an 

0 11 8 
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Oi .<t7u 

ilp, fefrp 

n a « 
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4^.300 

38,183 

O 8 10 
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16J&& 

10,05* 

u a fl 
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29,712 
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0 10 0 

< v.oatKida 

37.6S0 

20,0(72 

0 Ifi u 
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4i,4l4 

'15. SW 

0 10 ii 
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25 4*7 

U,3il 

0 7 8 
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0 33 11 
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J 9,756 
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0 0 4 
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1 0 7 
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48,300 
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Iciuds, inclusive even of tolls on vehicles entering the Muuieipa- 
j'itV, which only indirectly fall upon the residents within muni¬ 
cipal limits. It will he observed that the incidence of taxation 
js highest in the case of tho hill stations, where the large pro¬ 
portion oi valuable European houses leads to a house rate of 
jive per cent, producing a higher incidence than appears else- 
Avherc with a rate of 7£ per cent on tij6 value of the houses. 
The gross Provincial Municipal income, exclusive of balances, 
oiiounleJ to Rs, 11,12,936, or 1,69,312 in excess of the 
income of Urn preceding municipal year, which on that oc¬ 
casion included only eleven mouths. Even if dm allowance be 
tmule for tho remaining month, tho income for 1872-73 a till 
shows a. considerable increase, of which little more than one- 
third was due to taxation* 

Tim percentage of the gross income realized by each of the 
more important taxes was:— 


jPtirctnhtge* 
, 2340 

. 

. 2 m 

t £42 
i'S5 


Jl%tm on houses and lauds ... 
ff a y on artd and professions 
Tolls ,, ... ■** 

on animals and apmigort vo hides 
Ksgistmtion of carts 

In cemftidenug these it must he borne in mind that the rate 
hoiuiOB was the duly tax which was imposed iu all the 
i,l utncipolities, T&e tax on arts prevailed in 37 Municipalities, 
tuU^ iu 42, the tax on vehicles, &e,, in 44, and registration 
of carts in 40, 
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f i:Ke jgbaximam rate of 7£ V cv cei *h on tUe value of houses 



was levied iii five towns only, S per cent* being the rate 
most generally adopted. It was decided to abolish the i&x on 
arts and giofitesions from the commencement of the year 
1874-75, and measures are being adopted with the view of stilt 
further relieving the general trad© of the country from the 
payment of municipal tolls* 

The allotments made by Gorennmnfc to 27 Provincial Muni¬ 
cipalities aimnmted to JXs. 3^006, the principal grant being 
to Lho town of Ootacarmind on account of the road round the 
lake, which had been handed over in an unfinished state. The 
remaining Government grants, as well as the contributions 
from Local Funds, were chiefly in aid of dispensaries and other 
charitable institutions* The miscellaneous receipts of the 
Municipalities were derived from rent?! of markets ami cart- 
stands, sale of pomlrctte, fees for private scavenging, and other 
bom ewhat simi i ar sot irces. 

The gross expenditure in Provincial Municipalities amount¬ 
ed to tts. ll 7 t>2,40Sj being Es* 10,533 less than the in¬ 
come of the year* The outlay on Public Works was Es* 
3,05,324 and that on elementary education Es. 45,024. 
One of the most successful features of the working of 
the ndlv Towns' Improvement A cl has bean the marked 
increase in the attendance at dispensaries since their transfer 
to municipal management. Id the case of one town, with a 
population of 17,703, it is reported that 3.1,749 ‘Masons receiv¬ 
ed relief from the dispensary, showing that the benefits of the 
institution arc not confined to the municipal limits but extend 
widely to the country beyond The gross increase in the of¬ 
ten dance at dispensaries throughout the Province was 63,336, 
or 17'40 per cent* on the attendance for 1S7F72. 


I i,t the so towns the- expenditure on conservancy was over 
K$* 10,000* 


Calicut. 

Tanjore, 


ftJWtura. 
Ballary, 


TrjchmomJy. 

Salem* 

Nogar&tfun* 


ComtoiKs&ntmu 

VoHoig* 


The total outlay on conservancy in all Municipalities was 
K& 2*88,363, or rather more than 26 per cent, of the whole 
expenditure* The roaxinum was Rs* 23,647 hi Madura with 
a population of 51,087, and the imuimun Es. 1,141 in Pal- 
CQudal], a small town of only 8,812, inhabitant^ in which it w r as 
resolved to abolish the Municipality* Something was done 
towards lighting in all but nine of the Municipalities but in 
many cases. little more than a beginning was made, The total 
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expenditure on management, collection and mi per vision chafes 
generally was only Rs, 1,08,120, or about 9 s percent,, df the 
i a come of tho year. 

Madras Cxly .—The ordinary receipts of tire Madras Municipa¬ 
lity amounted to K s . 5,17,741 and the ordinary expenditure 
to Rs. 4,03,213. Including the Debt account and the water- 
supply project expenditure, the gross receipts, together with the 
opening balance, amounted to T.Jcs. 8,03,425, and the gross 
expenditure to Rs. 8,53,878, leaving a closing balance of 
Us, 9,547. 

The expenditure on the water-works during the year was Rs. 
2,22,705 * and the total outlay up to the close of the year 
Rs. 12,00,112. The details of municipal finance are these 
‘for 1872-73 : — 


Receipt a* 


Tax, Tates, and Cesses* 

On lands and houeea 
A 33039 ed toos. 

Licenses 

Govei^&iwt contribution to- 
ifi'fii’ds maintenance ot roada, 


Rs, 
2,42,120 
1 , 08,281 
16,945 

00,000 


Diftbuiaome ntfl. 


Tempts 

Ka. 

To]la «*. 49,021 

Renta ■ << *•> 12,042 

Sain of lan-ifl, honaea, &C. 2,000 
Foes and Ones ,12,200 
I?ooplo5i Park ... 9,785 

Grazing Mid uYonuaa, 5,050 

Sewage Farina 
Napletf Pnrii 
Mi&cella uemia 


4,02,340 


3,394 

024 

20,821 




Totnl of Ordinary Receipts, $ ( I7j741 
Debt Account. 

Rfu 

Loans 2,25J)00 

Deposits -«t 53,384 

A d v mice % roco voral de 1 5,192 
Mi flqellauooiia ., , 9 ,034 


3,02,010 


Total of nO Rocoipia 
Opening Balance 


... 8,50,351 
... 13,074 


Gran t Total, EnMufllng Balance, S T G3,425 


CoRoction ol tamos and ^gf? 

Bdiiftitlou 
Mod kit l 

Minor establish men ta 
General mans i go incut 
Conservancy ,** 
lighting 

rtsFiind.3 ol revaiioe 
Census 

People’s Purk 

MnuioTJiihoouii ,, t 


Re. 

35,048 

vm 

€4,2^5 

13,305 

17,010 

1,42,158 

24,685 

458 

2,109 

15,258 

1013 


Public Works 

Total of Ordinary Expenditure, 
Water-supply Project 


3,88,776 

1,50,437 

4,92,218 
2,22,TA5 


Debt Account. 

Ra¬ 
in forest and S ink big Fund 
onWater WorkaLoan, 30,P7€ 
Do posits,., ... 64,421 

Advances racoterablo, 43,593 


1 , 38,960 


Total of all Expenditure 8,53,8 18 
Cloning Balance ... A54 i 


G i and Toi al, 1 ml ud ing Balance, 8,63,452 




























AIvuicipal Taxation Finite* 

gross receipt for 1872-73 fell below those for 1ST '*7- 
, M . ,‘.900, and the expenditure by Rs. 70,193. Ike luosb 

imporUut pablie work &trrie.il on during Mo year was that 
connected with the water-supply project, which, so■ hir as it has 
tTotie, lias proved a, decided success. It was sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced when Lord Napier passed through Madras on his way 
home from Calcutta to allow of his opening a portion of it on Mm 
i.,J, May 1872 and by the close of the official year great pro., 
gross had been made.' Nearly 20 miles of piping were am 
(luring the year, making the total mileage 3ti-£)6 mifos ftiiu dl 
fountains were opened to the public. 

The experiments of utilizing some portions of the sewage 
o 1 the town ou sewage farms continued to be most buc- 
odifol and there call be no question that the establish¬ 
ment of a better system of drainage, which would et#hfc 
a larger area of land to be cultivated than is now possible, 
would afford considerable returns from the sale ot grass and uu. 
The Ex ecu live 'Jfinguieer was engaged in preparing a scheme, 
having for its object the improved drainage of the moie dense y 
populated parts of the town and it iS hoped that tho cost wi^ 
be such as to bring it within the means of the Mumcipa lty. 

The debt of the Municipality amounted at the one) cri 
tli& year to Ra. 12,60,000. A sum of Rs. 10,29145-1 was trans¬ 
ferred to the Sinking Fund for its reduction, and Rs. 20,^4*-- 
was paid on account of interest, The total amount transteiied o 
the linking Fund since the first advance was made in 1< t is 
Ks. 77rl6S^O-6. The incidence of taxation, including tolls* wa* 
about Rs, 10-9 per head of population. 

Bombay. 

Rural —There are in all 213 municipalities hi the interior 
and in the Province of Sindh. They tmveitn been^||abhriied 
and hitherto administered under the old Jaw, Act AXV L or 
1850. For soma time past the Government has had under con¬ 
sideration proposals for enacting a new Act with a view of t 
Jug this important branch of the administration being comiucLed 
wrih a greater degree of precision and exactness than has huh ot¬ 
to been possible," under the very indefinite and wide -provisions 
rjf the existing law. A Bill to this effect had been P IG " 
pared by the Bombay Council and awaited the assent of the 
Viceroy. 

There are four municipalities with Sin income of over one lakh 
of Ifo. each ;— 



Bombay* 


*§L 


S'®?' 



N^rnd*! of Municipality. 

Copula lion. 

lucoutii iii [if]. 

Kumchoo 

:>s,r>w 

2,4S ,m 

hjiunt „„ ,,, 

107,149 

iWm 

2,24,677 

AbiQfldal:-ad 

1,90,113 

Poona ... 

90,436 

t, it>ydia 

Tlicre me i!7 municipalities witH 
Ks, 3.0,000 eacii :— 

an in cum 0 

in excess ol 

Niimo of Municipality. 

Population. 

Iuuomo iw lift. 

Sukkiir 

1 3 , 31 s 

97,511 

Broach 

Mxm 

85,970 

PjintUSwp^or 

. 16,275, 

83^51 

Hnidar&lmd 

4 i,i 

70,4S 7 

Sbikarpoor 4,# 

38,107 

58,2 U. 

Namk 

21,fW 

45,182 

Sholfipoor 

53,408 

45,475 

Aimiftluugur 

M&01 



21,297 

2ym* 

KcdfewM 4,. 

un 

2(1964 

Hubkc 

37,961 

18,980 

Bals^oim 

20,947 

17,355 

Tamm *4* 

14,299 

US, 112 

iJholfev 

20,864 

16,965 

Kalian 

3 2,804 

15,551 

Uilsar 

1U 15 

3 5,226 

Vinrmgflon - m 

19, m 

14,995 

Bwioo 

18,560 

14,573 

Narhul 

23,623 

14,008 

fvanipl'ii 

Lwkh&na 

10,982 

10,843 

171,804 

13,670 

MaLiohn Pelt *■< 

27,1159 

13,603 

Blilwandi (Bhowntly) 

I UK 17 

12,375 

Ifhoolia ■" *>■ 

Robrca *■■ 

12,489 

x.rm 

12JS£> 

10,820 

Phanvur <•* 

27,136 

10,518 

Kurwar 

13,263 

10,535 


There are 22 Municipalities with incomes in excess of Rs, 
■> 000; 94 in excess of Es, 1,000, and no fewer than 00 
wkh incomes under Lis, 1,000, Most of the smaller iVLimieb 
pa fities exist in the Matnra OoUeetor&Ux The taxes they 
iidllfict merely represent those levied by the former Go¬ 
vernment tinder the denomination of town duties and 
Mouma and which, at the time of the annexation it was 
considered advisable to continue with a view to provide for local 
lequirdpiehts instead of indiscrxminateiy abolishing them, as was 
done elsewhere Had it been possible to collect these petty 
levies into a common fund, the total amount would have been 




































Municipal Ttuati™ and Ftn&nct* 


^^ ra Me and some results might have been obtained. B* 
iirH'admitted to be almost impossible to effect much good when 

... - 1 . .1 _ , A „ i-it 


each village has to bo treated as a separate unit Thirty-two of 
tbe^o small Mttriilcipolities have recently been abolished and 
there is every probability of the remainder being similarly done 
away with. 

Exclusive of the fawn and island o f Bombay^ the total reve¬ 
nues realised under the denomination of municipal taxation 
amounted to Rs. 19,88,578 aud the average incidence per head 
of population was lis, 1-1-1. The different sources of this re¬ 
venue, the total amounts yielded by each and the average inci¬ 
dence per head contributing the same is shown below :— 


Source of Revenue, 

Total amount. 

Incidence per 
head of 
Population* 


Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Octroi *** 


0 11 6 

Bouse Tax 

1,114.207 

0 3 i 

Wheel Tax *** 

46,902 

0 i 1 

Miscellaneous ... «♦» 

5,80,588 

0 5 3 

Total *.i 

19,88,578 



Most of the revenues are realised, from octroi, and the wheel- 
tax yields the least. As a rule, the house tax, the yield of 
which is the next smallest, is unpopular in most parts of the 
country. 

The funds were expended on the following objects■ 


Establishments 

1 Jodservftncy 

Police 

Lighting 

Education 

Vaccination 


Original works 

IkpuirK 

Miscellaneous 



Rs. 

A. 

Pi 

sit 

2,21,204 

9 

2 


4,10.825 

U 

l 

fl-A* 

1,41,529 

6 

0 

*#; 

1,20.328 

0 

3 

4 * 1 

56.725 

15 

4 

m v r 

9,095 

3 

11 

hospitals 

84,272 

5 

0 

nt 

3.53,896 

9 

1 


2.43,799 

14 

11 

444 

... , 3,37,071 

8 

9 
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Bombay, 


<SL 


'ha town of Bumf, hag been transformed m appearance 
by the number of new roads conatrueted and security against 
two of its most dangerous enemies fire and flood, in a great 
measure*, obtained by the organization of ua effective fire* 
engine establishment and by the construction, at a considerable 
outlay, of inundation works. It cannot be denied that in many 
instances Municipalitiea are not popular institutions, This is, 
perbfftps* cineily due to the exercise of a too minute and vexa¬ 
tious interference with the domestic life of the people and a want 
of knowledge of and sympathy with their views. Foremost 
amougst improvements should be the creation of a good water- 
supply, All Municipalities were urged to give their best at¬ 
tention to this important matter, and were promised the 
assistance of the Irrigation Department in preparing and matur¬ 
ing projects. The Government is now in a position to lend 
money on ea?} r terms and it is right that charges of this nature 
should be met by loans. 

Effort a have been made by Municipalities to ensure the com¬ 
fort of the large concourse of pilgrims and others who at stated 
periods assemble at sacred places and fairs. Amongst these, 
Pnudhmpooiv in the Sholapoor Colleetomte; is famous for its 
temple in honour of the god Vilhoba; and three times in the 
year, n ame I y in fche m on ths of Ci j a i tra (April), A shad (Jun t j and 
July), and Kaittik (November), l&rge numbers of devotees con¬ 
gregate from all parts of Westerh India to worship the tmh 
On many occasions cholera has broken out amongst these assem¬ 
bled multitudes, and the disease thus generated at Puudlrurpoor 
has been disseminated over the country by the pilgrims oil their 
return journey. Of late years much attention has Wen paid to 
the sanitary condition of the town and every precaution taken to 
enforce clean I in ess and a proper system of conservancy ami to 
pro cent the worshippers from being -overcrowded when visiting 
the temple. To carry out these arrangements, a pilgrim-tax, at 
the rate of four annas per head, is levied ; and with the pro- 
coeds a good number of improvements have been carried out, the 
chief of winch has been the creation of an abundant supply of 
good water. The tax, which is farmed, realized last year Bs, 
20,620, There is no reason to believe it is unpopular and ft 
very marked diminution in the spread of epidemic disease has 
been observed since the special arrangements referred to for at¬ 
tending to tli'| health acd comfort of the pilgrims were in tro¬ 
ll u co l. A si indar sy stem of special taxation h as been established a t 
o11 er places whero these large jatme take place, A m ongsfc tito 
principal of which muy be mentioned Jejurce and Aiarsdee in the 
Poona, Baptashring and Nasik, in the Nasljk, Bingtmpoor in the 
Batara, and Yom a in the Belgaiun, Gohectorate* 




, V\, 

V' Thi Corporation and Town Council of Bombay City. 

VcMbav City .— In 1872-73 Uielaw fov regulating the mntoicipi 
'Sfiiiiiniau-ation of tlio atul island of Boinbay was revised and. 

a. new Act (No. M of 1872) passed. Tbe mom- 

bers of the Corporation was h eld on th$S6th July J 

number of elrijbtors of different races entitled to vote an l tha 
mmbvi wlio actually voted are as follow 



Kacq. 

N umb or 
of pli^itors. 

Number 
who vote<L 


JSuropeaiis 

Portuguese 

Jews 

Hindoos 

Parsers 

AU home dans 

, H»0 

11 4 

28 

. 1.G48 

1,045 

902 

60 

25 

l 

m 

$w 

U2 


Total 

. 8.927 

700 

For the purposes of the election the city was divided into 10 
wtttds and seats were proportioned to the number of its population 
and electors were allotted to each ward 1 he Corporation i» 
made up of members of these different races 


Europeana 
Portuguese 
Parse ea 
Hindoos 

Aht home dans 

.17 

... 19 

5 




Total mi G*l 



And ||ie composition of tfie Town Council m as follows:— 


Europeans- 

* * 6 


Hindoos m* 

a 


Payees 

2 


Aiahomedatis 

1 


Total 

12 

. > 


The principal items of municipal revenue arenas follow':— 
House rate for the year* mider review 6 per cent, on the net 
annual valnation of real property assessed on the owners- Police 
and lighting rates, each % pur cent,, assessed on the occupiers, 
Wheel-tax on draught animals and vehicles. Duty on tobacco 


# This U the calendar year 1873, vrMoh H tho period for which thid Municipal 
lty maks>B up the accounts* 


fl T S 





Son i bay City, 


..jitifl for the sale of liquor. Town duties or octroi on 

giioo, sugar, Jquors, timber and metals brought into the city fou 
eouaumption, at rates which average a little over 1 per cent ad 
valorem, HaJ&lcore cess, a rate at 3 per cent on the net valua¬ 
tion .if houses served by municipal sweeper^ recovered from the 
occupiers. Water rate* levied cither on the quantities actually 
consumed as ascertained by meter, at the rate of Re 1 per 1 000 
or bj an equivalent rate on the house valuation, Income 
h orn municipal property, chiefly rents of shops and stalls in the 
mumcipa markets, situated in four different quarters of tbe city. 
Iqc uetailh of tl|e I’evenue and expenditure are as follow :™ 


Revenue, 
Taxolion Propen 

Houso rata 

, n *** 
loiic® rate MT 

Lifting rnfca ... !“ 

W heel taxes and Land Conveyances 
Tobacco and ti^aor duty and licenses ... 
Town duties ... 


Baled core cee3 
"Water rate 


Service rendered. 


Re. Ik. 

7,09.953 
MB773 
2.41,348 
2,09,95!) 

2,07.548 

4,67,638 

---20,78,239 


*+4 

*•* 


2,17,071 

4,07,835 


Returns to Property and Miscellaneous. 
Waiket receipts ... ... 2,28,157 

Oifiar receipts, including Government 1,17,029 
grant for census of Re. 12,000 ... _J__ 

Grant} Total „. 

SXPIKfBITtJiBE. 

General mpiermioa t assessment, collection 
of taxes, and accounts 
Police and Fire Brigade 

Public Health. 

General snporvisou, Conservancy Rraneti 
Mai koto and slaughter-houses ,,, 

.Registration of births aud deaths 
Cemeteries and vaccination ... 

Census .... 


■— 6,24,90? 


2,50,413 

3,61,043 


3,45.186 

30,43,331 


6,12,041 


6,60,182 

69,573 

10,327 

11,399 

20,373 


7,61,854 







Municipal Taxation and Finan:&< 

JP'ttMic Works, 


JSsfcfohshment *•* 

V' 

48.540 


.Lighting ... 

- ►* 

2.32,999 


W ateriu g road s «. • 

m** 

1.18.840 


Road repairs 

* .* 

2,82.181 


Repairs u> buildings 


3.011 


Street improvements 

„*. 

2 088 


Wat# Works *>** 

*■* 

70.140 


Drainage 

* * * 

88 902 


Gardens *** 

• M 

27,273 

8,93,883 

hxtfirtei and Sinking Fund on Public Btbi 
Miscellaneous 

Contribution to Primary Education, Pen- 

III 

6,78,171 

aion's, Auditors* allowance *** 

- 

i 1 * 

31,743 

Grand Total ,** 

29,77,713 


©10 incidence of the municipal revenue per head of population 
was Rb> 3*3-0 of taxation proper and Us, 4-11-7 of total revenue, 
while that of actual expenditure on sanitation alone waa about Kfi, 
1-2-10* It is estimated that the gross annual income of the city 
is about 855 lakhs of Rupees, on which sum municipal taxation 
proper amounts to about 2'43 per cent-, total municipal income to 
about 3*5(> per cent* and total municipal expenditure about 3*48 
per cent. 

The mimicipat debt at present amounts to about 79 lakhs, or 
not quite 21 years' income* It is composed of the following 
items:— / r-‘ - 

Due to Government 

Debt incurred' for tbe construction of the Yehar Lake, 
being liquidated with interest at 4 per,cent by 
annual instalments of Rs. 1,75,200 36,00,000 

* Fifteen Lakh Loan of 18G9, ak.5 per cent., with 

Sinking Fund of one-twentieth of the capita! +,* 9,50,000 

* Fifteen Lakh Loan of 1872, at 5 per cent** with 

Sinking Fund of one-twentieth of the capital .** 14,25*000 

Loan for construction of Tool see Lake at per cent* * * * 2,00*000 

* \ Loca l DebL 

Debts chiefly incurred to meet cost of drainage, con¬ 
struction of markets, &c,, beating interest at 6 per 
cent, with Sinking Fund iM , M , i# 17,38,000 


Rs. 79,13,000 


iTlUcau loans wore obtained from Qovorcmont to meet pro^ein^g liabilities* 










JScmhay City* 

Tho city is supplied with water from the Veil a r lake, 

;ial reservoir situated i,u the island of SMsette, abWt 16 miles 
hfok the Fort, on the high pressure system by means of-a 9-- 
inch iron main, This lake ws eon street erl in 1856-60 at a 
total cost of Its. 05,43,886-15-6. The daily supply, about 1 7 
gallons per head of population, being inefficient for the wants of 
the city, a entailer reservoir, the Toolsee lake, which when com¬ 
pleted will raise the daily supply to about 53 gallons per head, is 
now under construction* 

A century ago Bombay was considered one of the most unheal¬ 
thy of Indian cities* It is now one of the healthiest, the average 
death-rate for the five years ending 1872 being 83'45 per milk. 
The following table shows the details of this rate: - 



18GS* 

38(19, 

1870. 

1871. 

1 ' 

1873. 

Chofora ... , 

*85 

317 

‘60 

*41 

*29 

Sttittll-pox 

1-7+ 

2-68 

*ac 

148 

2 8S 

MuntUaB 

‘20 

-71 

27 

*43 

01 

I'Vfpr 

850 


7*36 

9-84 

11-66 

.Other (j&ueo^ ... 

ia*5i , 

1107 

14-01 

12-82 

14 03 

Total death-rate por mil la ... 

34-86 

2749 

2#’HI 

24*93 

2947 


.RUHR.HHR tm 

The first sanitary improvement iu Bombay was the cobsttuc- 
tion of the Vellards, towards the end of last century, thus 
preventing the sea at high spring tides from overflowing the Flats 
m the centre of the island. A tolerably copious supply of pure 
water for domestic purposes, to replace an exceedingly insufficient 
supply of well and tank water ranch polluted with sewage, and 
the reclamation of an immense area of foul muddy foreshore on 
the east side of the island, have also contributed greatly to an 
improved condition of the public health. And, finally, whereas 
a quarter of a century ago there was hardly any attempt what* 
ever at a system of public sanitation*—drains and sewers scarcely 
existed iu the island, public streets and places can hardly be 
said to have been scavenged at all; it was left to each citizen to 
remove, or not to remove, garbage and excreta from his premises 
and if he did remove his refuse ho was allowed to deposit it pretty 
much where he chose—the city has now been drained, not, indeed, 
by any means on a perfect system, but still tolerably completely 
and a very thorough and efficient system of public sanitation has 
been established. 

The existing conservancy system w as follows—A corps of 
halal cores or sweepers, numbering altogether over 1,600 men, 
collect the night soil from each house early in the raoral ug and 
place it, to the quantity of about 150 tons daily or 44,000 tons 

























N. W, Province Municipahticc* 

in closed iron carts, widen convey ife to a central depfi! 
it is discharged through a tubular drain into the sea* The 
liquid sewage and eulhige of houses and in the rains the storm 
water is discharged into the sea by means of sewers or open 
gutters eominiioioating with a main sewer led to a pumping 
etaipn ojj. the seashore at a distance from the city. The clean¬ 
ing of these drains, which owing 1 to their want of slype is very 
expensive, employs a corps of about 500 meu and i00 carts. 
And a corps of about 1,100 men and 200 carts is employed m 
the collection and removal of the garbage or dry refuse of the 
city. About 115,0.0.0 tons are yearly collected, about 5/fjtlis of 
" v h i eh <| u a n ti ty i s re in o ved by t b e ra i 1 way to a salt swam p i n the 
island of Salsette which is being reclaimed with it and the re- 
mainder is burnt or buried in different suitable places within 
municipal limits. 

North Western Province. 

At the close of 1872*78 there were 78 Municipalities id this 
Province, Act YJ. of 1863 having been extended to thirteen new 
towns during the year. Considerable progress was ruade in 
giving the people a voice in the selection of the members of the 
municipal committee. The total number of members is 1,079* 
of whom 319 are official* G54 (or 86 per cent.) are appointed by 
popular election and the remainder are nominated by District 
Ofil,cera. The income of the M unicipaldies amounted to £ 184,926* 
e kc 1 usi ve o f open log ba 1 an ces;— 

Octroi, ... ' ... ... ... , ... .8140,003 

Tax on houg&a, buildtags*, and landa, ... ... , jyJ07 

Tax nn profess ioxih and trades, ... *♦. „ *40U 

Vlk on Canutes, horses, &c, } ... It 1,2&0 

Tolls oh cart m, aatTi^es. lie., ... ... ... „ 1,47S 

Special tuxes under Section 11* Act VI. of lS(5d- ... „ 05G 

Total income Mir taxation, 
lUitfctUhinootta,.,* 


Total, 

The total expenditure amounted to £184,003 ; 

Collecjfort, ,, 

Hoad Office, 

Police, _ 4t , 

OQ^nxmopji 

Ligl.tmg, ... 

. WriitovjTjg, . i4 
Original Works, ... 

Hepufra, 

Ediif alien, 

V&cchiufcioa, 

DfojwJisoriefl, 

Ollier OlutriUefl, 


Total, 


xi5 $,m 

» 

ai.ist 

£lH0a 

£ 


?i 

spsev 

ti 

m.w 

ft 

mjm 

» 


n 

5,701 

n 

40,700 

ft 

20,081 

ft 

4,012 

39 

791$ 

?> 

2,737 

?J 

fl 

10, SG 
12,245- 


£ 184,008 







North- Wtwiern Proninai, 



... The year opened with a surplus of £35, {>3o and dosed with k 
“surplus of £36,555. This reserve is unnecessarily large, but-in 
many towns thy Act was in force fora portion of the year only 
and the Committees had not time to devise any public works. 
In the 65 towns where the Aot was in operation for the past two 
years, the surplus fell from £35,705 in 1871-72 to £33,503 in 
1872 -73, the decrease of £2,207 being due to a large expenditure in 
the latter year on local improvements* The duty of confining 
the octroi to its legitimate sphere of a tax on consumption con¬ 
tinued to receive the earnest attention of Government. 

The a verge incidence of the tax was JO annas II pie per head, 
or, excluding the new municipalities, ill annas : the maximum, 
Be- 1-0-8, was collected at Harass and the minimum (excluding 
towns where the tax was in force for part of the year and Almorah 
where duly is only levied on si another cattle), 3 annas II pic, at 
Beesulpore. Of the towns where the taxation was pronounced ex¬ 
cessive in 1871^72, a decrease is observable in the income of all 
except one, Ha truss, which may be taken as a proof that the 
endeavours of Government to cheek excessive taxation arc taking 
duo effect. The following arc the towns :— 


<SL 


Ttttvn^ 

18U-7S, 

1172-73, 

Income. 

Iucj donett. 

lacomo. 

Iucidena&. 

m 

Shihdora, ... 

Cbundovr^&o, 

Matn’.4», , it . 

Bilgtfflj, 

Qalpee, 

Dbttnowra, 

Kfc 

11,366 

81,OBO 

42,l)US 

7 t uiU 
1?,37$ 

r h m 

Itfl, a. p* 

1 d ' 1 

l 5 G 

1 4 9 

I 6 N 

I 1 6 

1 0 10 

Rn> 

6.630 

21,218 

61,913 

6*663 

12,1m 

4,460 

Krl a, p„ 

0 U 4 

0 U f> 

1 0 ft 

1 0 4 

0 12 2 

O JUS 6 


No other towns exceeded the limit of one rupee per head. Of 
ths two which did exceed, in Ha trass ah effort was made to work 
the system of refunds and as much as fe, 26,846 was paid 
away to re-exporters ; but still the incidence of taxation 
showed that trade was not sufficiently protected and it was 
at last resolved to exempt several articles altogether and to 
reduce the rates on others. In Bilsee, also, it was proved 
that grain, sugar, cloth and metals were overtaxed and the 
rates were reduced in the proportion which the true con¬ 
sumption bears to the imports. The following is a list of the 
municipalities hi which tho incidence was less than 8 annas per 






















Municipal Taxaiio>i and Progress, 

d in 1371-7:2, find a comparison is made with the figvi 

73-73:— 



Towns,. 

jS7 

1-72. 



137: 

2-73. 


Income, 

Incidence, 

I u come. 

Incidence . 


Ks, 

Es, 

a. 

> 

m 

Rs, zip 

P- 

Deobim 


0 

3 

4 

Mm 

0 4 


B.Lroto ... 

4,505 

0 

6 

8 

4 3al 

\ 0 H 

6 

flSlijund&huliur, 

6 ,586 

0 

7 

1 

0,712 

O 7 

■> 

Anoopdmhur 

3,706 

0 

6 

4 

4,591 

0 7 

10 : 

Sepundra Kao 

4.890 

0 

6 

6 

0MB 

0 8 

>0 

.Hrowiee 

bpm 

O 

a 

8 

li, 319 

O 5 

4 

Fnttehpore Sifcreo 

4,195 

b 

7 

10 

3,376 

O 6 

4 

Ferpaabad ... 

5,211 

0 

n 

1 

6 S 906 

o n 

I 

Bijnonr 

3 800 

0 

4 

9 

5,(84 

0 G 

6 

Olmcdporo 


0 

a 

6 

3)287 

6 4 

4 

Nugeena ... 

4,471 

0 

3 

8 

6*657 

O 5 

0 

Bugaon 

12,912 

0 

6 

2 

13420 

0 6 

5 

Gojhaueo 

3416 

0 

7 

2 

4*112 

0 3 

6 

Beestdpore 

2)605 

0 

4 

4 

%BW 

0 3 

11 

Goruokpora 

10,426 

0 

5 

I 

23,946 

0 7 

7 


Besides the towns named above, in one only (Sumblml j doer the 
incidence during 1372-73 (all below 8 annas and there it amounts 
to 7] aanas, which is too low, no doubt ; but the Act bad only 
been in force for eighteen months at the end of the year under 
report and improve me at may bo looked for during the mvr^ut 
yean 

The year was one of continued municipal progress. In the 
older municipalities* a larger share of self-government was given 
to the people : greater economy in establishments enabled in,my 
committees to devote larger means to public works and suniiary 
improvements, as well as to educational and charitable objects ; 
the people thus receive increasing evidence that the tuxes they 
pay arc devoted to their own welfare. During his cold weather 
tours the Limn nnut-Governor had frequent occasion to notice 
the improved aspect of many towns. Handsome marketplaces 
with wide streets have taken the {dace of tinrrmv, crowded and 
i 11 - ve n ti 3 a ted 1 a n es ; pes i i i e n t tan k s h ave b eon d r a i n e d or oo nr - 
ted into ornmnun'ul pieces of water and school-houses und dis¬ 
pensaries have been erected. In short, by these and other patent 
works, the great majority of the municipal committees have 
proved their energy and activity ; and all this bus been done at 

T ol, xy in, 2 v 
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: ftost of tmlii|| iho average incidence of which is but II 4 
afinats per head* The members of the committees, speaking 
generally, discharged carefully and loyally the trust reposed in 
thou*, The system contains within itself a germ capable of iudo 
finite expansion. 

Pillage Police Act**— At the close of.1872-73 there were 315 
towns and cantonments administered under the Ghowkeedaree 
Act, against 275 at the end of 1871*74. There was thus 
uti increase ol 40* notwithstanding that during the year 18 
towns which had hitherto been under Act XX. of 1850 were 
erected into iminh ipahttes. On the other hand, in the case of 
two towns the converse change took place. Thus the entire 
number of new towns which were brought under Act XX. of 
1856 during 1872*73 was 51. The total collections from the 
tax in 1872*73 ^mounted to £ 88 ,tll, against £ 33,2 til in the 
previous year, the apparent decrease of £550 being due to re* 
ceipts from sources other than taxation having been included 
m 1871*72. In the year 1872-73 these were shown separate 
ly and amounted to £1.161, bringing up the total income 
to £38,874. The expenditure for each of the past two years was 
as follows:— 





1871-72. 


1872-73. 

Collection Establishment* 

£ 

2,S9H 

£ 

2,838 

Head Office ditto. 

tlt , 

if 

511 


867 

Phi ice ditto, 

... 

!» 

17,606 

it 

17,043 

Go user v an cy ditto, 

•** hi 

it 

4,584 

43 

5,107 

Local improvements 

and public 



works, 

i«i f|1 

?r 

7,000 

O 

7,275 

Miscellaneous, 

*** Hi 

* 4 * 

3J 

450 


To tab ... 


£33,074 


£33,179 


It is satisfactory to find that reductions in the cost of collection, 
the head office and the police establishments enabled larger 
sums to be set apart for conservancy and local improve* 
monte. 


Punjab. 

The Municipal Act was in operation in 145 towns and in 189 
minor towns some form of municipal government was in force. 
Municipalities are divided into three classes, with graded powers 
of expenditure, and tho committees consist of a limited number 
of official members and some of the loading citizens of the town 
selected to represent fairly nil the principal classes of the people* 
The latter are appointed generally by nomination for two year*, 
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ft whenever tfeero is a manifest desire for the introduction wholly 
or partially of the elective system, Governmcra is prepared to 
grant it. The comno^tees, as a rate, worked well and there was 
otteu great competition for a vacancy in their number. The 
approximation to a popular system of administration which hen 
jjow been made for some years in towns has recently, under the 
pensions of the Local Bates* Act, been extended to districts, in 
eaeh of which a committee of agricultural notables was ap¬ 
pointed to supervise the expenditure of the District Local b’umk. 
Detailed rules for regulating the powers and duties of those com¬ 
mittees were issued and as much freedom of action allowed 
them as possible, consistently with providing reasonable guaran¬ 
tees against ill-judged expenditure. It is too early to pronounce 
regarding the success of those committees j but already in several 
districts the Native members have evinced the greatest ifrtf.uvst, \ tr 
their new duties; village schools have been multiplied* amt pro¬ 
posals for local improvements have been far too numerous to 
admit of being complied with. 

Of the SIT Municipalities $ were of the 1st CtasSj situated ;i, 
Delhi, Simla, Bburmsafa, (Jmritsur, Dalhousie, Lahore, Murreoand 
Mooltau ; 19 were Municipalities of the 2nd Class, situated mostly 
at the he ad-quarters of if let riots ; 98 were MmudpMitky of 
the 3rd Cl as.* and 189 were minor Municipalities. These 
are now all under Act IV. of 1873, which differs in no 
material particular from the former Municipal Act (No. X V. of 
1867), Provision is made in it for the control of Lixafcion by 
the Government of India which the older Act did not contain; 
and certain alterations have been made which the experience gained 
in the working of Act XV* of ISG7 showed to be necessary. 

The folio wing Statement showss municipal income and expendi¬ 
ture during the past live years: — 



Yisak, 


J K^miinwe. 

~ '■ ■ 

Ks, 

Ea, 


i6 T d^80e 

i7Ao.m 

1860-7(1 

15,80,321 

14,72, 2$$ 

1H70-71 ... ... ■ «. 


H,67,104 

1871-72 

17,70,793 

15,62,1 £ 13 

I 1.872-7*5 »*'* .** ».* m* 


t.S.40,307 


The 

1872 - 78 :— 


fol towing 


is the detail of the income for the rear 


a u 3 



















Octroi ( 


JP/i« Pknj 


’ Rs. 

... 15,71,001 



Hiit.es on houses, buildings and lands 
L vnso taxer upon trades and professi oils 
Taxes upon horses and conveyance a,.. 

J agecr and Ifuzool income 

Loans ... «* * *■* 

Other itena 


62,203 

23,086 

7.493 

24.049 

1,90,001) 


. 1,85,793 


Total 


... 20,08,065 


Omitting bans, the total municipal income of the year may bo 
stated Li he about 18§ lakhs of rupees. As in previous years, the 
octroi duties form by far the greater portion, being.about 13| 
lakhs in 18711-73 (a lakh more than the octroi realizations of the 
previous yeav)j other forms of taxation amount to about 1 lakh 
inure and the remaining 2 lakhs are made up of sources of in¬ 
come other than nixes creates, such as jngecr and nuaool income, 
n nt of buildings, interest on investments, sale proceeds of garden 
produce, fines, sale of so wage and sweepings. The total octroi 
income in towns where this tax is levied falls at the annual rate 
of about twelve annas per head of population according to tho 
census of 1808 ; hut the rate is in fact less, seeing that, is many 
towns the population has largely increased since the last census. 
The rate, speaking generally, cannot be considered high, hut in 
a few towns with a large through trade the incidence of the octroi 
is so high as to excite suspicion that the through trade is being 
taxed. Great efforts were made during the year to check 
Hie abuse where it exists and with some success. In every town 
accommodation was provided for storing goods not intended 
for sale or consumption in the town, and provision made for re¬ 
fundin' 1 duty already levied on re-exports ; while the duties 
arc for the '’most part levied by the load or quantity and not ad 
valorem. Vexatious searching of goods was put a stop to so fat 
us possible. 

Tho reports and returns of the year under report, however, 
afford ..bundmil evidence to prove that the system of bonded 
warehouses and refunds is »nsuited to the habits of the people, 
rind frequently fails iu securing tho desired object, » /*., the pro¬ 
tection of the through trade from taxation ; and the Lieutenant* 
Governor had under consideration the substitution, for the sys¬ 
tem of bonded warehouses and refunds, of the plan adopted by 
the Government of the North-Western Province, under which the 
octroi duties arc levied upon an estimate of the amount of town 

consumption. 





Mumetal 


'following is a detail of tlie expenditure 


% 


Cob action of income * ■ ; 

Rtaidmment and contingencies for ctms 
. * true Lion and accounts .** 

, < Establishments 

Municipal Folico -j Wovkti and repair a 

Drainage and (Establiehmeiitfl « 
conservancy { Works and repairs 


Eos. da and streets* 
including 

bridges, &>£*•> 
them 


l\ew works 
Paving 

Watering, repairs and 
muhitoimncG 
Lighting 


Ka. 


■4,32,307 

11,032 

2,68,403 

1,04,061 

77,13 

58,081 

1,07.211 

15,531 


32,121 

03,188 

4,44,023 

3,73,064 


Charitable 

tutioua 


ble intiti- ' 
13 - ( 


Education 
Science and Art 


Establishments and 

grants +•* 

Wo rke an d rep airs * - * ® 

f Establishments and 

,*. ! grants 58,006 

( Works and repairs 20,341 


Museums, menageries* &c. 
Markets «■« 

Water supply 
Gardens <<* 

Planting trees 
public improve- ] Town buildings* includ- 
meats *■ < 1 iftg walls and gates, 
I necessaries* town- 
| h a 1 Is, protective 
^ bn nds, &c,, &o. 
Repairs of ditto ditto*.* 

Contributions to Provincial Services 
Investment in Government Securities 
Repayment of loans 

Other items, as registration of births anu 
deaths, ifcc. ... «•». 


4,017 

17,736 

23,448 

7,600 


1,23,049 

44,117 


257,053 

1,39,433 


78,407 

3.18-1 


Total 


2,25,967 

83.994 

30,000 

1,62,594 

20,381 

19,43^07 









;; . # oin above it will be seen -that of the t»t«l ontky 
'■^rag investments and repayment of loans), lbs. 4,14,029, 0 i about 
wQ P er on police; Rs 3-,73j069, or about 21 per cent , 

on drainage and conservancy * Its, 1,39,435, or about 8 per cent* 
on dispensaries, poor-houses and other charities; Rs. 78,407 ' or 
about 4| per cent*, on education ; and Es. 4,83,920, or about'28 
per cent*, on paving, watering, lighting md other works ;uk1 
structures of public improvement* 

■ „ Ouffib 

During 1872-73 there were 19 Municipalities in Oudh J; but 
with the exception of Lucknow and Fhfeabad they are all very 
small* The trial population of these Municipalities is estimated 
at a tittle under five lakhs and setting aside the two tewm. 
jiuoned above, in no Municipality does the population exceed 
There is a Committee for each Municipality, some of 
the members being official ami some non-official- There are 
m all 123 of the former and 126 of the latter* Of these 249 mom- 
bers 68 are European and 181 Native, Mimpipalities in Oudli 
eio still in their infancy and at first the committees have -to 
a great extent to be guided by the official members, blit in some 
eases the members are awaking to a sense of the powers 
wdh which they have been entrusted* In Lucknow and Raisa- 
bad. Act XVIIL of 1864 is in force md these are the only two 
Municipalities in which the non-official members are elected, 
Occasionally a shopkeeper or other citizen is found anxious to 
become entitled to a chair as member of the municipal com¬ 
mittee, a mark of respect to which he would otherwise have 
no claim, but generally speaking there is little com petition for a 
seat in the committee* There are some Native gentlemen, however, 
who appreciate the duties and respotisibili ties of their office and 
enter heartily into the management of muuicipal affaire, In other 
Municipalities the non-official; as well as the official members are 
appointed by the Chief Commissioner. A new Municipal Act 
was expected. The Municipal Rands were expended chiefly on 
Police, Conservancy and Public Works; in Lucknow alone the 
Municipality has to keep in repair more than sixty miles of 
metalled road and but little money was expended on original 
works* A Municipal Hal!, completing the building occupied 
hy the Museum, was finished at Faizabad and a covered market 
was also built in the same city* Some money was ex¬ 
pended on Education, Hospitals, Public Gardens and other 
special objects* The income of the Municipalities during the two 
past years is thus compared 





Municipal Taxation and finance. 


' ; ,**■ ^ 
-"'l^viTjpIurt pf Kiizool Fund, - ■ .?> 

$alo Sawaga, *■■ ' # 

Ground rout, • ** ••* <* 

Finos, - **' « 

MiscoHfitiooitB., -■* /;■ w 

Grnut from provincial fu.ttds ia aid oJ Luck* 
now golfoti, ■** ” n 


WU72 

zi,m 
6, €67, 
4,027 
i,m 

12 ,m 
25,000 


Oalttncs of preceding year. 


Total ■ 


Bs, 1,31,5251 
I, 50,305 


IU 4,71,734 


3872-70. 

8,45^90 

51,850 

7.385 

ms 

2,243 

14,250 

25,000 

4,07,560 

58,871 

4,05,951 



The taxfs levied are the octroi, house-tax, wheel-tax, fair- 
tax and eoneervaney tax. Of these the octroi brings in by 
far die greatest income and it is levied in every munici 
rViity except the little town of Lukhirapoor, the head-quarters 
of the Kheree district, which with its population of c.ndex 
3 5 QI) seems hardly to require a municipality. The receipts 
under this tax amounted to Rs. 3,12,769. In email towns the 
charges for collection, owing to the nature of the tax, are high, 
for a barrier on every road leading into the municipality is re- 
onired and this necessitates a large establishment. With na¬ 
tives, it is perhaps not so popular as the old Choongec or tax on 
sales! The tax is levied on articles of the classes mentioned 
hereafter brought into municipal limits for use or consumption, 
ard the amount of income each class produced is noted 


Class L Arturs of fowl or drink for moti or animals, 
Clast; IL Animal! for eljuightsr, 

Claus III, Arfcklofl TtWld for fuel, Tor lighting or } 
faf washing, \ 

ClaKH XV. Articloa lifted in the ConatruotioD oi j 
building*, > 

Class V, Drugs, apinea and Dcrfumerioe, 

ClasB VI- Tobago, t -■ 

©Iain VlL Piece good a and other textile fabrics, j 
and laonuE&otLirod artiokm of clothing and > 
dress. J 

Class YIIL Metals and articles u.f metal, 




1,86,317 

10,509 

17,009 

11,283 

30,659 

€ ? 203 

41,030 

€,433 


Yvom the fees received at the bonded warebouses* there was it 
fimall income of E§. 23G. In Lucknow, [the decrease in the in¬ 
come derived Lorn this tax is accounted for partly by an altera¬ 
tion in the municipal boundaries. Of the other taxes, the house 
tax was levied in five municipalities and brought in an income 
oP Ks, 2 } 97& The Fair tax was levied only at Bharaieh and 
Faizabad. A few pie are collected from the persons who at¬ 
tend the large fair at Adjoodhia and Syud Salads Burgah, 
the proceeds being designed ta meet the extra charge for police 







The Central Province, 

non servant;/ amrngemenls which have to be made for 
Mteiy and convenience of the largo crowds which assemble at 
these fairs. The income from this source anmunterl last year 
to IUu 4 jmt. The wheel tax, which is levied at Faizabad only, 
produced lls, 1,988 and the confervattcy tax at Roy Bareilly Ks* 
f>53. This is a comparative statement of expenditure during 
the years 187142 and 18724?$ 





1871*72, 

W2W& 

EfttAfcliahm&iit |nd Contingencies. 


50,009 

40,441 

i t 2%m 

Police, 


*** 

1,1070 

CtonMirvrLnoy* 



77,720 

ifeaia 

Public Works Department, 



1*24,001 

JE d« (ration, 


..i 

3,752 

mt® 

1 Bkpetmnrieo, 



0,587 

3,800 

Spoo i at objects 


♦ ■ ■ 

2,m 

10,208 

Gcirtte&f, 

1M 

.11 

33,180 

' 12/U7 

Transfers, 

*4 . 


1 IMl 

8,129 

L_ 

Tot!,! 


4,13,544 

4,23,884 


Central Proviim 


Municipal institutions have now taken a firm root in the 
Central Province. At first the officers of Government had 
to direct and support Municipal Committees, but these are gra¬ 
dually acquiring greater independence, and the people nre now 
taking a larger interest in their own affairs. Altogether there 
nre now Municipal towns in Hie Province, with a population, 
of 623 S 0G& and they tax them selves to the extent of Ks. 
8,45*15‘2. ^ The favourite form of taxation is an octroi oo tv nods* 
brought into the tow ns For sale and the proceeds of the octroi 
tax make up oft per cent, of the total income. It has been 
necessary, however, to prevent the octroi from becoming 1 a trails- 
it duty and the Municipalities from taxing the general trade 
oi the country. Much has been done towards this object, but 
we cannot even yet ijalter ourselves that the octroi is in every 
town what it ought to be and no more. The example set by the 
Government of the North-Western Province has* however, met 
with imitation here and it cannot be long before municipal taxa¬ 
tion comes to rest on a thoroughly sound foundation* The 
expenditure of Municipalities is chiefly on police, eoiiservancjx 
education and general improvements. During the year 187142 
the proportion oi the municipal income snent on these objects 
was- 


\ 


i 

















F 'ice 

Office of Commit tea 
Coimer vaney 
Origin Work a „„ 
Repairs 
! • nsaries 
Education 
Other objects 


Iff* 5 per cent 
19 
Or 



Tn the original works is included the cost of t.ho important nnoei * 
tali in it of strengthening and heigbteninU the dam of the Amhajhari 
,■,„!< and tbelayir# down of pipes from it, to the City ot Na^vc, 
which fijfe. absorbed 37'5 per c i mt> 

The 62 Municipal towns are thus found :— 

In the Nagpdre Division •** ;\ 


14 

3 


Jubbulpore 1( 
Nerbuda „ 
Chutbagnili „ 


The reason why Municipalities exist in greater numbers m the 
Nerhnda Valley, U the great impetus to trade which the Croat 
Indian Peninsula line of railway has given. Places which a few 
years back were small villages have expanded into.towns with a 
rapidlv growing commerce towards the Ka&t as well the A csfc* 

Since 1SR8 two-thirds of the members of each Committee have 
been elected hv the inhabitants of the towns themselves, and one- 
third has consisted of official members. For the purposes ot 
election “ inhabitants” have been defined as follows In. towns 
where there is direct taxation, all taxpayers, in towns where 
there is only indirect taxation (town duties) all male householders 
of full fee earning a livelihood without resort to charity No 
compulsion is used to make inhabitants record their votes at 
elections, but District Officers have from time to time used their 
influence to induce the people to take an interest in the matter 
and it lots always been an object to ensure that all classes o I the 
comm uni tv are fairly represented, and especially thattlic labour- 
mr classes, who cannot easily make themselves heard, may have 
those who will speak for them and take care of their interests. 

In practical working it has been found that the public in 
the larger towns take a decided interest in the e Lections and that 
the position of a member of the ntnbicipal body is prized. In 
the (smaller towns, however, hut little interest is as yet taken* 
In the infancy of such institutions nothing else could have been 
expected and there are nn grounds for discouragement m the 
fiftt that the people at large are as yet inclined to leave the 

Yar . XV;i , - v 


management of their affairs in the bands of those whom they have 
lomr looked up to and must, indeed, always go to for ad vice and 
guidance in all matters. At the same time the composition of 
the Committee is such as to render it impossible for the officii 
members to carry out any proposal or impose any form of Uxa* 
tio'n, which is repugnant or obnoxious to the feelings of the people* 

AcU XV III. of 1864 and XV. of 1867* under the provisions if 
which Municipalities were worked* expired. Act X L of 
wliich received the.absentof ilia JSseellenoy the Governor Geuci 1 - 
al on tirn^th July, is the Central Province's Municipal Act, 

Burma, 

The Administration Report for* 1872-73 lad net appeared up 
to the middle of Juno, 

Cooig. 

Mercara arid Yirajendrape! are the only municipal towns in 
Coor#* iiuch Municipality consists of 9 members, some of 
whom are no li-officials. Fraserpefc* Somvarpct and Kocllipet re¬ 
ceived Municipalities, which bad not commenced operations. 

Mysore. 

In IS.6S Municipal Committees were experimentally created 
nt Bangalore^ and Mysore. During 1872-73 tlmre were in all 
o8 Municipalities, the number in each Division bein^ as fol¬ 
lows ■ 

Bangalore ... {^oilmen t 

K nndydroog Division 
Asbtagram do* 

Nugur d(\ 


Of these institutions those alone at Bangalore, Mysore, Hassain 
and Shimoga and the dtjher District bead quarters' stations are 
important the municipal proceedings in minor towns bdn^ 
limited to conservancy operations, in which, however, material 
improvement was visible, 

^ The following statement shews the number of municipal .towns, 
ti i iu population and the receipts and the expenditure of the 
municipal revenues for 1872-76* The rate M head way lls, 
0-IDo£. 


*** ... 1 

**. 

... 36 

— ... 4 

Total , ( , as 



Municipal 


No, j 

l 

Of 

a 

4 

& 

6 

7 

3 

^ v. f 

DktrUta. 

No* of | 
Mnuiei* I 1 

jniili tufHi, 1 

Population. 

Income. 

T ■ 

Avnratfo IncH 
nov bond 
of lAjpukfcttaji, 

it. 

Kxpendi- 

taro. 

Bai^aTurt* ... 
Koiar ... ! 

Tnoiaknor... 
Mstwre ... i 

Hci-fism 
Slliutogu ... 

Kaduv 

CU:u:Jrootf 

n 

u 

3 i 

i 1 

6 

G 

mam 

47)875 | 
$$6Tl ! 
mjM 1 
mjw ■ 

29,033 

17,933 

$8,647 

1,90,90-2 
HMH4 
7,4 Ui 1 

mm% i 

j 4,932 

22,274 

7,104 

0 In Hi 

0 W 7 

0 3 o 

0 15 8 

0 3 1 

0 12 ID 

0 5 7 

0 3 11 

1,74,901 | 
9,970 
4,078 
7^300 
5,108 
13,848 1 
7.012 
7,275 


ToUl ... 

m 

475,494 

6,4U,2t>4 

0 11 f>i 

3,01 f GG7 


Cftgli Ealfmoo 

**„ 


i,05,ec8 

0 0 0 

1,43,916 


T*t»l 4,1 

... 

1 

4,45,402 

a o o 

4,45,492 


Sl 


Althou^bj excepting tbc towns of Buiiguloro anu mysoie# 
the immubpal institution! of the Province are yet in their 
Id fane V) the commencement that has been made has already 
borne’ fruit, and there is every reason to believe that these ins¬ 
titutions will become more appreciated by the people us their 
sphere of improvement and usefulness extends, hvery etlort is 
bein'' made to encourage the non-officiat classes to nitorest tociii- 
selves m the progress and management of their local Aluimtpa 1 - 

ties, and it is ‘hoped that in due ti me a fair proportion oitha 
Boards of these institutions may with advantage he composed 
of persons elected by the people themselves, \\ ith the great 
variety of interests that exists amongst the inhabitants ofc the 
towns* in which Municipalities have already been established, it 
would be useless to look for these results at present, but the pro- 
gross that has been made and the evidences that exist of awaken¬ 
ed interest and appreciation on the part oi the people, ,lustily 
the assurance that if the measures connected witn them do not 
become a source of oppression and vexatious mtortoreiice, ' lieso 
results will be achieved within a reasonable period. 

Berar. 

ItoaitiWly organized Municipalities constituted niulor Act X V. 
of ltibf, and provided with special rules under Section id m that 
Act existed at Akulah, Kh am gaum, Bassim, Oomraottee am 
Blliohiiovo. Veetmahl owns a Municipal Committee governed 
by the same rules which are in force in other Municipalities, out 
the place is a small village : iU purely municipal income is too 

sme.il to meet half the expenditure which (alls under the same 

head : it leans very much on general local iuuds irom which allot- 
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merits are made under the orders of tlie Resident- Art XV. rff 
1807 having been in operation for 5 years, the period contempla¬ 
ted at the time it \vhs parsed, the Punjab Municipal Act of 1872 
was made applicable to Beiar. 

The Committees are composed of official fttid Tura«uffio iai 
members ; the latter, elected from the most influential resi¬ 
dents of the towns, have usual!y been appointed f or periods of two 
yC'Utt by the Resident on the recommendation of the local uiitbori- 
ties. In two instances, how ever, at the commercial towns of 
Khamganm and Qowraottee, they have been elected by the rate- 
payers, and these, as might bo supposed, are by far the most 'im¬ 
portant and most successful of Municipal Com mil tees in the pro¬ 
vince. The Ctf officio members are the Deputy Commissioner of 
the District, tin; Civil Surgeon of the station, the Executive 
Engineer, lhe Local Fund Engineer, the District S upturn feu- 
dent of Police and tire Magistrate in charge of the ttulooL 

The population within the municipal limits of the 5 towns 
above named aggregates 81.391 and the incidence of taxation per 
bead was 0-12-8. The i it come derived by the several Muni¬ 
cipalities a mounted to Hs, 70,06# raised from the following 
sources ;— 


Tax on trades aiul handier a fta 

lift 

... 42.618 

Ktfaaar tux 

* * *• 

6,646 

Found 


61V 

Toll on carts 


... 7.118 

M bceilaneons,*. 

*#« 

... 10,873 

Xux on houses, buildings, &c, 

mi 

3.202 


Total mm 


Compared with the previous year, the revenue decreased 
owing to a general depression in trade and the distress caused by 
had harvests It is uho reported that the number of native mer- 
cluing who buy cotton at Khnnagaum and Oommottee is much 
reduced, the trade having fallen almost entirely into the hands 
of European speculators who are few in number. From the de¬ 
tails of municipal expenditure, as given below, it will he observe 
ed that, of a total expenditure of Its. 81,677 about 46 per 
cent was devoted to establishment, 28 per cent, to prigimd 
works, nearly 8 percent to repairs, rather less than 6 per cent 
to education and charitable institutions, nnd 10 per cent, to 
it root-watering, lighting and other miscellaneous charges. It 
has also to be remarked that the expenditure exceeded the m* 
tiome, the excess being met from the balance of previous years;— 






Mivucipdl Fifiitnc #. 


I load District Officer 
Cost of culled ion 
Police ... 

Conservancy 

lA^hting 

■\Viiiamijf 

Works •«« ■■■ " 

KepiiU’S ... "■ 

Aid t.» Ch&ritaule Inijficiitiou&j Chari taele Dispeir 

Banes 

Alhscelhineoua 

Total 



!nr. ‘’fH. 

4.9iit 
3.lol 
•ItUlG 
18,714 
*7-1 
57.3. 
22 2.57 

6 077 

*4,43 4 
7,706 

81.677 


There alky exist in all the more important toivns and villages 
of the province [>vnchayMs, or committees iu ; which nil available 
|p c£l l influence is enlisted for the promotion of cleanliness ana 
,.ider. In many places these pimehayats art said to take great 
interest in the improvement of their towns and villages. __ 

* Of lliy£Q mttoujituj- iis* rcniiahioii, io bo ailjusuid, 








OBAPTKR nit. 


THE ARMY AND MAH IKE. 

W«W, on til ft 9ll> April 1870, Lord Sandhurst, then Sir William 
Ma.nslieid. made oyer the command to 11. E. General the Hi-dit 
Mon bit} J-iOii* Napier at Mu^dehi jukI Curry i 7 )<> to rp G C B ^Vi 
a S. theji o m i md cstabj|aliment uf the Indian Anny LWimt* 

ed ki 18 1,0 • 1 and the actual strength to 1 7S,G[8 nieii. Of the 
laiter .85,3-16 -.viu the strength of the British forces in India and 
LIG-JSO that of the Native Army. Of the latter 80.900 were in 
Henpl and on the Punjab frontier, '31,208 in Madras and 
stations i^rriboued by it, and 25,178 in Bomhav. Besides 'these 
there were 7,086 officers Including: all in civil ami miscellaneaus 
appoint men ts. As the overland relief was in progress the actual 
streivtb was lower than it generally is. Taking the .strain : th 
returned by the Medical Department, the following shews 
the gradual reduction of the effective English garrison since ]8(i0 
when thft Mutiny campaigns were at an mid. The figures exclude 
commissioned officers° 

Strang 
... i J7 t m2 

.<♦ 72 jn 

... 7\ t <m 

... (a j>3 

... m, 2 u 
... C4,4Q& 

... b^m 

... m.m 
... 

... 65,439 

64,876 
... 66,606 
... 68,670 

The following tables show the 4< established strength ,J of i ho 
three European tmA Native Armies in India, exeluidv* of uutive 
artificers and followers, in the year 1&71-72, according to the 
military authorities— 
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Statiitia <v Army. 
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J fcioijftive ol iw,> ragluiOnw, m the gu tills Settikua ;ts and ciiiivu. tba cost of wbJoJt U 
!>.■ rtje- I>y the British doverntiietH. 























































































liie Financial Statement for the ouh'fflft year 1874-To 
estimated the established ^tjength of tie British Avtny ii^ India 
at 60,214 with 6/102 officers, ' the Sepoy Force at t23;470 and 
S P 86A' Volunteers, and the whole east in England and India at 
£14,306,000, The nd cost of the English and Sepoy Forces in 
|Sng-imd and in India, has gradually beea reduced pom sixteen 
millions S" 
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JSofcfl.—Tho amounts tboy# ntiown u expenditure fa $)£lftOtjE Inaifid* tl» *alui> of Europe au 
eKirea, in aKilieya&ifl, ‘wlioth&r fttbibUel au th'Q time in the Home u* lnfam accounts. 


Offi£*r &—The unemployed officers were as follows according to 
the Army List of 1st January 1872 s— 
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11,50,080 0 0 
5,54,001 0 O 

5,04,175 G O 
SUjcioO 8 0 

Total 

j 804 

! 1,94)146 4 ID 

28,28,779 10 0 


The average cost of each of 4,167 officers* which was Us, 
4,478 in 1862, rose to Its, 6/375 in 1872 for each of 3/210 officers 
in military employments including absentees in Europe;— 
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Sickness and Mortality of the European Army. 
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showing the Stchnesa and 
during the Year 1872, 


Mortality among the European Troops composing the Arm p of the Bengal Province 
and the prevalence of the principal Diseases in each Month of the Year, 
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h&wmg th° Stefoitfs and Mortality amcnfi ihs HLaropean Troops composhig the army of the Madras Province 
flitting tae mar 1&72. and the prevalence of the vrineimt xfamftf in zach 'Month of the Tear, 
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CixTstg of Deaths in Eosrrnk. 
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skewing iht Sickness and Moviatiiy among the European Troops composing the A rm* of the Doming Province 
during the Year 1872, and the prevalence of the principal Diseases in each Month / the Year. ^ 
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The British Army in Ityua, 


<SL 


^Kq total deaths among the men of the European Army of India 
from all onuses—1,425 out of a strength of 58^70— equalled 24r2I 
per 1 000, Divided according to Provinces the ratio for 
Bengal was 27*45—1,002 out of a strength of £*6,507 ; for 
Madras, 18*98— 219 out of a strength of 11,5434 ; and for Bombay 
13*86—204 out of a strength of 10,819. In Bengal the death- 
rate in 1872 was higher than in either 1870 or 1871,.but consi¬ 
derably lower than in 1869, whew, chiefly owing to another 
cholera epidemic, it rose to 42 , 89, In the Madras Province the 
ratio 18 98 is mare favourable than in any one of the previous four 
yosrai in which it varied from 19 2 to 23**3, In Bombay, on the 
other hand, the results are less favourable than in either 1870 or 
1871, but more so than those of 1569. If the mortality 
from other causes be separated from that due to cholera, the 
death-rate, in Bengal compares very favourably with the experience 
of former years, For the purpose of comparison It is c awement to 
divide the deaths into those which occurred id hospital and those 
which occurred oat of hospital. Under the former head, omitting 
cholera, they equalled 16'81 per 1,000, a smaller proportion than 
in any of the preceding 14 years in which it has fluctuated be- 
nveeu a maximum of 91*89 and a minimum of 16*07, In 18 58 
when the army was in the held the deaths an t of hospital am outli¬ 
ed to 10 52 per 1,000, Daring the succeeding 18 years they have 
varied from^59 to 1*58, In 1872 they were *93* Itt the Madras 
Province the deaths in hospital from all causes except cholera 
equalled 17*85 in 1872! and out o| hospital'96. In Bombay 
the ratios under these heads were 1*4*61 and *92, The mortality 
in each of the three Provinces from cholera and all other causes 
taken as a whole stands thus:— 
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tiiekmzs and Mortalitrj. 


The ex tout of sickness may be tested either by ttm number of 
eases admitted into hospital or the average proportion daily 
under treatment. The admission-rate was highest in Bombay, 
1*683 per I^ODO, the equivalent of 17,188 cases, lu Bengal 
55j374 gave a ratio of 1,514, audio Madras 15,870 gave 1,337- 
But the' daily ratio of men in hospital followed the very reverse 
u der< It was highest in Madras, 5$; next highest in Bengal, 
66 ; and lowest in Bombay, 50 per 1,000. The admission- 
rate in this province \\m very much the same ns in 1871, fid al¬ 
though some vbat higher than id three of tho previous years, it was 
much more favourable than thft average of the last ten. The daily sick- 
rate for Bengal, with the exception of 1867 and 1863, was slightly 
lower than it had ever been before. Taking a similar standard of 
comparison* the returns for Madras and Bombay are also favour¬ 
able, In the Army of India as a whole there were 88,188 cases of 
sick i.i ess, or 1,4 97 per 1,000 of strength; 3,308 men on an average 
wore always in hospital, or 56 oat of every 8*000, In J 371, the 
only year with which comparison can be fully made, as tbo three 
provinces were then far the first time included in the statistics 
of the Annual Sanitary Report, the ratios were of admissions into 
hospital 1,449. and of daily sick 57— figures which vary wonder¬ 
fully little from those of 1372, 

In all the three provinces fevers classed under the two de¬ 
signations of “intermittent^ and i( remittent 1 * aud continued” 
head the list ns the chief forms of sickness. In both Bengal and 
Madras venereal diseases come next, hut in Bombay the second 
place is taken by dengue aud venereal affections come third* 
Taking the 10 varieties of sickness which mainly contribute to 
make up the admission-rate, in each province* the results are aa 
follow i— 
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The Hellish Army in India* 
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1! these ten classes of sickness makeup by far the greater 
proportion of the whole admission-rate of the year ; in Bengal 
1 out of l,f>U; in Madras 1,071 out of 1,857 i and in Bombay 
1,807 out of 1,588. It addition to tho points already noted, the 
comparative frequency of dysentery in Madras deserves attention* 
In that province this disease stands fifth in the above states 
iiientj while in 1 lie other two it comes last. 

Tire diifc oases when, arranged in the order in which they 
caused death follow a very di lie rent sequence. In each of the 
ihree provinces the ten chief causes of mortality stand as 
follow: — 
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In both Bengal and Bombay cholera caused the highest mor¬ 
tality. In the former tho deaths from this disease far exceeded 
those under any of the other heads. Hepatitis stands first in 
Madras and second in Bengal, hut it is fourth in Bombay. Dy- 
m^tery, also* was more fatal in Madras than in either of the other 
two provinces. Hat eric fever comes third in Bombay and 
fourth in Madras; in Bengal, it h fifth, but it occasioned the 
largest proportion of deaths in Madras. The ratios dm; to this 
disease are for Madras 2 l 34, for Bombay 2'2*2 and lor Bengal 
3/58 On the other hand, it is to he observed that the deaths 
recorded in Bengal as due to malarial fevers were 1-7.8, whereas 
in Madras they were only *09 and in Bombay '74, The tea di¬ 
seases enumerated in each of the three provinces (and they are the 
saraa in all, with the exception that respiratory affections do not 
iMd a place in the Madras list, bur am replaced by delirium tre¬ 
mens) account for nearly the whole of the deaths, for 84’27 out of 
27-46 in Bengal; for 10'82 out of IS'fiS in Madras and or 16-17 
out of 18'S6 in Bombay. 

The hill station| of Bengal in 1872 yielded results much les* 
favourable than usual. Except at Itaneekbefc there was no great 
sickness, but there, owing chiefly to the prevalence of venereal afiec- 





















tiill iSfaiamas. Contagious Dinnsos', 

tints, of ilinrrhtea arid respiratory diseases, the a&msriwis into 
hospital equaled 1,194 and the siek-rate 69 per 1,000. The mortal¬ 
ity also at this station was very heavy, or 37'58 per 1,000. There 
were 18 deaths, 7 of which were due to dysentery and 4 to enteric 
fever. Dugsbaie, during 10 months' occupation, gives a death-rate 
of 27-68,% very marked contrast to the previous experience of 
this station. After an absence of many years cholera appeared liqro, 
and of the total of 26 deaths 20 were the result of this disease. At 
Sutmthoo and Cluikiata which also experienced the ioff.umce of 
the epidemic, hut in a very minor degree, the death-rate'was under 
8 per 1,000. 

The strength of the troops in the hill stations was 3,079, hut. 
if the average during the seven months of the hot weather and 
rains, the season during which they are removed from the influ¬ 
ences" of tbo plains, he taken as the basis of calculation, the 
number is raised, to 1,079. The total strength of men in the hill 
stations daring this period of 1872 was thus 7,169 as shown m 
the following details 


At Gherat 
Hill stations 
Hill Depot* 
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4 , 07 !* 

7im 


or about a fifth of the whole force of 3G,G07 men forming the 
European Army of Bengal. 

fits to venereal disease the statements shew that in many stat ions 
„ 0()( } appears to have been done, and that with increased vigi- 
■ance on the part of the authorities, the amount of disease had 
been materially reduced daring the year. Others again shew 
unfavourable results. The statistics of the army in the Ben¬ 
gal Presidency, however, during 1872 indicate some improve¬ 
ment ; the admissions per 1,000 equalled 190, compared with 20S 
in 1871. 

In 1870, the admissions from primary syphilis and venereal affec¬ 
tions other than secondary syphilis were in the proportion of 172' 
per 1,000. Those from secondary syphilis were 24 per 1,000. The 
comparison of 1872 with these results and with those of 1871 is 
sat is factor,. Under every head there is a redaction. Pri¬ 
mary syphilis fell from 73 3 to 61'9, Gonon-hma from ‘JG'r to 
87 2 , other affections from 10‘8 to 10 0, and the whoie admis¬ 
sions from the diseases classed together in this group de¬ 
clined from 180'2 to 169-1. In secondary syphilitic affections, 
and also in the other diseases noted which, are in great part of 
venereal origin, there was also a reduction. 

Vol. ivm. ■ & 




The BrHUhArmy in India, 


II 


Jafe returns from Madras and Bombay yield nearly tlio earns 
ratio for venereal affections as a whole, but primary >;y phiLis \vu,$t 
more prevalent in Madras than in Bombay, Both are mors 
favourable than those of Bengal, The ratios of cast# per 1,000 
taken from the general tables are m follow: —Bengal 190, 
Madras 1.64, Bombay 154. 

The report of the Army Medical Department for 1870 shows 
that in 14 stations of the IJniled Kingdom in which the Con¬ 
tagious Diseases Act was in operation during the whole or very 
viearh/ the 'whole of the year, the cases of primary venereal sores 
per 1,000 of mean strength varied between SO and 10 The 
average of the 14 was 05. In 14 other stations iu which tlm Act 
not in operation the proportion fluctuated between 43 and 
IbO, the average being 90, Tried by this standard, the pre¬ 
valence of venereal disease among British troops in India is not 
so great as might be expected ; tor the ratio of admissions from 
primary syphilis in the Bengal and Bombay Provinces during 
I£VS was leas, and that in Madras no greater, than the ratio of 
admissions ior 1870 in those stations of the United Kingdom jj p 
which the Act was in force. 

i For the Army as a whole, percentages of liability to deaths from 
a!! causes at the different periods stand thus *Under 20 year?, 
u ; 29—24 years, 23‘5l; 25—29 years, 2fr28 ; 30 years and 
upwards, 4204, , 

Marriage .--*Of SIS staff sergeants in the army of India on 
1st; May 1872 there were 550 married, or 72'3Q per cent. Of 2,S0I 
■sergeantsthere were 1,365 or 51-29 per cent. Of 56,412 rank un<l 
file there were only 4,387 married or B61 per cent. In all 
grades there were 6,788 married against 53,167 unmarried or 
II 32 per cent. 

Intemperance **-!?rom Madras no return showing the extent 
of m temperate habits among the .European troops has been re¬ 
ceived. m Bengal and Bombay, oases of drunkenness continued to 
bo very numerous. la the former the total 11,779 coin, 
payed with 11,750 m 1871 t in the latter 4,552 compared with 
o r i Uavalry Regimeuts they vary from a minimum 

So/* ■ a maximum of 258. In the Batteries from 6 in one to 
J 36 m another of very nearly the same strength, la orie Infan¬ 
try Regiment the erases of drunkenness arc returned as only 16 ; in 
another they am 80 JL 

Ak to the Invaliding 2,43S men of the army in India were in¬ 
valided, of whom 1,731 were recommended for change of climate 




Invaliding. 

wifi'707 for dSUfttac. The total loss under this bead was 43& 
'per l 000—a ratio ver / nearly the same as that of 1871, in which 
■it equalled 43-02. the proportion of the men sent home tor 
change, and for dfiieharge also, does net present any great dif¬ 
ference, for of the total of 2,381 invalided m 18/1, 1,692 are on- 
tered under th@ fonrarc h*;ad and urular the l^fefcftr. 

At the head of the causes to which invaliding was due stand 
Hepatitis, contributing a ratio of from J6* 7 7 to 4'97 per 1,(‘9U 
Next come Phthisis, secondary Syphilis and liheumatism, vvliteh is 
no douht often of venereal origin. Frdin these two last causes *-<J4 
men were invalided during the year. Among the groups ul diseases, 
heart affections and bowel complaints occupy a prominent place, 
and from general debility more men were considered unlit tor 
service than from any other causes. The number returned under 
this one head is 443, equal to nearly ten per 1,000 < ji more than 
one-fifth of the whole invaliding of the year. The total loss due 
to death and invaliding in the three Provinces was as to - 
lows 1 - 
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In 1871 tho total for Bengal was 05*36, for Madras 651!)j tor 
Bombay 44*28 and for the Army as a whole 6115* 

Soldiers’ Families .-^Among soldiers’ wives throughout India 
representing a strength of 6,650, the adnussiona into hospital 
equalled 1,164, the daily sick 42, and the deaths 88 M 
No comparison can be drawn between the exten ot sic* • 
among the women and that among the men, tor women are Ire- 
queutly treated in their own quarters, or do not apply for modi- , \ 
cine in the case of ailments which, though slight, would ye- bo 
sufficient to incapacitate a man for duty aud eo oblige him to B o 1 
to hospital, 
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The Armpin India, 


HjSd'jf children belonging to the European Regiments 
composing the Army <4 India 459 were daily sick and 1,15 5 
mod during the year. The ratios for admissions into hospital, 
daily sick and deaths were respectively 946'39 and 9 9 08, Of 
tin-; mortality 10 12 vm due to cholera. The epidemic preva > 
V ?t - C0 °n disease in Bengal very materially affects the returns 
lor this Brain nee, but does not account by any means for the 
excessive death-rate as compared with Madras, In Bengal 
the (I m fck s equ al led 112*95 per 1 ? 000 3 of wh i ch 16 61 we re d u e 
to cholera, lu Madras there was no death from this cause 
innoii'* the children, but the total ratio is only 68'36, In Bom- 
again the proportion is very high, 96*83, of which cholera 
contributed only 3 9L In all three provinces the results of 1872 
were more unfavourable than in the year previous, in which 
Iho deaths among children in Bengal equalled 80 11, in Madias 
50 J2 and in Bombay 8911. For the army of India as a whole, 
the rati# was 74'21 or nearly 25 per cent, under the ratio of 
1872. 


Qffrwrt.—T he annual statement of deaths among officers of the 
British and Indian Armies, compiled in the Office of the Adjutant 
General of the Army, shows that among the former, out of a 
total strength, of 1,785, there were in ail 3o deaths equivalent to 
16 80 per 1,000 ; and that among the latter, out of a total strength 
of 1,874, there were 27 deaths or 1440. Both those ratios 
are somewhat higher than they were in 1871—15*01 for British 
and 3 2.23 for Indian Officers, 


Sickness and Mortality of the Native Army. 

Bengali As h the Regular Army in 1871, out of a total strength 
of 44,477, there were 792 deaths. In 1872, with a strength of 
41,516, the deaths numbered 894, In the one year the death- 
rate was \ 7*81 ; in the other 20*08. The ratio of loss from death 
in 1872 was above the average of the period 1661-69, in which it 
equalled 18*25, but somewhat less than that of 1869, in which it 
stood at 20*41, The total death-rate of 1872, 20*08 per 1,000, 
varies juitich in the different groups. In Bengal Proper and 
Assf i it wap 29 81; in the Behar, Benares, Ondh and Cawnporo 
group it was only 16 j in Rohilcund and Meerut, 24*86 ; in Agra 
and Central India there was a minimum of 14,58; and 'm the 
.Punjab, a ratio of I7i01, The Irregular Force of Central 



Stye*]/: Sickness and Mortality. 
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Utttjr fur uiaheil a total strength of 5.609, and among' them, 
•/iT’deaths took place, 56 with their regiments and 20 more 
among- absentees, The total mortality was only 13-55 
per 1*000* a low ratio which is to be accounted for mmniy 
1jv the fact that Central India to a great extent escaped 
cholera. In the Punjab Frontier Field Force tlie results 
are not so favourable. Here cholera added considerably to 

th© death-rate, which amounted in ail to 25 47 per 1,000, tlio 
equivalent of 289 deaths in a force of 12,311, Ab many sepoya 
who obtained sick leave die at tbdr homes the mortality and 
sickness are somewhat understated. 



M'aSrm .—The strength of the Madras native Array was 91,23:1 
on the last day of 1872, The invaliding and death-ratios of the 
army wore 
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Bvmlay *—The strength was 2G/299 and the Joss of the year 
was— 
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Summary for 1872, 

The following detailed table by Dr* Bryden shows the sickness 
and mortality of lipropean soldiers in Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, and c' the Sepoys and Jail population of IStorthcru 
India alone— 
























VUni 



CApsaS of Admishioks awd 
Deaths. 


ChtOera |lt 
Smallpox 
Chick cnpox 
MoasJes ... 

Mumps ... 

Influenza 
PotlgUC ... 

Diphtheria H# 

Scarlet Fevot 
Pneom ... 

Hydrophobia 

Erysipelas 

Gangrene and Pbag&dfena 
Entail? Foyer 
Intermitte nt Fe ror 
Komittant and Continued Fevers 
Typhus Fever 
Rheumatism} Acute,,. 

» Chronic 

„ Muscular 

Gout 

Leprosy... 

Elephantiasis 

Scurvy 

Aujunjia... 

General lAropay 
T mptia ... 

Oaueer 

Primary Syphilis 
Secondary Syphilis ti . 

Phtliisi s P nlmojj elijt h ,. 

Sc^Sfulu and Tuberculosis 

Psoas Abscess 

Hip-joint Bissaao 

Fneophalitia 

Meningitis 

Apoplexy 

Sunstroke 

Paralysis 

Tfltami? , . . 

Epilepsy.., 

Hysteria,,, 



Admitted into Hospital 

Alt MY OF DeXGAL. 

Army of Madras. 

Strength 

.,. 36,,>91 

Strength 

... nico 

Adrn interns ... 51,313 

Admissions 15.139 

Deaths 

... 1,901 

Deaths 

... 219 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

i 

589 

339 

2 

i 

2 

25 

7 

18 

2 

ft 

... 

1 


9 

... 

7 


3 

... 

5 


45 


13 


3M$ 

1 ... 

me 


2 

1 

1 


«> 

1 

3 


>■- 


2 

1 

*J 

2 



77 

5 

11 

1 i 

*102 

' 50 

” 63 

27 

18,M2 

4 

1,486 


4,871 

61 

1*549 

6 

" + C49 

1 

~ 109 


783 


226 


m 

... 

106 

... 

ti 

m mi 


... 



... 


17 

1 

7 

... 

200 


25 


11 

... 

3 


5 

2 

M* 

1 

2 

2,282 

wtt 

743 


838 

1 

333 

3 

334 

36 

121 

19 

24 

l 

9 

1 

1 

2 



1 


ti# 


1C 


1 

3 

20 j 

4 

5 

1 

31 

8 

3 

2 

116 

p 

4: 

2H 

58 

56 

2.1 


4 

1 



86 ' 

4 

25 

ih 

1 

■". 1 


—1 












































e>/ Armies and Jaili* 

U’AtSfthe Nairn Army and Jail Population of the Bm$d Province, 



AffO DipO 3H AND Ol^ QV HOSPITAL* 


Aioiy of Bombay. 

Army of X^dia, 

Njt'liVT3 $JlMj OR 
BENGAL, 

Jail Population 
of Blko-au 

Strength 

AdmisRtQfia 

Beatlia 

10,734 
1C, 767 
... 201 

Strength .. 
Adutiwiona 
Deaths ,. 

08,604 

.86,419 

1,134 

Strength 53.247 

A d m te e iooa 81,44) 4 . 
DcuiUib ... 1*257 

Stvo7itTb.il 61,359 
AdiiiBaiona 02,67 L 
Duatha ... 2,671 

Admitted, 

Difill 

Admitted 

Died. 

Admitt¬ 
ed. | 

Died, 

Admit¬ 

ted. 

Died. 

13 

36 

634 

427 

369 

247 

659 

248 

13 

2 

66 

11 

04 

6 

62 

8 

7 

I** 

16 

. .1 

42 

- M. 

41 

■ ; ... - 

34 


BO 


104 


17 

..'■VS.-:,', VW 

4 

M> 

17 

... 

234 

#|| 

401 


7 


65 


180 

r4 . 

13 

... 

2,168 

... 

7,331 1 


4,542 


1,121 




3 

J 

1 

1 

... 


1 

! 

6 

1 


.it 

trt 


... 


2 

1 

... 

... 

3 

4 

,,, 


2 

2 

■ M 

H * 



8 

X 

96 

7 

"'■32,. 

2 

' #< 54 

"lO 


... 

.14 

110 



37 

21 

42 

24 

230 

G 

"l0 

" 6 ' 

13 

4 

5,645 

2 

20,273 

75 

00,542 

55 

26.525 

86 

846 

C 

7,265 

III 

754 

75 

968 

148 

4>l 

«• 


1 

t 

■ B i 



120 

Ml 

773 

i . * 

BS9 ; 

1 

484 

1 

152 


1,101 ! 

* P 8 

1,217 


281 


177 

... 

820 

M« 

337 

1 1 , 

261 


1 


7 

4t* 

5 

iM 

1 


•n 


... 

|M 

22 

.. . 

70 

8 


M. 


2 



11 


4 

1 

28 


*175 

*" 7 

167 

*" 5 

28 


263 


186 

■ 

15$ 


n 


25 


0 

' 1 

1X4 

" + 33 



1 *. 

6 

1 





2 

0 


2 

f r 

*" 0 

3 

fiRi 

... 

$,609 

*" G 

045 


343 


151 

2 

1,320 

76 

274 

2 

2&i> 

3 

07 

13 

552 

2 

131 

43 

218 

127 

G 

4-.. 

m 

2 

22 

5 

21 

1 

fH 

I 

1 






2 

... 

3 

8 





3 

1 

20 

0 

4 

' * 2 

*'* 7 

M * 8 

1 

... 

32 

... 



ts 

2 

12 

1 

46 

6 

* 11 

J \ 



42 

27 

202 

10D 

10 

\ 1 

4.X 

20 

13 

... 

92 

1 

51 

5 

36 

7 

in 

... 

4 

4 

8 

2 

9 

7 

12 

.1 

140 

1 

£4 

I 

79 

9 

1 

■ ' * 1; 

2 




4 














































Fi££f Statistics 


/jJdtotl bflfoi Admfmdni and Dmths of tft* Eu opmn A nny cf In 



Cic»£& 0^ AttMiasioxa ani> 
DwA'ras. 

Admitted in to HosFriAjj 

Aicmy Ot* .Bttsr&at.* 

Army or Mashas, 

Strungth ... 30,591 
Admieriona . .. 54*513 
VtirtbK .,. 1,001 

FlrimgLh ... 11.309 

AifeiartoBi ... 15,199 
‘ Hoathe ... 215) 

Admitted. 

Died, 

Ad catted 

Died, 

Paral/Ed * A&itanjj , . 

7 




Chorea -A n. 

1 




A nawtfiosU 




... 

Hy p e ragstheBia 





Neuralgia 

319 


93 


Mania 

23 

J 

7 


Dementia 

30 


JO 


Mobm ahrdm 

21 


% 


J ly poohon dJf i ftsis 

6 


4 

... 

AinftuTOt'ia nod Cataract 

6 


1 


InspaJrod Visicn 

1ft 


to 


Nyctalopia 

2 


in 


Ophtbuljiita 

m 

... 

220 

... 

Otitis 

198 

Mt 

io& 


Ekafneafl 

42 


39 

* i j ' 

Carlos of Mas tot J CoIU 

5 

* 

2 


Ephbstia 

iii 

... 

IM 


PcilyptTF rsawi 

**. 


1 


G/cdiu ..i VtV <,+* 

3 


7 


Pencsrdi tie ... 

14 

1 

3 

,,, 

Valve of Henri ,,, , 

T5l> 

n 

47 ; 

K) 

Hypertrophy of Hoar*. 

59 

4 

16 

4 

F 1 fit by pEi^oudtfclion of Hmrt ! 

2 

2 

3 

» 

iiupturo t i Heart and Aorta ... 1 

i 

1 

in. 


Rupture of Vena cava 

#1 , 

F.. 


i., 

Aortio Aneurism 

35 

21 

'' is 

8 

Traumatic A ueur iam. 


Mk 1 

ivt 

! ... 

Fimholifitu 

1 

1 

t.M 


Palpitation 

487 

i .. 

0C 


ftjDOO|M5 ... ... 

5 


- 1 

fi 

Apgitia Pfictcris 

3 

fip 

2 

... 

Phlebitis 

J 

" ... 

if 

... 

VarijE .. 

21 

... 1 

ft 

... 

Inflammation cf Inguinal Glands , 

rm 

... 

m 

.♦* 

ItftaiuinaUon of other Glands 

18 


20 

... 

Goitre 

£ 


Jr( 

*f * :■ 

OTtem* GJottldia ... 

1 




Turnout of Larynx 


. .. 



Laryngitis 

m 

0 

i 

1 

Broaebitls 

t,fi89 

5 

438 

a- • * 

Asthu>a r . 

24 


J.4 

*■■ 

Pneumonia 

229 

85 

14 

-** 

Gan^one of Lungs 


? 


-V. 

Pleurisy*.* *n +<- 

1341 

M 

35 


Pulmonary extmrttsioa . . 

J9 


10 


Odoutalftift 

8 


11 


SfcOimUtis 

38 

, 

17 


Tonsillitis 

S&7 

' 

306 

























































































Vital Statistics 



" . y'ihtatl qf the AdmhVtom mi Death* of the j&arripmn A rm/ of India f 



or? AsaiisBKisa 
DE*Tn&, 

AuMrrTEij jnto Hospital 

Army of BraflAh. 

Au>it or Hapiiab. 

Strength ... 36,591 
Admissions... 54,513 
Deaths 1,001 

Strength ... 11*360 
A&inissiocs ... 15,130 
j Deaths ... £19 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died 

Stricture of (E ao[>li ag us 





frastrifcia 

27 


1 


Enteritis 

€ 

C 

3 


Peritonitis 

21 

tt 

3 

2 

Iliac Ahar;ea3 


2 

... 

1 

I J aricowal Absa&w m 





Hernia ... 

33 


... 

16 

[ ■ ■! 

Items 



.1 


Hamiatemesia 

4 




Mel&na , ... 

2 




Dyspepsia 

1,*E2 

... 

h ' m 


Colic ... 

251 


55 


Gmiatipution 

33 


17 


Dysentery ... ... 

1,263 

*" 64 

948 

‘ 32 

DSairhroa **. /.*, 

2,772 

10 

823 


H^tnorrfeilrift ... 

sm 


116 


Fistula in Ario 

U 


17 


Stricture of Itoctum 





Worm*, A Ewmrides ,., 

fi 


£ 

... 

r> Tapeworm 

207 

4|i 

73 


Diacaee of Supra-renal G&pauteii... 

1 

t 



Spleen JSnliLrgoTJiOtit 

£39 

1 

22 


EmpitHTO of Spleen ... ... 


1M 



Hepatitis ... 

2,033 

86 

672 

' 38 

Clrmo^o 

16 

10 

4 

r 2 

Cyst of Liver ^ 

2 




Jm.ndiee 

127 


53 


A^ites 

4 : 




jpfophritia 

59 

3 

7 

3 

Cystitis ... 

zc : 


3 


Hematuria 

i 




Caicni i i a and Lilhi asis 

i 

1 



Diurwfcis and Diabetes 

2 

1 

1 


Enttrorsie 

12 


2 


Stricture of Urethra 

152 

1 

30 


Urinary Abscess 

M . 1 

1 

1 


Gbnerrbosa *., 

s,m 


700 


Fblmesia 

39 


12 


W&rte 

74 

, < i * ; 

21 


JCpididymitto 

HI 

, 

19 


OrcbfHa ... ... 

475 


108 


Fungas Tostia 

(1( 




Hydrocele 

n 


* 22 


Hawnatoeole 

2 




Varicocele ... ... 

7 


4 


Periostitis «*> 



19 


Exostosis . ■ < , + . 

’■v* 































































































Vital Sintlstios 

%> 

Pifitail the Ad ftdvnimhi it ml Deaths of the European* Armyo/ 


P^AT^a* 



Auxjxvm into HoB.mAL 


Nocreaia 


Contir&ctta 

liupllT cl) of Mnuclu , Jf 
Atrophy of Musc-ta 
Phlaguion and Abacesa 
Ulcer 
Whitlow 
Boil 

Carbuncle 
Itch .,. 

Skin DUn&SGa 
(iiiia«aiwoT^ 

'iiraoar ... 

Childbirth 

Abortion P11 ( 

Puorporal Furor 

Phlegmasia Colons (1( 
Monon-liagia 
Prdapuu, Uteri 
Loueoj'fbnea 
GomiraJ Do bill ty 
Delirium Tremens ,., 

PoDoni rtg by Ako 3icd , 

iT hy Avoonio 

it lij Opium ... " 

st . by Vegetable poisons 
Snake-bite 

Burning 4p , 

Won ad and Contusion 
Fracture ” 

Dislocation 
Sprain ... 

Murder and Homieidu 

Suicide and Suicidal Wound a ,, 

Drowning 

Asphyxia 

ivilled in Action 

Executed 

Struck by Lightning 
Foreign body in (Lsoph^S^ 
Poot-Fore ,,, 

Punished 

Surgical Operations 
. Cauki not asourtJtined 
Absent Deaths of Xititvo Army 


Altai Y OP BlSNO/VL, 

| Artcy or Manias. 

Strength 36,SD1 

Admissions.*,. 54,513 
Death a ... 1,001. 

Strength ... J UV.M 
AduiM$u» „, 15,130 
Do eh lie LilSJ. 

Admitted, 

, Died. 

Admitted 

Died. 

8 


3 


on 85) 


25 


11 


0 


■■! i 

... 



i 




m 

... 

’"280 


1,000 

... 

431 

■ 

82 


35 


m 


2 m 


■ ■ • s 

1 

11 


'■ 52 

... 

23 


504 

... 

K5 


l 

... 

8 


ID 

'1 UP 


11 

f 

807 

3 

’"us 

■ i 

b r* | 

147 

c 

51 

4 

7 

y 



- 1 

... 



t >, i t 

* 



1 

,,vA. 

I 


42 


*" 18 


1,859 

" h 

700 

2 | 

150 

2 

54 


34 


IS 


850 


241 


1 

3 

1 

1 


23 


2 


15 | 


8 


1 





P#P | 

I 

t 



ifB 

*•« 

A* 

-M 

#i|( 



.22 


4 




D ; 


r> , 


J 

- 

18 ; 

... j 














































































































.Troops of feudatory States. 

••^According to the various Reports of Native States by Political Agent? and Provincial Governments, t 
jtwAed force maintained bv Nauve Chiefs was apparently very largo. It amounted, in the aggregate, 

7 >814,698 men and 5,252 guns/^Of the former 9,3901 were Artillerymen, 64,172 were Cavalry, and 241,03 
>- "were lufantrv. Of the gnus ^4SS were serviceable and 1,761 unserviceable. Tbe details are these:— 


Statistics of the Arrm.es o f Subordinate Xahve Stalm in 1871. 


Statk, 

ARTILLERY. 

INFANTHV. 

-f 

tfYALBT. 

5 *! 

* 

% 

a 

■ai 

I 

E 

X 

n 

£ 

■t- 

y 

6 

o 


Cv 

as 

5 

a 

H 

6 

0 

> 

C 

s 

_ si 

2* 

ri 

0 

a 

**-* 

p- 

< 

1 

1 

1 I 
1 1 

£ 

1 

S 

3 

41 

J 

0 i 

B& | 

]* 

O ! 

S. 1 

EC 

£ 

Sp 

e> 

£ 6 

cS 

.0 

r- 

fc ? 

4 

£3 

*& 

m 

1 i 

3 ! 
§ 

3 E 

£ J 

3 

4- g 
-S£ 

1 ; 

Ji&ivaf. 

Fritjcte.ry Ale t a U a , 
w. frontier Starts h 
Coach E>rliar t 

Bill Tipper aH 

ALuuii. ti'.-jf 

T^tai 

jY„ If. 7 j fritter 
CltitljWsU 

iianip.rs & , , 

Total 

f'rfttral Pivriiw, 

Fe.tty 

Tot 3,1 M 

"j 

! 

1 19 

'*2 

S3 

s 

■2 

y 

‘”2 

i 

S 

S i 

* 

8 

Voo 

j 

4.662 - 

' * 

;; 

+ * & : J 

%4 

100 

412 

4.6(17 [ 

"m 

... 

" 4 

. 

i 

■" 4 

'400 


o& 

2 

1e9 

s 

528 

4.0<JO 


f’w ' | 

304 

5.3^1 

400 


4- 

404 ^ 

"'s 

6 


*1 


1* 

T? 

In 




+ @70 

ijiso 

S “ 

::: 

'302 ] 

' AC2 

t; 

a?. 

j Ill 

ss 

10 

>31 

Q£<f 


... 

: 

1^&& 


6oa | 


2 


... ! 


2 





2.113 

5,115 ! 

t ”■ 


140 

MO 

? 



... 

S 


- «■> 

... 


: ... 

2,315 

s.m 



140 

140 

Fmjiih' 
PnEtialtv tr 



31 

7S 

21 

iT.'jr 

52 

255 

aosu 

51 u 

m 

336 : 

4.401 



4U 


JLhiii f 


i 

4 

C 

3 

10 

| 

78 

1.234 

54 


552 

1,340 

■IQ-J, 



£0i 

Niiij’bii if 


n 

IS 

Iv 

10 


1 


m 

... 

ii7 

374 

lju 

£71 

.:■ . • 

±7? 


FeStf t ,5. ?. frqd 

Stitts h 

HI IF 


27 

0 

9 

ae 

3& 

30 

! 

004 



2,aoo 

S.flO 

l&k 

100 

125 

43 a 

Tiupoortfculfr-L i 


u 

IS 



is 

la 


l.Siiti 




1 500 


Stm 


5*)0 

Dundee 


3 

5f 

”n 

.j, 

0 

£ 


1,775 


|(| 


1,775 


*11 

*" 


: ^Ch keit 




3 


5 


... 

£Qfc 

... 

i .V - - - 







Fureeci bat 


i 

“ s 



« 

= a 

so 

100 

... 

ICO 

... 

2t0 


' 5& 

v*. 

50 

Hlhawiipuor / 

- 

j £1 

: si 

, *« 

1 k-J 

50 

' so 

153 

3,477 

100 

... 

$07 

£,4i4 

; 3CS 


32 

£30 



















































































































Cfetimta 

'■^y total 


Hvfjxxxnxa* 
Ooueypoor jn 

jeypi>or n 
Jofibpoar 
Jaus^Liere 
Bcondee 
Soub o 
Taokj? .., 

LlbiLnwar 

tfrwnr q 
tttaurtpuor r 
row ice 
iihotepotir 
?drohi j 
Pick&neor f 
Rtabenghut 
gbs-pcma 
Eauawirra 
psrts.bgh u* 
Doong^poor 

Tetai 


1 

1 J 

! 

mi 

i \ 

1 


; c 


! 1 


6 1 

a 

"50 

12 

12 | 

61 

14 

J«i 

06 

7^6 ; 

154 

M7 

£46 

m 

400 

323 

1,37? 

109 

168 

430 

155 

6®S 

£63 

1,339 

4U 

2-4 

S7 2 

257 

a'JI-i 

261 

768 

20 

10 


yjtf 

Zio 

110 

340 

2 

2 

10 

;d 

' 32 

32 

20 

13 

31f 

3C 

60 

05 

G2 

GO 

2 u 

20 

OEf 

81 

na 

161 

200 

g 

y 

42 

30 

5S 

3d 

Ha 

15 

16 

75 

*n 

DhJ 

&s 

l^O 

10 

H3 

^41 

2 ifl 

351 

m 

303 

21 

n 

17 

6 

S5 

11 1 

: 

0 

e 

S4 


40 

6 

3n 

4 

4 

22 

8 

32 

32 

109 ; 

22 

"k> 

i ”31 

”ii 

”*3 

*’ 5S 

121 

5 

5 

1 36 

15 

35 

tro 




j 23 

23 

23 

23 

"jiO 

"s 

’"3 

i 


3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

* 

+ "8 

n 

12 

40 

4 

4 


- 

4 

5 

L __- 

3a 

204 

1 £63 

i i 3 m 

1 1.117 

2,003 

1 \ t m 

4,004 


£9-3 

iz,m 


S4#*B 


1,200 
3,tew> 
I,OO0 
■ 200 
600 
fc.flflO 
I, SOS 
a t ow 

1411 

2,00Q 

"sod 

140 

2,0W 

250 


17,4<=0 


n.soo 


SflO 

10j 


430 

“«oo 

500 

‘Voo 

"'30 

450 

&O0 

5^2 


30,331 


3^10 | 
•jjS&S 


300 

1600 

100 

400 

400 


m 

3.UO0 

1,250 

MOO 

160 

■J60 


I m 

'^10 

140 j 

::: 

r 

.7. 

"iW 

\ 1*231 

ie.430 

1,303 j 


-„ I 

1 Z$3T 

3 7S6 

35,000 

1.610} 

450 

m\ 

Z ?H 

SOD 

35.100 

3CBi 

i%6 

\ 

1,600 

6.2-10; 

2.560 

, 10,000 

530 

3W0 

... 

3 430 

1.000 

4,000 

j$w 

4,000 


6. 660 ; 


*0 


500 

... 

600 

uw 

2.000 



■ 7,, ■— 

2<i0 

i.eoo 

*.euii 

ieo 


m 

7t ; u 

600 

2289 

4*u 


... 

4^: 

1,500 

a 500 

40o 


.^r 

400 

125 

0.633 


C26 

J 654 

2,2*0 

3.3W> 

6,500 

460 


IJjiis 

l';S0 

1,350 

as^o 

60 

100 

; r 4:j 

*.:‘J 

540 

aoM 

55 

35 

aw 

610 

£00 

350 


400 

75 

3.5 

150 

9*0 

"ioo 

353 

16i> 

i.Ti' 

2.0i^ 

lir0 

, M 

'... 

1-56 


230 


250 

100 

360 

"’o0 

£06 

i. 

60 

... 

. fiH 

100 

fieri 

... 

3 


£75 

106 

1332 


§7 

: ... 

67 

15,126 

tlfi 033 

S y 333 

15.41 S 

1 5.538 

24.237 


a itw fixity force C finals Vj Cl ":iiii; AiiUftl WJtil OiiW» 1 WMI arrows* nu MeieuB.uw —- 

5 About Lt0© matchloekmeu a.nd ^OOO bcWlQfin troiatd M sailed out, 

v No forts, The (Juvilry fire osijy cnierKsa aid tbs Infantry o&jy palace ««««»■ , . . , drilied infantry Hot *oo& 

Jj Two cm! ^ purchased fro'Ji British governmefcS; ?#»t at Rampoor. I'&rt tff Oy^ry Ia(r*y a,UM*- tu amry aw 
e Twenty -ans ttersei, Catfj» r<>*.sb ^ b ^;v moaated, rbtggtwg 
/ Ca^ilrj ltd Infantry both lirjhiy ttfiatoo* tiwft'ry have breecHknuMg caibUes* 

1 $££ ha. tron tamdrj »d Iro,* drflM by a l^lh V«to» 0*8^ 

}Mna“fp^^™’lK P 'wr U t^ai;yauJ 's: iototry biyhty efflclant Forts raiaou. ««** 4hairf,™r. 

„_ , - . _j «... c .- t- „ t . .-. U_,* nla/v 1! I him-- "• j"»ftI'llftL fPfekTvea 


., Troops poorly armed, 
army tOifliont i qh-j two regisisoi* b;i?c HtP$fce«. 


? SE^ss ,eeI,Mnts t!,J 

“g’ssgr - 

laundry in toae. iJatiy gujia fe Obey cow beet. 5 oris numerous Ctou wrong. 

* A guu f.tcwry, bat inactive* Atoi ineSJci$iit- 31 iortg, 

$ Army pcoily dxilbad and armed, ioaio strong totca. 
j> Lieii-W thMi mo&t (rPO'ffiJsln Ratpotfiaiii, 

(/ Ffliriy dtlHeiL bat tio^ eCaojeiH. ”1 forie. 

?’ C'aifaiiy well dritled aad o£Jcieti; + 
iKj for5*, 

i ivau lM.rs oqI gbOd bra as guns. 


■E two 
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<mv}&< rnwjg j* 




















































i of the of Suhortlamie IFalt li 6 Sin its in 1671—Coiitirui6d, 


State. 
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SfM^tJcs of A/mwa 
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Jfmtey. 

7 .. 

Kaich 
Eatiywir... 
ftawtuit Warse h 

it outpour i 
s. in Jflghtisa 
S&U&.& *j|igliife§ 
i'iuub«.y r .. 

Jx heir poor 
JinTaem .,. 

Surat Ageucy 

Pablunp^r-r Agency 
Whea fiant* 
Rewth K&iiia 


Total 
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a Of the gaos 43 are arched tv regular army ; rest in fori* &od t^woa. Two magitJtinaa ami a powder la-;ur<p, 4;toy highly efficient. 
b Of ibM gnus 60 are at indor& K t.e 43 in the districta. Ordnance a tore* of &li ktofr considerable. An arsenal with sbuatu laatbinery in which gtine &ad. 
Snider nfles are Baade. Troops indifferent. 


c Army eSfcient in all brace ties* 

d With exception of a gu&ra ef Sikhs in Punjab, troops had y armed and dtilte& Porta ncfiierods, Onus eh»v he mann fa stored anilemail arm* in any 
quantity, 

i jaf»ntry coehIsis of Sair Brigade under European Qffltert, Enti-ian?. 

f Hyderabad RAtcrroed Troope node? European QfQuat* are rarmldibi!*- They aotnber S.0&0 of ail aran and'ha^e 22 gune atiached ie them, The ep^etml 
bodies numbering 24 US consist of Aruba, "r'ibbfi, Bo-bUlas. &i. 

9 The two guns are silver gum for-nsw tiiap&y. Th? 3,000 Cavafy are the Oontingent kept ap undflfr Treaty The Regular lufantry t naia^ of tiire* 
regiments sc-imu^nded by Vhrepeaan svitd the OkamundeJ ana DWe* Carp* simUirly cymmaaded. iiighly efbciyac. Canon siSDi)L;:u:etl, 
h lafa-ury muier European Offtcar* sad curled S&^-^uv Wares? Corps, 
i Inquiry uadei STaropes-n Ofllcers, 
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Benins 

W. Province 
Central Troviaco 
Punjab 

ttijpootaai* „, 
CtfttrAE tndU .., 


Hvei^aE Presidency 


3J#4fAe 

Bombay 


General Result* 
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The Marine* 

THE M A JUNE. 

No report of the Marine Department appears. An officer 
of the lioval Navy is attached to the Military Department to 
advise the Government of India on naval questions. 

The following shows the expenditure during the eight years 

ending 1871-72 



1804 

189648. 

1804-67. 

aTe^efi 

Months) 

ie07 63, 

130349. 

1.309-70, 

1870-71. 
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Ju 1872-73 the expenditure was £55(5,236, and in "873-74* 
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PART I V. 

1’UODl CT10.N AM) DISTRIBUTION. 


Price* id Bunged* 

V A R T I V, O 

CHAPTER l. 

AGRICULTURE . 

EeitgaL 

Weather, Crops and Prices ^Tm reason of 1872 was favour¬ 
able, the rain though Rcaoty being happily distriWjjted. Prices 
were moderate* The following statement shows the monthly 
variations iu the retail prices of food in one selected district in 
each division of Bengal, fro m April 1872 to March 187$*— 
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ilh'iffal, 
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App'rehentlnl Scarcity,— Tlie year began with prices :n r 
normal condition. In spite of the want of ram ami the nppre- 
liensWias which were ep< i.ly *xprewed from nuire than one tiisun: , 
lit an early gemd, prices showed no Uudency to raw mi Ml lato 



























































































Pdec } Us Trices and VaridUi. 
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m-^tober or early m November, when the certainty of drought 
and scarcity were no longer open to question, Tho price of rice 
suddenly rose in the 24-Pergurihahs from £() to 13 eeeVs for a 
rupee, and a similar rise occurred simultaneously in all the divi¬ 
sions of Bengal except CMtU^ong and Orissa, where rain had 
been more opportune and tho prospects of uie harvest wore not 
im naked. Tim price of rice throughout the month of November 
showed no tendency to fall; and from such districts as Banker* 
gunge, where large exports were in operation, it rose in threp 
weeks from 25 seers to 14for the rupee, Tperates of barley, millets, 
and ImHan-com ini gram, all rose; In April i 873 millets 
were selling at Patna for 40 seers ; in November they had risen 
to 17 seers ; barley had risen from 28 seeis to 17 ; gvam from 34 
seers to 17, In the Rajshafiye and BkaugftlpoVe divisidus tho 
prices rose hardly less remarkably. Afc the same time 
prices were hot so high as might have been expected. In no 
district did they reach famine rates, though they were very 
much higher than at the same period in ordinary years. .During 
November 1865, the las* year of great scarcity in Bengal, 
prices of common food s tufts stood on the whole somewhat 
higher than they were standing in November 1878* 

Food Grains.—Rice 
Proper* Its varieties are 
’is divided into two distinct main crops locally known as the 

Aoos ,> and the H Annul/* The aaoh rice is mostly raised upon 
the high level kiek It is sown with the first showers of tho 
spring and gathered in July and Septeniber. The naihe ot this 
rice {front Sanskrit for * earl/) is derived from the rapidity with 
winch it ripens. It requires more attention in cultivation t\mi 
the amvMi and is more liable to failure from the accidents of 
the reasons. It is not transplanted, but reaped from where it ift 
sown, The ataufe^ot * winter’) rice h of two principal varieties— 
one sown broadensfc, ami the other transplanted. The trans¬ 
planted amuit rd$a, dr rooya dkan , as it is called, is the com¬ 
monest variety of rice in Bengal. In the first instance it ia sown 
on high laud. Afterwards, when the laid fbndeis it sufficiently 
iftbijsfc,-afid the codlings are about a foot high, they are gradually 
transplanted to marshy soil, as this becomes ready for them in 
about 10 inches of water. This land ileed hot bo of the lowest 
description, but it must be such as in the raine is covered with 
water. Ttio rice grows Id water, knee dr thigh deep* It is 
sown in April, transplanted in August, and reaped in November, 
December, and January. In some parts of Eastern Bengal this 
lice is tram planted twice,—first# I^to high dry land* where it itf 
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is the principal.staple throughout Bengal, 
are endless but the rice dr paddy (dban) 
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^ell manured arid weeded, and tlieti, ^lieD about two h’iglj 


to wet marshy soil .... v 

Tbe A mini, sown broadcast and not transplanted* varies hi 
different localities, and bat? various names, but is generally known 
Xi boron y boona, or hoop*. Efreu this is occasionally transplanted; 
but not usually* It is sown in the beds of bheeh and rivers, 
and as the waters rise the rice grows with them, and the stem 
at times attains the length of twelve or even twenty feet. Of 
all kinds of rice this is the most rapid in its growth, frequently 
shooting up twelve inches in twenty-four hours as the inunda¬ 
tion rises, Same species of this dhan are capable of bearing 
submersion for seven or eight days, if the water which inis risen 
i&dlenly be clear. If it be submerged in foul water the planv 
diet' in a, day or two. This description of emtim is sown and 
reaped at the snine time as the transplanted species. 

The Aoos and Amun rice at© known m beali and e&rud in' 
Orisea and as tthoo and sali in Assam, In Behar the early and 
late crapa are known as bhadoi and v/fhani. 

Besides these there is another principal kind of rifce, the boro 
or spring crop of dhan, raised on churs and in low Wheel lands 
and v,Ik edges of jiheels, where the water is intercepted and th© 
plant uprooted from nine cries stuck deep into the mini during 
the cold weather. The crop is reaped in Aprils May, and Juhe, 
and its success depends much on iirigatiou. 

The following shows the total export of rice (not in the bosk)' 
from Bengal and riie other Provinces of India to foreign and 
Indian ports for twelve years. 


Yours. 

1862-03 

IMS'S* 

1364-65 
XBUXl 6 
1866-67 

(elovon months) 
IB 67-08 
3 86H-I59 
1SS9-70 
IB70-7!' 

fsn-'te 

1&72-7S 


Bengal, ObrnBay^nnd Saimih, Madras. 

Tons, 

76,561' 
72 Mi 

7n t m 


Ton si 
410,271 
462,007 
576,067 
636,341 
836,213 
222,660 

352,486 

886,614 

878,044 

4^0,858 

$41,864 

511,261 


ToitfU 
14468 
15,461 
$3,2 ? 3 
35,234 
20,055 
12,248 

20;i02 

28,640 

27,921 

44,347 

44,043 

38,119 


86,673 

sn,m 

73,502 

302,434 

113,854 

105,007 


British Bdmaa/ 
Tons, 
273,384 
279,246 
^67,839 
886,516 
894,154 
210,430 

404,001 

445,253 

830,088 

429,548 

483,828 

€88,898 


TotjX 

Tony. 

778,801 

839,217 

3$p*6fO 

1,195,040 

831,665 

520,831 

363,032 

048,530 

810/J66 

1,000,687 

1,077,887 

1,344,345 


Up to 1866-67 there was an ex port duty on rice exported to 
foreign ports of two annas a roatnd '(82-2/7tli lbs.) and since that 
year the duty has been raised to three annas. la 1863-64-, 1864-65, 
1865-66, there was an exceptional demand on India m consequence 
of the failure of the crops in Shim and China, and of the prohibi¬ 
tion of exports from Siam in 18G5, In 1S65-66 and 1866-67 there 



THi Rice Export Trade, R$l 

c 

a general climinulloa in exports, partly because of the Orisstr 
famine of 1805, arid partly because the Siamese markets ivers} 
iigaiu tlirown open and rice ceased to find its way from India to 
China. But lately the iucrea.se in exports has Ueu progressive 
from all parts of India, especially from Burma, and in 1872-73 
the largest quantities ever known were exported, amounting to 
more than one million three hundred thousand tons. The decla¬ 
red value in pounds sterling of the rice and paddy exported from 
British India amounted last year to £3,701,028 ; of this amount 
the Burma produce was valued at 2,854,234, the Bengal at 
1,959,342, the Madras at 749,518, and the Bombay at 197,914 
pounds sterling. The average declared value per ton of rice ex¬ 
ported was £8-7-0 for Bombay, £7-13-0 for Madras, £5-12-0 for 
hemm!, and £4-4 0 for Burma. In all cases these values were 
lower than the averages of earlier years which amount tq about 
£9-10-0 for Bombay, £8-0-0 for Madras, £7-0-0 for Bengal, and 
£4-13-0 for Burma, the total amount of duty collected on tho 
exports of vice and paddy in the year 1872-73 was £017,49 j , 

The total exports from Calcutta in 1872-73 amounted to 
401,799 tons. In 1864-65, the year preceding the Orissa famine, 
they amounted to 600,000 tons, and upon an averages they 
amount to rather more than 350,000 tons. 

Statement showing the Sea Exports and Imports oj like in the World, 

Impojltjj into 


Ex roa rs rsohi, 

Tons. 

Bongal about 

v . 600,000 

^ladra* 

... ioo :J ouo 

Xkinnu 

700,000 

Ssigou 

... 250,000 

Siam -v 

160,000 

J&Tfl 

_ 40,000 

Italy >j£. 

70,000 

Spain 

... 6,000 

Miscellaneous 

v . 22 , 0 pG 

Total nf Sea Exports 

1 , 610,000 


j Aus- 
I Am uric a, about 


United King 
tjfalift, u 
Chinn, 

Strait- 9 , 

Ceylon, 

Jlauritiua 
Bourbon 
Weai;}tid(iep 

Arabian an<i Persian (HIfa 
British India (chiofly Bombay) 
MiiiflolIauooL'j 


Tons* 

800 , 00 & 
320,000 
}OO, 0 i.K> 
160,000 
125,000 
7,500 
40,000 
60,000 
200 \»K )0 
07,000 


1 'otal Sou Imports ■ m < I # B 4 C$) 0 Q 

Munoa and kodo are both cheaper than rice* and are much 
eaten by the lower classes. Kodo is a millet, the size of a ca¬ 
nary seed ; each plant has a longish ear, longer and thicker than 
;iu ear of corn, and containing about an egg cap foil of grain ; 
it is eaten boiled like rice, or sometimes in clmpatties, Munva 
is a cognate grain to kodo* but it grows in busby tufts, and 
not in gracefully pendiug ears, as kodo does. It is a staple crop 
in Gya and iu the Chota Nagpore division* Earley (jao) i$ 
generally eaten in the form of sattoo f with some salt and chillies 
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other condiment- In Tirlioot, Gya,apd elsevybeire it id said 
to be the cheapest of all the food crops. Vv fat is called sClttoa_ 
is made from many grains,—from wheat, peas, uiai^e, gram, pul¬ 
ses, as well a| barley ; the seeds are parched and then ground 
between coarsely ribbed grindstones. It, is eaten in the same 
state as it comes from the grindstone, having been cooked in the 
drying ; a little water is ’merely mixed with it. Barley is also 
ground with karoo, tcUsavee, or other did, and baked into chwpat- 
ties ' or bread. It is sometimes boiled like rice. Mahai, in a: tee, 
or Indian-corn, can, when it is in season, ho purchased as cheap 
as barley, but' not so all the yeiu round. }t is prepared and 
eaten like barley. Prom Patna and Shuhabaci it is reported that 
maize is oven more ’consumed than barley by the labouring class-, 
es. Generally speaking, however, the m'hxi crop is not nearly 
such an important item in the districts nbnh of the Ganges ns it. 
is in the south. The pulses, condiments, and vegetables of Be bar, 
are' much the same as tlio.se consumed in Bengal, In Bengal 
Proper the millets cfieena and hion are cultivated’ and consumed 
especially’ in the' eastern districts. They are raised in the low 
lauds after the rains, and reaped in March and Apri}. Bhoara 
id a coarse grain seed which ia eateu by the poorer classes. 
Although boiled rice forms the principal article of diet (and 
among Bedgalees is often the only food eaten,) dal,, huh, vege¬ 
table^ oil, salt, spices, uni} othey condiments, are added to give it a 
relish. 'The principal pulses or dal, which enter most largely of 
these into the consumption of food, are known as multur, Kkma:i, 
mashuri, rmskotai, mom boot or c/wfo, and arhur. All these' 
except the last arc sowd after the subsidence of tlic rains and 
reaped in the cold weather, and are extensively cultivated. 
Muttur or peas, id particular, is in great demand, ns iis dal is 
much relished by the people. (The well known arhur is sown 
with the aoos dha/ 1 ; usually in the same field, and is reaped in 
Pous. It will grow almost on any soil; the wood is sold as fuel. 
Pulses or lenami.uous grains are largely exported eastwards from 
the western” districts of Behai- and elsewhere'. Either in a 
rooked or raw State, vegetables, turkari of-soma sort., form an 
in variable part of the food of the people of these provinces. The 
.moat common and important is the egg-plant. or brinjal It 
yields two crops fa the year. This vegetable is duly used by 
every man, high or low, in the Lower Provinces, and is cultivated 
in almost every garden. Byota,' such as the caste of Pooras, who 
earn a livelihood by the sale of vegetables, set apart whole plots, 
of land for i,ts cultivation. Koomra, or the Brlatt.ee Iwmra, as 
it is called, comes next in order. The ryots are oO fond ci rms- 
W these gourds that their creepers may be found in every house, 


Ftiod Oroj)t>\ 

climbing on the thatched roofs of U10 houses or trailing 
on bamboo stages made for the purpose. There is mi in finite, 
variety of gourds* tuberous roots, aud other vegetables consumed 
by the natives under the general denomination of twrha'rk 
(JaoUiiower (phool hobi) t cabbage (kobi) y are common; garlic 
(roshunj radish (mould), 8'$, of sorts, and onions (pjy«j} } are 
■universal, J'pr many there is iu> Ehiglish equivalent. The 
ryot's vegetable garden is always near aid about bis homestead- 

The culthp tigri of potatoes (B&laltee aloo) in Bengal is yet 
vc v y i uco tisid era tie. They are grow it to Bom a extent j n the d j a- 
triefc of Hoeghly, bu t are not n' a very good quality, From the 
north-west parts of l)acca they are procurable. In most parts 
of Bengal, however, although yams and some sorts of ;weet tubers 
are not uncommon, the cultivation of the potato is unknown. 
In Assam and Darjeeling the introduction of this staple has bcen( 
more successful St is found iu the Khasi Hills that the potato 
is the most remunerative of the staples there cultivated, and 
there is a tendency to increase= the cultivation. From recent 
inquiries it appears that tbo outturn of pot a toe-* in these hills m 
about IflSjOOt) maunds, of which about 155.,00U rqaunds are 
polled, and the remainder retained for seed and local cousump* 
lion, Cherrapoouj'ee potatoes always command a ready sale, at 
the larger stations in Bengal. 

Groat also ia the variety of condiments with which the ryot jfcea- 
30ns bis food. Amongst a community addicted to ii&h, turmeric 
faiiideel is extensively i\sed i u carries and iii all Boris of vegetable 
and animal food: ginger (adruk) is also eaten in animal food, 
and is sold as medicine, Coriander (dhania), black cummin 
(rtindhocfti), and aniseed (joan y moiiri) t arc grown in small 
quantities for local consumption. Chillies (tank$ morich or 
jhal) are cultivated in the western districts of the province, and 
in large q nan tides in D.acea, They are the principal cold weather 
crop also in the Choosdangah subdivision of the Nuddea district, 
where the whole country from the railway will be seen covered 
with the red ripening fields, and avo hugely exported to Calcutta, 
The petspml or black pepper is a condiment under careful cultiva¬ 
tion. The creeper ia planted in the beginning of the rains, and as it 
grows m shade the seeds ot the stout dhonicha hemp plant are sown 
near the lines, which, as they grow, afford shelter to the creeper. 
The annual exports of turmeric from Calcutta are about 50,000, 
cwls.* and of ginger 10 to 20,00,0 cwts- The export of turmeric* 
last year was very much below flic average, Th e cultivation 
of pan or the betel leaf, is os tens we evetywKaifc. It is a creeper 
and cultivated iu gardens under cover, which afe styled bcrro& f 
The casta of Barooes have the exclusive monopoly in tko cultiva^ 
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o! the plant. The crop is sown on high land, which. ituia^ 
free from mimrukUom Bach garden lasts for a few feist 
only, and the first green leaver especially those plucked lit the 
oai ly spring, are said to he preferred by those 'jrho indulge iri 
ti c luxury. f Iho &upavi, } or bekd-mifr, is also commoti iu Eastern 
Bengal, especially in Tipperah, Backeigunge and Dacca, and is, 

■' - iy profitable. to the proprietors of land* It bears fruit Sri the 
eighth year, and is most productive from that time to the sixteenth 
yc.ii, when the produce falls off. The rnU are gathered ini No¬ 
vember, 


CoTri7)^^oi(^l Tho most important commercial ski pie 

hi Bengal is jute (Carchorus oLitmhiis mil 0. wymtiwis), know n, 
in Bengal as pat or koBto ly the two \yurd& being xised indis¬ 
criminately to denote the sam3 tijiog,—sometimes together 
(kosta, 2 ta t)i f opn e t mi es se p a ra td y . T hep 1 an is a t ta i n a size t h a t 
n 'low^ fibres of 12 feet iu length to be separated from lb cm. 
The fibre is loug, soft, and silky, and attention fiaS ripen called to 
it as a substitute for flax ; but the great trade and principal 
employ of jute i for the manufacture of gunny for bags, bedding 
cpidage, &c, The wonderfully rapid increase in the quantities 
^ported sufficiently indicate^ t% extension uf the cultivation 
from year to year, '' 

Not only high, but also law lands, arc adapted to the growth o? 
the juts; the only thing for 90 rigid era t ion being that there may 
hi no water when the plant is very young, but after it has once 
risen to about feet high no quantity or water can injure it* 
The crop is sown h\ April and cut in August. The jute euUiva- 
tiou has been a grout rchel tu the ryot. Jt is bis resource during 
A calamitous year for paddy and enables him to lay up something 
anmially for bad times. The cultivators,' after clearing and 
drying the jute, sell the fibre to the or paih.iv, who fre- 

qu e 11 fcs the io ca 1 hats an d vilbi ges for th e pur no se of m ak i 0 g 
purchases. Then he takes tq the m&hajun or wholesale dealer, 
w ho has either advanced to him money for the purchase or 
gives him a profit ou the quantity be has brought in* Then 
tbo small bundles are broken up and the fibre is again dried and 
rolled into huge circular bales, in winch form it finds its way to 
Calcutta before transhipment. By steamers. alone 1,508,906 
loauuds of jute were exported from Serajgunge, the principal 
mart in Eastern Bengal It is probable also that at least twice 
this amount was exported in country boats. 

Tue districts in Bengal which grow jute most largely are 
Fairtgpore, Mymensiugb, Bcgra, Dacca, Eubua, Dinagepore, 
Hoogbly, 24.Pfigtpinftb$ l aad a portion of Goalp&rah, The juta 
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Very best quality is grow a in Rungpore, Ooalpavab, atid somtf 
parts of Mymeusingh, The staple is a Iso'grown, inore or less* 
Over niost parts of lien gal Proper, but not at all in the frontier 
MQs or the dry districts of Behaa In Orksa. the cultivation is 
Very slight, and hardly sufficient to meet the demands of local 
co nm m ptl o n. Th e ex port of j u t e,, i ucl u d ing cn Ltings an A rej ec - 
ifoas, has increased from 25,13*090 cwts. in 1803*04 to 70,61,937 
cwt& in 1871*72. Tfoo export of gunny cloth ; mounted in 
1872, to 106,024 pieces, though this* was far below t% average of 
previous years. In addition to this there remains Hie very large 
quantity of jute kept for local consumption, ju the sub-division 
of Attealt, in the district of Myrhensingb, it is said that jute 
manufactured into paper, so that would seem to he no new dis¬ 
covery after all Mista, a sub-order of the jute plant, has long 
been used for the manufacture of native paper* Sir George 
Campbell appealed a Commission to report upon the jute culti¬ 
vation and trade, 

Sunn (eratalaria juncea), —This is not the true hemp, though 
it in known in. the trade and ia exported under the name of sunn 
hemp. It is cultivated and raised principally by the fishermen 
caste, and its chief local use is in the manufacture of nets and 
cordage for boats, Act A considerable quantity of this fibre is 
made into lines and shipped ,to Australia* 

Dilunched or dhunema (sesbanid aculeata) grows in low, wet 
soils, to the height of from 10 to 12 feet, yielding fibres from 6 
to 8 feet in length, but they arc coarser and more harsh than 
those of hemp. It is considered, however, to bo more durable 
iti water than either pat or surm, and is much used by fisher¬ 
men for drag-ropes to their nets. It is a hardier plant than 
jute. * 

Ganjal (dannabis tfativa), the true hemp, is cultivated largely for 
the sake of the intoxicating drag mamifacfctired therefrom, and for 
the sake of the leaves, which are smoked and cause intoxication. 
As an exciseable product ganjah is of the very greatest impor¬ 
tance* Its cultivation is at present confined to a single tract of 
land lying on the north of Tbijshahye, to the south of Dmagepare, 
and to the south-west of Bogra* The value of ganjah exports 
from Raj sliabye is now estimated at two lakhs of rupees* Thirty 
yearn ago the value of the export was only Es, 40,000. The 
weight of flmijah exported from the district in 1S71-72 amoun¬ 
ted to 12,308 maumk Mushina, srf*Rl (Umtm vsitatisaimun), 
the tcesee and ulsee of the North-West and Behar, is the com¬ 
mon flax, bat tk grown only for the seed for making oil 
. Oil-seeds indeed are very largely grown over the whole of 
Bengal and poured from ali parts of the country into Calcutta, 


The largest estivation is along the banks of the Ganges, and 
especially in the district? of the Patna and BWigulpore divisions- 
and in .Assam, The principal oil-seeds are 6 o/rsoo (mustard)* ted 
(sesamutft), and teM&e or musk'ina (linseed), The white and 
dark*red species of mustard imd linseed are in many parts of 
Bengal the staple produce of tile cold weather oops. They are 
Uowu in October and November and reaped at the close of the 
winter season; drgoojah Or iioar and i&m gck^ee r ^Q 

oil-seed crops cultivated and reaped at similar seasons. Uf all 
descriptions nlustnrd oil is the riles t largely consumed and most 
relished, Tbro'Oghoiit the litlis of the ridrthern and eastern 
frontiers of these provinces, including the newly acquired Garb 
territory, cbUon is a most important staple. There is an enor¬ 
mous importation of English cotton piece-goods into every 
district in Bengal. The valuable export of raw cotton, of which 
*boul four millions stfeHIng id value dnmially leaves Calcutta, is 
received from Western India. 

he cultivation of the date tree; and the manitfaclure of date 
siu; tr, &te very extensively carried on in the deltaic districts o! 
Jes are, in part of Nuddea, ih the subdivision of JJiisirhat and 
Satkkint, in the Tf-Pergunnalis, and to sonic extent in Fumed- 
pom It is u popular and profitable cultivation for the ryots, 
who grow the trees la clusters about their hoiked, on the boun¬ 
daries Of their fields, and occasionally in large Ojfen garden 
occupying broad areas of land. The juice is extracted from the 
trees during the cold season: It has been estimated that after 
deducting expenses the ryot clears a profit if six aiinufi per tree* 
besides the advantage he enjoys for raiding a cold weather or 
rico crop ih the grottnd occupied by the date garden. A. tree 
yields flVe Seers a season; and may go on yielding for 20 of more 
years. AS many as 100 trees are frequently planted in a beogak 
of land. and ditto sugar are enormously consumed in the 

districts of their manufacture, and yet arc feebly exported also. 
The gen dine sugarcane plant in these localities has been fairly 
driven cut by the date, and is now languishing. It is, however, 
largely cultivated elsewhere in Bengal and Beliak 
With the eiceptioh of Emigpore and the Duoars and a part 
of Tirhoofc and Burn cab, there is Jiavdly a district of Bengal in 
which tobacco is sown for trade fttui export, Tobacco is, how- 
ever, universally grown to a cert,aid extent for local consumption. 
The ryot takes; up a small plot of land at his homestead hear his 
bow-house, for the convenience of manuring the land, as bo 
always if possible, manures his tobacco crop. In Baruset and 
elsewhere, where indigo cultivation has been extinguhiiied, to¬ 
bacco has been found to thrive well on the indigo lands. 
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1U cultivated to a greater or Ie$& extent ui the fire di visit.™ 
Dacca. Cooch'ftsUai-, Chittagong, ami Gliota N a-pores. 
f Jhe record* of -tbe different district officer &hmv that the area 
i,f waato laud held by persons coimecUsd vrith ^the indus¬ 
try acres, and that out of this area 70,341 acres 

■ ire actually cultivated with tea ; but this is pi|b^ly an under¬ 
estimate* The outturn of this amcage is sd.\onii hy the 
Hutliotities at only ii. 070,171 pounds. t 

In is74 the produce exported from Calcutta is expected to 
rear. h $3$ million ilk The following figures show the rapidly iii- 
creasing value of the Indian tea trade from Calcutta .:— 


ImW-IH 

ISlU-fr* 

l||P67 
i6ii r-'is 
i-sffljbtn* 

i*«-w 

if7o-n 

/'871-7S* 

1872 - 73 

1873- 74 


80,0-MM- 

i,oj ,esi;T«G 

1,08,35,027 

1,52,83,270 

x/st^aiu 


The average vie Id per acre calculated upon the entire cultiva¬ 
tion ii said t °he about 208 lbs. Tins ?i mount, though falling far 

short of the sanguine expectation «f tho ftrat days of tea pi anting, 
is in n ply j e m ernerat i ve. . , . 

Although in Bengal proper the area or matf/o lands is mnvh 
reduce^ in lSelmr it has increased,.and the total annual outturn 
und export of the country k now hardly less upon *>u uverag* 
than it was thirty years ago. The average may be Haul to ha 


Yoimh* 

Quantity. 

1G4M4 

•Ufa 

1,130.228 

1841-45 

i t 2u;ii8 

1846-46 

1,04-lTB 

I84<J IT 

1 , on, 7 47 
63,334 


1848-49 

1,2-1,010 

164D*50 


1850-5L 

imjm 

1861-53 

l f 17,004 

1852-53 

w,tm 

1853-54 

1,07,868 

1354-55 

88,341 

1865-56 

1,23 5f>2 

1856-67 

98,151 

1357-58 

88 f aoi 


Vdf& 


Esi, 

IfoiftM* 

1,60,88,846 
1,45,24,414 
1 ,'.* 7 , 77.777 
1 , 67 , 7 . 3,720 
1 , 71 , 76,666 
1 , 88 , 16,536 
1,4a,88,481 
1,70,15,060 
1 , 42 , 67,362 
1 , 87,34900 
1 , 117 , 06,431 
1 , 34 , 58,121 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Y%&. 

1858-69 ... 

: 84;2V3 

Ra. 

1,74,33,771 

1859-GO ... 

ml42 

1,5 4,02,54(1 

l*0Q#l ... 

1,00,3134 

3,00,75,111 

1861-63 ... 

68,710 

1,09,98,003 

1S6S-G3 ... 


1,55,86,740 

1803*04 ... 

83,270 

108.60,476 

1801-fe ... 

»V>58i 

ai/rrnj 

3,01,884 

1,48,84,724 

LB65*G0 ... 

1,500 1,271 

1886-87 ... 

1,63,31.785 

1867-68 ... 

80,484 

ISIS 14,248 

1868-6!) ... 

95#B0 

2.21,27.241 

1869-70 .. 

80*000 

20$M$25 

1870-71 

80,473 

3,28,52,025 

1871-73 ... 

91,179 

I,62$0b 

3,46,66^41 

1872-75 ... 

2,70,40,80 i 


Yufc. Xfi 
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JBtngaL 

Monopoly .—The cultivation is carried on with s 
i o larfb cu I rivaled Gauge tic tract, which extends from 
the borders of OndU to Agra im'the wtttlpjip to the district 
o| Bhaugulpore on the east, and to the diviaunt of Cliota Nffibra 
on the south* The .manufacture is carried on at two. separata 
agencies,—that of Benares, of which the head station is at GJiagee* 
pore, and that of Beimr, of which the head station in at Patna, 
The area under cultivation in the Behar agency amounted in 
1872, to 330,925 acres; in Benares to 229,430 acres > or in both 
agencies together, to 560,855 acres. The extent of land under 
poppy cultivation in the Uelmr Agency was 1,84,589 beegahs in 
Ohumpanm, i LI jMO beegaha in Gya, and &8,182 in Banin* In 
Putpa h was 39,000 boegnhs, in Shababad 36,000, in Mongliyr 
38,000. The opium beegah is equal to 3,025 square yards, or 
about five-eighths of an acre. The number ofehesto at opium sold 
in (1873) was 42,075, the amount realised was Rs. 0,00,77,013, 
and the net revenue lis, 4,25,98,759, 

The manufacture of Silk is a staple industry over a considerable 
part of the Eajshahye ami B uni wan divisions. The mulbeny 
tree is extensively and exclusively cultivated as food for the silk 
worm* Almost any land which will not suit rice will suit 
mulberry. The manufacture is for the most part Carried on by 
European capita), and superin tended by Europeans* In the 
southern part of Rung pore silk culture is carried on, but the 
cocoons are chiefly exported to Bogra and Rajahahye. In the 
district of Rajhhahye it is said that the average outturn of the 
produce of the European filatures would be about 1,920 factory 
mmurU, which at Rs. 2$ a seer will give a value of Rs, 19,20,00(1 
Tho average outturn from native filatures in the same district is 
estimated at 3,000 man mis, worth, at the rate of Rs. 15 a seer., 
B& 18,00,000. 3 n Meld,ih the outturn is estimated at 020 mamida 
from European factories, of which the value inny be 6,20,000, 
and 1,500 mnurnh from factories under native management, 
•valued at Rs. 9,00,000- In Midnapoie the value of the silk made 
in the district is valued at no leas than thirty-two lakhs of 
rupees, and its manufacture is said to contribute, directly 
or indirectly, to the support of 150,000 people- There are 
af&o important silk filatures in the north-east of Reeivbhoocn, 
The manufacture of silk is said to be in a leas prosperous 
condition than formerly. It is Stated that mulberry lands m e m 
some places already making way for the cultivation of jute. 
The number of bum of Peugal silk exported during 1872 from 
Calcutta amounted to nearly nine thousand, which is consider¬ 
ably below the average of previous years* 





Clt&hoiuik Lac, 


JjidlfrruUft*, 



Oinchom cnitivutvota in Bengal lias attained & point w 
tmisiB success, The plantations were begun some ten years 
ago at Jiungbec, near Darjeeling, in a long narrow Himalayan 
\ alley, After more or hm disappointment, Urn plantation be¬ 
gan to thrive in and there are now about 2,1)00 acres 

<j£ Government cinchona plantations^ in which the trees are iron, 
four to thirty feet high, according to their age. The varieties of 
cinchona which flourish beat are the C succiruhrci and C\ 
(Jiiitsctya, but there is yet little of the latter. There is also an 
e x pe ri men tal c u I ti v a Lion at JS no k lo w/ w h tc h ed nsi istgi ua i p I y o £ 
6*. officinalis, a species 'which had not been found to prosper at 
fiungbee* 

The experitBcntal cultivation of Ipecacuanha bus also been 
attempted on some laud on the lower spurs near Dnrjeab g, ami 
also on the level land below. The experiment is still m its 
; ijfancy, but it promises well 

Thera i& a brisk trade in iac and safflower dye* The quantity o£ 
India-rubber exported from Calcutta in 1^72-73 was 10,14!) cwts., 
valued at Rs. 11,8(1852* The Custom returns show that t ho fXr 
port of saltpetre from the port of Calcutta is about 400/100 cwU. 
An Economic Museum was established in Calcutta, 


IMras- 


Weather T Cfops and Prices .—The year began with a cyclone, 
■which did considerable damage in four districts and made itself 
felt in two more, The north-east monsoon also commenced 
ear 1 y an< 1 was vcry heavy, eausiDg itm ml atieus in the Godav a ly 
suvd Kistua Districts* so that, although the Season was deei-edly 
good ob the whole, the harvests suffered in most places from un¬ 
seasonable or too abundant rain* 

The decline in priocs was arrested by the deficient harvests 
c*f 1871-72,. but they did not rise to the level of 1870-7 1 . 


ItiMA, 

1867-«8. 

isca-esj." 

im to. 

gff0L7l, 
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do. 
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140 
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Cbolima, 

do. 

do.' ... 

224 

2 m 

104 

173 

151 | 

163 

ir 

Ctimbuii, 

do* 

do* .. * 

207 

m 

181 

158 

141 

m 

?* 

Btfggi, 

do. 

do, 

239 

im 

182 
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\± 

Vora^oo, 

do. 

do. ... 

158 

134 

120 
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n 
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do. 

do, ... 
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493 

MS 1 

60S 

515 

4S6 

7> 

SalL 

do, 

do, ... 

2 W 

2!)U 

1 210 
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"T^A'p —The Ex perl menial Farm and the Model Farm 

at SyUap't are tie on! y (i ow-nunen t» Farm j. The year \yn& 
VuTuvourubie for both* On the Kk].writntmuil Ftum attention wfljfe 
ohudiy t'n eted to implements aiul roachiues, wit!t which some 
useful t\ij>erini<mU were made. The result of top-dressing with 
’qm tor-oil cake anJ ground-nut cake was all that could be desired 
in the casu of fodder crops, sueh ns chain in, combu, gram, &c„ 
and with pallet $ top-dressing mih oibeuke produced better refill tis 
titan with the manure applied m the usual way, A sample of 
the wool produced at the farm, was valued iu England at i \d. per 
pound, but in Madras it was difficult to find a sale for it a l| 
aunas, In the Cinchona Plantations ou the HiijMis props^atinig 
operaL j q ns tverc eu U rely co'n fitted to the irew species and v u rietiea 
of Pirao bark, and C angmtifoliy, the total number of plants 
propagated being 12,002, The number of plants in permanent 
phuitutions on die let April 1873 was 2,G10 ; 08j, or J ,1^029 
cJtol.usi o oi‘ the young plants' in the iHirsorjei and propagating 
houses* Fifty-eight of the plants put down in permanent plan¬ 
tations in 18b 2 were cut down tin ring the year under r^ic^was 
sxn experiment iu coppicing Among these was a plant 3ti feet 
in height The largest of twelve measured plants of C. meciru- 
bra planted out at the same time was dtU feet in height with a 
c i reu difference of $ te m of 28 inches, T lac qu an tit y of green btt x k 
supplied during the year for the manufacture of amorphous quin 
nine w m 83,894 pounds. It is now found Unit about two yeark 
growth is necessary before renewed bark can be taken. In the 
AmUkondah Plantation, which was abandoned as an experiment 
in IS?I, the stronger plants were found to have maintained a 
fair growth, but it perils probable that soma slight expenditure 
iu clearing will be necessary to prevent the .smaller plants being 
smothered by weeds and jungle hushes. 

The following table slices the extent and assessment of the 
crops under cultivation exclusive: of Malabar and Canura from 
which no information as to the 'extent cultivated is procurable. 
The total assessment, inclusive of these two districts, was Rs. 
3,30,07*345, being Rs, 5,0.2,000, in excess of that for the pro 
vious year, 1 he area cutt.ivated with cotton increase. I by 
117,182 acres, chiefly in the districts of Titmevelly, Coimbutoiv, 
Kistno, and Ouddapak, Th© total area under cuftivation was 
1,078,301 acres. TLc cultivation of indigo also increased from 
330,202 to 878,788 acre?, notwithstanding a decrease of 11,240 
acres in the district of South Arcot :— 
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. 1 /; Pr«M «»d Agriculture in Wurth-Western Province. 

North-Vostsni Frame 0. 

Weather Cm* Mid prices.-—The disappointing outturn of tl,.o 
BP rm« harvest of 1871 lowered the food Hod:, mid turned u 
co aside rah It: amount .of general distress, winch was felt through¬ 
out the whole of 1872-73, and which the crops of that year were 
not such as to relieve, The rains of 1872 wore n.ucn heavier 
than the average, and ended cipher than usual. The autumn 
cron war, on the whole, a poor one in consequence, especially in 
the* eastern districts, where the rain was heaviest ; cotton a loos 
was it, little above the average. The usual Christmas rain was 

almost, entirely wanting, and as the ground was drier than usual, 
through ’ill© early cessation of the ruin ui rfeptem’.er, the spring 
cio}. "suffi red much from drought, and, except where protected hy 
canals orw dls, the outturn was very small. On the whole, tho 
year was one of agricultural adversity. 

The rate throughout the year was generally a little higher 

than that of April 1872, and the average prices were for 

these three staples 20 per cent, higher than in the preceding 

year. 




AreaKo price 
o 1 1S71-T2. 

Average price 
oi 1572-73. 

Wheat ... 

Barloy ... 

Jo war ... ir. 

s. a 

22 15 

32 15 

26 1 

& O t - 

17 U 

13 17 

2i} 28 


J qricutture .—An inquiry made by the Government of Indie, 
gav/ occasion for the preparation of a report on the tea culti¬ 
vation in the hill districts in the North-Western Province, 
showing its past history and tho present average outturn of the 
crop The tracts in which tea is grown are tho valley of tho 
Boon (which nowhere rises above 2,640 feet) and the hill ranges 
of Kuraaou and Gurhwal, where the plantations vary from 3,000 
to 0,000 feet in height above tire sea. The following figures 
ore believed to give a pretty accurate estimate : —• 

OUTTURN. 


Pobrs, 

Kumaon, 


Acres, vtofer Tm, Bind:. Gm>% Toial 
... . 1,601 407 ,B 5 tS 411,543 

1,325 125,225 80,475 285,7W 


The manufacture of green tea in Dehro, to the almost total ex* 
elusion of black, is due to the fact that it is bought Tt|> bj T Ca* 















The North' Western Fromm, 

merchants who supply Cent ml Asia; w litre only the 
leaf is m demand. The trade is ijftfreaskig, and the Debra. 
c t o p .11 o t being siiffieien t , t \ m mere ;\ > a u t$ i i av e fc b Is y ear for the 
first time penetrated turmaon* and it improbable that in a very 
kVi ort time the planters there will only manufacture the greeu 
leaf as m Debra. The opening wp of this Central Asian demand 
h &$ been a g tea t s o ur c & of ad van tugc to th e c u 1 1 i vat ion of tea, 
m the planters now get at their very doors 1 he sa.me average 
price as they before obtained in Calcutta, after incurring the 
risk of tire journey, aud charges for freight, brokerage, and 
Coimms&tcm. 

The same success has not attended the cultivation of cinrk^ia 
and the attempts to nationalise it in t lie Himalayas, or in the 
Jiorth* Western Province, have now been abandoned. The 
pi an t is ex ceed ingly 1 iabIe to iuju ry fr om frost,. aud has o f t a u, 
L'fter being grown under protection till it reached a considerable 
height* boon cut down in a single night The experiment baa 
been made in all kinds of altitudes, but as no- place in the North- 
Western Province is entirely free from frost, it bus nowhere 
succeeded, and has at last been given up* 

On the other hand, the attempt to culti vate silk worats lmbe<n- 
taken up in the Doon, with some prospect of success* The Boon, 
has many advantages. In its eooi climate the mulberry grows 
freely* The women of the CJooikha Regiment stationed at 
Dohra are handy at reeling, and read y to undertake the work * r 
the eoconns produced have boon valued at a sum siifjpcie&tly am¬ 
ply to cover the cost of production ; and there is a further possi¬ 
bility of creating a trade in the eggs, which are much nought 
after in Italy, and can be kept in the higher altitudes of the 
bills safe from hatching or spoiling* 

Cattail — The following table shows tho actuals of I872-7& 
and the official estimate for 1873-74, The actual result o£ 
1873-74 was only 45,922,0000)3, (rom 979,771 acres:— 




AkBA axi> OTmcBS IS MauKpS OF 40 $LEB3 OE SO lbs, 



JJivibion* 

1872 

-73. 

Outturn per 

acre. 

1*7:1-74, 

Outturn per 
aere. 

Percentage. 

Actuals* 

JSstSaiata. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Acres. 

Mds. 

MOs. 

Sre. 

OliV. 

Acres. 

M8s. 

Mto. 

Srs. 

Ciit 



' 

-.■;■•-£■ - ,f ■ 

Meerut 


2.78,846 

3,48,571 

1 

10- 

■■ 

2,17.504 

2,00 ? 755 

0 

36 

15 


26*12 

; Rusaacn 

Ji( 

3,598 

2, 178 

0 

24 

3 

5312 

5,699 

0 

39 

j 

4 

3S37 

: 

Kt4dlcund 

it ■ 

1*74,800 ; 

1,04,023 

O 

23 

13 

1*71,985 

■ 

1,17,785 

0 

27 

6 

134}1 


Agra 

*■• 

4,36,431 

5)93)3 i * 

1 

14 

6 

*32,238 

7,37,817 

0 

34 ! 

1 

... 

3 1 j 3o 

Jbansie 

Mt 

16,670 

*1,044 

o 

21 

6 

62,689 

27,939 

0 i 

17 

13 

- 

16 00 

ALl&k&bad 


2,74,247 

1,22,139 

0 

17 

13 

2,40.500 

92,285 

0 

15 

O 

... 

15-78 

I 

HeEareg 

*11 

21,624 

7,385 

0 

15 

3 

16,279 

5*56 

0 

\ 

12 

15 


14-81 

Total 

- 

12,06,11C 

1 9,18.604 

0 

38 

8 

9,53,013 

j 0,47,533 

1 

1 ° 

27 

3 




Outturn of Vitim. 
























































Bombay. 

id actual outturn of !373-74 with that of the eight 
ycuts is as follows ,— 

liHL 



180540 




mf&&7 . 



... 20 

im-r>s 


... 

... 57375,120 

im*w 


... 

... 447137340 

im~ro 


... 

... 

187041 


,'w 

... 7KM7 t Wm 

un-n 

v # 

... 

... 65^000 

IS 72- 73 

,,, 

... 

... 97,570,4*0 

1S73-74 



... 45,U22,0 m 


Jornljay 


Weather $ Craps and Prices*—T ug season of 1872-73 wiff 
on the whole favourable: the rainfall was plentiful, ami the 
harvest, ?.s|' cL.ly in the coast districts, aim inland Before the 
close of the year the price of gnu a had, in most parts of the 
PI ov 1 n ce, fallen cousideratdy. 

There has been a decided tendency of late towar ds a fall in 
prices, and except, perhaps, in the southern part of the Presiden¬ 
cy, the condition ot the agriculturist cannot he said to he prosper¬ 
ous. As a rule, he is in a chronic state of imlebtedness, and is 
very much at the mercy of the money-lendor. There is no 
reason wind ever to believe that this state of affairs is owing to 
the undue pressure of the Government assessment On the 
contrary, it may he assumed that, owing to ignorance ami 
improvidence, the condition of the cultiva ting classes would nor, 
in the long rmi, be materially L>em filed if they held their lamia 
rent-free* The effects of the action of the Civil Courts have 
attracted the attention of many of the most experienced 
and thoughtful officials; and there seems a growing opinion, 
th u i th e time 1 * as com e wli en sorn e st.c ps should be t ak e n t o w a it l a 
checking the facilities now afforded for the satisfaction of debt 
by the forced sale of land ; for ensuring the execution of decrees 
hoiug carried out with a greater degree of care anil fairness; 
an i generally, for affording the agricultural classes some Lind 
of assistance in their unequal warfare with their creditors. 

In connection with tills subject, a statement furnished by the 
Mint Master has considerable significance* It appears that 
during the past year ornaments, valued at more than fourteen 
and a quarter lakhs of rupees have been presented at tho 





hvltblrdness of ihe (Jullimtyvs. 


ft. 


■ JMint for conversion into bullion. This is a now feature in the 
"business of the Mbit, which appeared for tlio first time in 
the returns for 1&71-72- The inquiries then instituted seemed 
to show, that the six and a half lakhs of rupees worth of 
ornaments presented during that year had come chiefly from 
KLamlesh, and that their remittance was one of the r&uilU 
of the failure of crops in that district in the year J870. 
The opinion is current among the bullion dealers connec¬ 
ted with the Mint, that the greater portion of the ornaments 
has been remitted from the Deccan Ooliectorates, The realiza¬ 
tion by the agriculturn! classes, of the hoards of previous yeiui> t 
hitherto locked up in an unprofitable form, may io some few 
instances bo the result of increased intelligence. On the whole, 
ho wever, there seems reason to fear that the patting with so 1; .t go 
au amount of their ornaments indicates the pressure of straitened 
circumstances among the cultivating classes of the Deccan, 

In the northern part of Gcojemt, in the Almicdabad, Broach, and 
Kaira Coilectorates, no such abundant liar vest had been obtain¬ 
ed for years previously. The Collector of Ahrnedabad noticed 
the very marked fall in prices that resulted, and which is eviden¬ 
ced by the following comparative statement:— 


Description of Grain, 

Quantify per Ilupee por 
Standard Seor, 

On the a 1st 
Mr,.rah 1873, 

j OnthpVlst 

M xtch LB72. 

Whonfc 

Dri(Tur) ... it( 

Earloy 

Eioe, bo^t sort Ppi ” 

TRiee, oouimon 

z ;;; 

12-5 
10-2 
ni ; 
G'l 
10-2 
18*6 

10S 

Bi 

18-3 
i-3 

3-2 

H* 

— — * — ~— 


dgriGulmre >~The following statement shows the exhort i 
which each product was cultivated during 1872 * 73 : _ * & lo 
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Bombay* 




w 

Ntramikw Division. 

or products* 




Acres. 

BigkaS. 

Rico 

782,150 SG 121 

18,002 7 51 

Coif on 

837,582 38 0 

112,5411 0 Of 

jAttsimt ... 

941,043 2 7 

41,874 2 12{ 

^ajii 

1,085,112 16 12 

20,467 11 4 

Wheat ... ... ,«. 

524,178 32 14 

42,892 14 0 

Barley 

£0,582 16 0 


Rugav'cano ... 

21,377 28 0 


Vegetabl&a and Fruits ... 

30,5 U 14 4 

" K!( 1G lfl 

PllluCH ... ... 

288,308 J7 34 

1,018 0 «( 

Tobacco 

23,042 31 4 

859 1 8 

Indigo ... ... 

7,290 17 0 

705 18 1G 

Poppy 

43i 27 0 


N%U 

122,003 0 6 


Wari 

63,243 IS 8 


Mis^ilaneouy products 

1,036,408 7 SA 

43,5(51 11 10$ 

Land lying Mlow ox Bid or grass laud 

1*465,747 11 8£ 

83,811 10 15 J 

Total 

7,046,373 25 lOf 

814,751 3 14 

Deduct land twice croppy- 

100,630 36 3 

280 15 4? 

Hot jtamiiintl&r ... ... | 

7,845,75ft 89 2jJ 

314,470 8 s| 

* 


South run Dm* 



SION. 



Acres. G. As. 

Jawm ... ... 


5,089,328 39 11 

Bajri 


2pi03,S53 £9 (U 

Rica 


695,811 a 10 

Wheat ... 


520,7] 8 £7 15 

Cotton ... .. p 

... ... 

604,941 14 9 

Sugarcane 


85,250 14 5 

Tobacco 


23,003 IB Jt 

Barley 


2,494 82 0 

Til tuid other Oil Strode ... 


257,874 12 8 

Fulaoe including Gram and Koolfchl 


705,242 12 14 

Nagll 


191,340 13 0 

War! 


90,087 19 5 

Harik 


200,347 9 6 

Oocoim.ti, Betolnnta, &c. 

*+* ... 

11,007 13 0 

Mificollanooun 

... * lf 

1,526,720 7 61 

Falla w or grn&a land out of cultivation 


1.883,387 IS 3| 


Total 

13,906,601 11 3 

Deduct land twice cropped 

#4■ i I* 

v r 

198,085 10 8 

Remainder ..7 

i 

13,820,806 18 S 


































! Ntf. 

CollectoTst^s. 

Jawari. 

Bajrf. 

Wheat. 

Gram- 

RiCO. 

Barley. 

Mnng and 
Grid, 

/ 

Mafeiar* 

Oil Seeds. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Frontier 

SMkarpoot 

Hyderabad 

Enrrachee 

Tirnr and Farkur,.. 

Total ... 

Acres G 
51,297 2 
209,445 27 
130,210 0 
05,137 0 
tii/jOio 33 

Acres G- 
14303 0 
20,565 21 
177,731 0 

33,372 0 

115)245 12 

Acres G. 
2B.G2& 0 
173,2 IS 16 
30,185 v 
2S,024 O 
17,302 21 

Acres G. 
I,fill 0 
24,283 20 

3,509 0 

Acres &. 
2,440 0 
280,457 25 
3S,I40 O 
T 56,493 0 
104,120 27 

Acres G. 
3.173 0 
2,093 5 
3,375 0 
tfyST i 0 

Acres G. 

573 0 
19,90;} 15 
13,321 0 
5,435 0 

Aries G. 

1,790 0 

5,701 0 

Acres G. 
45,045 30 
87,340 8 
36 s 877 0 
31 ..171 0 
70,212 0 

521,715 27 

361,006 33 

277,249 37 

29,193 20 

631,631 12 

mm 5 

39,280 15 

7,491 0 

251,046 4 


Xo. 

Coilcctor&tes* 

NaglL 

Sag stream 

Cotlvm 

Tobacco. 

Indigo. 

FIa2L 

Vegetables. 

Other Pro¬ 
ducts. 

Total* 

1 

2 

$ 

; ; 4 

Frontier 

Shikcurpcre 

Hyderabad 

Kiirracbec 

Thtir and P&rkmr.*, 

Total ... 

Acres &. 

45 & 24 

1,105 0 

Awes G. 

803 18 

1,012 0 
957 0 

Acres G. 
841 0 

11,945 37 

30,633 0 
1,060 O 

7,524 23 

Acrea G. 

m 0 

3.304 29 

3,931 0 
380 0 
25 20 

Acrca G. 
700 0 

1,771 16 

2,510 0 

Acres G. 

Hemp. 

12 S 
Flax, 
150 0 

Acres G. 
£3 0 

2,364 21 

4.146 0 

Acres G. 
1,125 m 

15,077 26 

12,848 0 

21,653 0 

Ac tea G. 
151,982 24 

803,655 26 

SSI,128 0 
347,377 0 
380,606 21 

1,56ft n 

2,777 IS 

52,004 10 

7,641 9 

4,931 16 

162 « 

6,533 21 

50,799 12 
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Agricultural 'Statistics of StiftdL 






























































jBcmhay; 
m a whole, jawa 

cultivated, and then follow bajil, rice, cotton, wheat, pulses, &e. 

There w am two in od#f P hr nig at Hal a, n ear Hy cl era bad ,bi Sindh, 
under the supervision of Mr. Straebau, and the oilier tnUder Mr. 
FVetweil in Khaudesh, It is hoped that funds may he forth¬ 
coming to establish two tnote farms, one in the Southern M&ratha 
Country near ©liarwar, and another in Goojerat near Surat; and 
that, iu this way employment may he found for ail the five skilled 
practical agriculturists who have come out from England, 

For some years endeavours have been made to propagate the 
Cinchona tree at Liogmala, near Mahableshwar. The attempt 
cahoot be said to have been successful A large sum of money, 
amounting in all to lis. 68,533, has been expended on the planta¬ 
tion since its formation in 1864 To the month of April 1873 
there were 10,203 trees of diSemit sifcea 

Cotton ,—A general increase of land under cotton cultivation 
took place In all the divisions of the Province; as appears from 
the following statement; — 

SMemeftt #Jmotng Arm of Land hi the several Division* of the Bomba)/ 
Province wider Cotton Cultivation during 3.67 2»73 a$ compared 
with tkU under Cultivation hi the preceding year* 


IHvfcioua, 

Land xmdor Cot¬ 
ton Cultivation 
daiiog 1871-72. 

Land undor Cot¬ 
ton Cnlti ration 
Curing 1672-76, 

Incrmua hi 
1872-73, 

Dommso in 
im-7s. 


AcrflH. gs. 

Ac km ga. 

An ms g3. 

Acres ge. 

Northern Division ... 
Southern Itfvi do u .*. 
Sfadli 

Native States ... 

0$|ln<> U 
7,020,848 t 
60,705 M 

3 t 340.73S 24f 

j ,052.078 7 
1MU8 IS 
80,842 3; 
1,560,810 32 

S0,!)37 Sfi 
31,770 17 
237 14 
2H,073 7* 


Total 

.•1,379,0JJT 1<?3 

3,715,04 f> 14 

838,007 U4| 



The total increase thus amounted to the large number of 
S36,p07 acres. The present increase of area wilf fall short of 
'tliat. under cotton m the year 1870-7 J. by 20,327 acres, and the 
estimated outturn by 23,273 candies. From the e&iimates of 
tlio pafefe S bree years, it appears that in the season 1870-71 about 
U-l/7 acres produced I candy (784 lbs,) of clear, cotton; in 
187 U72 it required 15 j acres to yield 1 candy ; and in 1872-73 
the same quantity was produced by about 14J acres. 
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ri is the staple most ereafclv 
























Wea0&r,Crops —The,year 1S72-73 opened with a good 

spring harvest, A more than usually copious rainfall, averaging 
31 inch e s, res u 1 te d in an ex cel lout an tu m ft ero p an d e x te n a i ve 
p r e pa rati a o 3 f 0 r the spr i n g ha r vest of l h 7 3 , T lie a rea e f Ian d 
emm increased from 17,9-2^111 to 19,177,936 acres; and the 
price of food grain continued to fall,—the average price of wheat 
being 20 seers, -5 chr tacks, per rupee in 1372-73, and 19 seers, 12 
chit tacks, in 1871-72. There was a decided increase of activity in 
martuf^ctures^the total estimated value for the whole Province 
being Es. 404 lakhs in excess oi' tlie estimate for 1371-72, Xu 
phrueular the recorded outturn of silk Manufacture was nearly 
double that of the previous year, and the statistics of the shawl 
trade give evidence of recovery from the depression caused by 
the Franco-German War. Tea cultivation in the Kangra Val¬ 
ley began to yield good profit. The 28 plantations produced 
428,65-5 tbs. of tea, for which there wan a good local demand. 

The following table shows the average prices for the past two 
years in seers (of 80 tolas) per Government rupee 
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.K 

s 

1 

m 

•Hi 

Q\ 

t- 

■aO 

H 

1 

4 

% 

<*? 

t- 

w 

0 

§ 

3? 

H 

s 

QO 

M 

! 3 

1 

IS 

i*t 


s. 

0. 

S. G 

S, 

■t— 

a 

s. 

C. 

Wheat. Tat sort 

20 

n 

n » 

20 

0 

20 

10 

Flour, 1st; sort 

17 

15 

in 15 

16 

35 

17 

1. 

Barky (joty) ... 

SO 

14 

25 7 

29 

2 

27 

8 

Gram 

21 

5 

10 4 

10 

8 

22 

7 

T ndi an- & i>m (maftfcu) 

25 

7 

22 10 

21 

8 

27 

0 

Groat mi Hot (Jolj,) 

2 « 

13 

28 7 

20 

15 

30 

12 

Sjiikttd millet (bajr<i) 

22 

5 

21 9 

IS 

7 

23 

9 

kiOG, ]jjt snri 

7 

14 

7 12 

7 

a 

5 

9 

t*M dal (phaseolvs radiatus) M , 

14 

12 

34 7 

33, 

6 i 

JO 

7 

.?ot&tnos 

10 

O 

11 5 

10 

4 

18 

10 

Cotton, cleaned 

2 

11 

2 10 

a 

4 

2 

10 

Sugar, 1st gqrt 

2 

12 

2 2 

2 

8 

2 

9 

B 11 U or, claiite e tl fffhtj 

I 

9 

1 D 

1 

7 ; 

1 

10 

Firewood, 1 at i*ort ... 

121 

G 

117 15 

04 

0 

MG 

0 

Tobacco t ._ 

7 

0 

7 I 

C 

15 

7 

% 

Sait, Lshori 

!) 

3 

9 2 

V* 

3 

13 

5 


Food grains were rather cheaper in 1872-73 than in the 
former year. 





















m Pmjal 


area of land sown during the two years was 

as follows;— 

1371. 137& 

Spring crop ... ... $,001,402 0#0$TM 

A,utumu crop .,, ... »p. 5,920,648 


Total 


17#28,I49 19,771,08$ 


The principal spring crops in the two years were ;— 


Food Grains 




Oil-seed 


j Wheat 
\ Barley 


Grnun .-. 

Poaa 

Lentils (masur) 
Mustard (sarsoa) 
Tarcmira 


Vegetables 
Tobacco 
Bp ices, miscellaneous 


1871. 

hjmjffi 
1 #68,002 
003,101 

106,815 
i48 s m 
257,MS 
110,580 
14*163 
91,188 
l$$726 


1871 

Acres, 

5.71G#G7 

1,795.843 

1,247,988 

111 , 900 . 

107,728 

$8 im 

129,583 

140,122 

87,127 

110,873 


There is a slight decrease in the last three, but all the others 
show a large increase; the cultivation of gram* which &howe|ila 
decrease in 1871, fully recovered itself* 

The area under cultivation for the principal autumn crops du¬ 
ring the past two years was as follows 


Foot! Gi'am* 


Rico 

Groat millet Qaar) 
Bpikod millet (bajra) 
Italian millet ^kangnC) 
t Indian com (jnakki) 


1871. 
Acres. 
... 060,8)7 
... 1,1)25,221 
... 2,480,050 
... 98,905 

... 882,170 


PuIbcb 


i Moth (phaJteolus uconitifotius) 752,323 
... 1 Ma all (ph a seolus r a din t tis) ... 2 s 7,223 

( Mnng (pha&eultui mm*yo) ... 225,579 
Oil-mad, Til (wzimum) ... ... ... 183JOB 

Cotton ... ... ... ... 695,108 

Indigo — m. 67,648 

Vegetables ... ... ... ... 77,064 

SbSftr-OAKQ *<. «.* ■ 883,846 


1872. 
Acres* 
723,973 
2,149.029 
2,048,944 
110,817 
907,£03 
955,187 

301,775 

302,405 

103,724 

789,762 

71,713 

108,430 

872,816 


In each of these crops there was an increase in 1672 in tho 
breadth of land under cultivation compared with the previous 
year. 

J Oudh, 

Weather, Crops and Prices .—The harvests of 1872-73 were 
not much, below the average, but the failure of the usual winter 
rains was unfavourable to the crops. For two years previously 
the seasons had been bad* and this, together with other causes 














Disirm of tM Feomniry of Gudh . 


§L 


to high prices and a good deal of duress throughout the 
Province, Food being dear and scarce there was a great in¬ 
crease in the number of petty thefts* and although corporal 
punishment was resorted to more freely than during the preced¬ 
ing year, the number of persons sent to prison was greater than 
iu any year since the annexation of the Province. To add to 
the distress of the rural population many head of cattle were 
earned off by murrain. 


Frkes of labour* 


District* 

Wages par diem. 

% 

& : 

£ 

r 

! S-i 

S 

Pi 

T? 

i 

si^fUtiQ i 

£ 

J4 

O 

P* 

5 

Skills! 

Unskill¬ 

ed. 


Us, A, P. 

R». 

A. P. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Rs, A. 

F* 

Lucknow, 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 12 

0 



8 12 

0 

3 0 

0 

Umto, 

f> 

4 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 8 

C 



2 i) 

0 

2 0 

0 

Bam Bank!, 

0 

8 

6 

0 

X 5 

0 8 

0 



3 12 

0 

i y 

0 

SiUtfjoor, 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 8 

0 

o 'g 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 8 

0 

Hsjrduj, 

0 

4 

6 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

2 8 

0 

1 14 

0 

Khgr&o, 

0 

5 

5 

0 

8 8 

0 12 

0 

0 8 

0 

2 8 

0 

1 0 

0 

Faiaabadj ... 

0 

4 

0 

O 

2 0 

0 13 

0 

0 6 

6 

2 4 

G 

1 4 

0 

Bharuicb, 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 10 

0 

Gouda, 

0 

5 

2 

0 

i 8 

0 12 

0 





0 9 

4 

tial Bareilly, 

0 

3 

6 

O 

2 0 

0 10 

0 

o 'i 

i 

2 "S 

0 

I 8 

0 

Rultftnpoor, 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 6 

0 8 

0 

0 4 

2 

2 8 

0 

0 10 

O 

Prntabgurh, 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 6 

0 14 

0 

0 8 

0; 

2 8 

0 

4 3 

0 

General average, ... 

0 

4 

5 

0 

1 11 

0 10 

i 

0 6 10 

2 S 

8 

I 0 

0 


Agriculture, —The following statements show that 8,020,290 
acres were under cultivation, being 524,600 acres more than 
dining the preceding year. The areas under rice, other food 
grain, (wheat excepted) sugar, cotton, indigo, fibres, tobacco and 
vegetables were larger than in the previous year, while less land 
was given to wheat, oil seeds and opium. Produce of every 
bind rose iu money value. In wheat this rise was particularly 
marked, the average price having increased from Us* 1-10-9, 
for a rnauncl of the first qualify to Rs* 2-2-9, and for ihe second 
quality from R$, JuSM)} to Rs, 2-0-0. 






















Crops Cultivated in Acres, Actuator Apprmmate, 


District* 

Eice, 

Wbfcfci 

Other food 
grams* 

OH ssseda. 

Sugar* 

Cotton* 

a 

t 

o 

Indigo. 

Fibres, 

Tobacco. 

i 

Vege¬ 

tables. 

Lucknow, 

m t m 

82,836 

1,09,987 

1 

15,803 

400 

1,160 

14,727 

1,200 

1,100 

6,817 

E-mw, 

72,000 


4,05,465 

6,151 

12,700 

4,599 

1,375 

450 

2,560 

4374 

6 3 i)53 

Bara Banki, 

1,71,675 

2,31,752 

3,06,021 

503 

20,035 

405 

3,010 

2,470 

S90 

7,586 

4*463 

Seefcapoor, 

51,894 

1,30,249 

8,22,706 

29,820 

33,514 

2,64G 

3,285 

B 

l,7iQ 

18.732 

12Mb 

Huvdni, ttf 

74,630 

9,14,083 

3,38,650; 

17,560 

23,306 

13,040 

4,604 

1,420 

6,430 

15,260 

24,762 

Kkerce, 

1,03,52 (j 

1,23,211 

4,21,841 

13,253 

15,834 

5,424 

522 

... ; 

359 

1,037 

10,343 

Faizabul, t „ 

1,17,288 

1,21.373 

2,97*855 

3,888 

49,385 

2>9S3 

8,050 

505 

97S 

6,G76 

5,lSi 

Bharaiclij ... ! 

1,50,500 

1,00,000 

4 3 50jOOO 

40,000 

8,590 

10,000 

2,182 

BO 

2 *QQ 

1,209 

675 

Gouda, 

4,20,817 

1,69,361 

3,80,445 

6(5,915 

11J1D 

3,999 

11,159 

342 

m 

2*155 


Kai Bareilly, 

80,147 

1,49,477 

3,42,332 

1,097 

1,896 

2,082 

■520;, 

25 

. 75 

1,656 

3.884 

Suitanpoor* 

1,57,563 

91,483 

3,H>255 

1,350 

19,435 

63 

3,898 

2,913 

1,512 

4,121 

4,695 

Pratabgurb, 

80,042 

1,09,325 

01,638 

448 

9,663 

1.494 

S02 

j 4,439 

2,089 

5,677 

i,£6l 

TuiaJ, 

1d,10ji)43 

17,27,890 

48,63.195 

1,81,386 

3,37,271 

47,124147^59] 37,319 

20,183 

69,674 

S2.3S9 



Qmk 












































JLgrimUvcn in the Central. Province, 

Central Province, 

Weather; Crops and Prices.— The year 1872-73 was agricul¬ 
turally a prosperous one. The year had begun with high pnoes 
and they continued high till the first harvests had Been gathered 
in and brought to market. The greatest rise in prices was in 
the Sugar arid Dtiraoh districts, where the prices of grain ruled 
almost'double what they hod been in 1ST l j nor did they go 
down again in spite of the excellent harvest that was reaped,—a 
circumstance that can only he ascribed to an increased export. 
|a other districts prices' resumed, or at any rate approached, 
their ordinary level as soon as the new grain appeared in the 
market, 

Afjrioultttvr.—The area under cultivation during; the year 
was estimated to be 13,6118,016 acres. In IS districts, excluding 
Sumbulpoor, in which Settlement operations were carried on, 
the average under each crop was~ 


A erm* 
3 T U5,HR 

4805^4 
mjm 
my 77 

7VX7 67 

lifer 

iU,7*8 

i09,4e(E 


Rico 
Whaafc 

Other /ood grata* 

Oil-fieetis 
Siig ar-citne 
Cotton 
Opium p,+ 

Fibres 
Tobacco 
Vegetables 
Other cropa 

As compared with the previous year, there was an increase in 
the land brought umier the plough, amounting to nearly 2S(J,U(H> 
acres. The increase was in land sown with rice, wheat, other 
food graitfs, oil-seeds and cot.ton; the area under sugar-cane, 
fibres, vegetables and others, showing a decrease. 

Rid and vikeat appropriate to themselves an area very nearly 
equal They constitute as nearly as possible 50 per cent of t.hs 
total cultivation ; other food grains, consisting chiefly ofjawari, 
Jkodo, kutki and pulses, take up about 35 per cent; oil-seeds a 
little over Opec cent, and cotton somewhat over 5 pei cent, 

Burma. 

The Administration Report for 1872-73 has not appeared. 
The statistics of cultivation in 1872-73 will be. found at page 20 1, 
and of the expert of rice at page 262, 

(U)g. 

Agriculture, —T1 1 e fcllowing eonoparativo statement shews the 
extent of land under cultivation of rice and other crops. 

a n 


Vor.SVlU, 




Oners. 

1871-72. 
Aisroa* 

LS7iN73. 

A<nm 

... ... . 

i*w»aso. 

Itacroasa* 

Rrna 

Ragi ■. * 

Oardoia prodiitia 

mwti 

im 

72 

07,715 

x,m 

■ 712 

438 

A3 


Owing to the extension of ciihivatiou of nee and other cereals, 
5tMi acres of waste land were newly taken up, while 105 aovs 
of ctd treated land were resigned, thus shewing au iucrease in 
cultivation of 4rSf) acres. The areca and cocmmat cultivation, 
coming under the head ot garden, remained the samfe* 

Coffee* —Coffee, though the produce of an exotic, is now astaole 
commodity of Going, ami to it the Province owes much of its pros¬ 
perity. The poffea Ambiea belongs Lo the N* Order Cinch omiceie, 
it is a largo erect hush with copious evergreen foliage, and if left 
to itself grows to the height of 20 feet with astern four inches in 
diameter ; but is by the European planter topped at the height of 
between four, and five feet The raSwera grow in clusters at the 
root of the leaves close to the branches ; are pure white, ami 
iriigtm tj resem Uing t he firmer of the j asinine* 1 he ripe berries 
are oval, deep purple and succulent; and are spoken of as 
11 Cherry Oollee/ 1 They usually contain two seeds fiat on the 
one side ami round on the other ; but in some one of the seeds 
is abortive, and the other assumes a rounded form for want of 
the mutual pressure that would otherwise have been given. Coffee 
of this kind is called u Pea iierry/' and fancy assigns to it Urn 
highest value in the market 

lit a few parts of Ooorg coffee can perhaps he grown m the 
open; b u h as a Jibe, t h e pi a n te i n o w-a -d ays r e t ai n s so i n e o f i ho 
p tdm v v -i 1 fb res % -s l i ade o r a 11 o ws a seen ml a ry gr o vv t)i to spri ng u p* 
The dr auco a 1 tr e e (Sp oi n %a Wight it) which co m e s up sp u r i ta no - 
omsly on nil clearings iu Coorg is very useful for purposes of shade. 
The jack fruit tree and the Poin&mne Hegia have also been 
found to be particularly suited to coffee and are planted out iu 
large numbers. 

The plant is propagated by cuttings or buddings ; but is usuLil¬ 
ly grown from seed, and on aii estates there me huge nurseries 
The seed u put down in March or April and in fourteen months 
the plants are put out on the estate into small pits that have 
been prepared for them at a distance of five or six feet from each 
other. Stuck depends on the estates being carefully weeded, well 
loaded uud drained, and on the plants being judiciously■ pruned, 
Tbey give t h ei r maide j i crop gonera 11 y in thc *3rd yea r, T1 1 e 
flowers appear in March, and gentle showers or heavy mists at 



















•Sofa Cultivation and Maw failure. 


'ills trine fire much needed to set the blossom. By December 
the fruit has ripened, when it is- gathered in baskets and taken 
to the pul pet-house where the separation of the succulent part 
el 11 io berry from the bean is ehccten. 

The pul per is a cylinder, with a rough, indented surface fixed 
on a shaft and placed in 'ft.frame. It is made to revoke by 
bullock, hand or water power. The cherry coffee is fed into it 
from above by a spout and when bruised falls below into cisterns 
full of water. The beans are thus easily separated from the 
pulp and spread out on terraces to dry, and if this work is not 
cun'fully performed they become discloured. The cylinder pul per 
often cals the beans, and such coffee is called “pulper bit" and 
loses about 20 per cent in value. To obviate this a much me 
called the ‘ Disc pul per” bay been invented and is by many 
preferred. The pulp forms good manure. After the coffee 
is well dried it ia put into bugs and sent to the western, 
coast or to Bangalore to he prepared for the home market. 
On the western coast the elimate is not so .favourable for 
drying coffee, and if by any accident the coffee is not shipped 
before the ports are closed in May the chances of loss are great. 
On arrival at the “coffee works" it is examined, and if neces¬ 
sary thorough!^ dried before the process of husking commences. 
It is than, 'fed by coolies into a large circular iron trough and 
crushed (yet so gently that the bean knot injured) by large 
broad iron wheels which worked by steam power revolve in this 
groove. This machine is called .the “Peeler." The coffee then 
inlls into a receptacle whence it. is taken by an elevator ana 
thrown into the “winnower” which separates the chaff (used 
afterwards as fuel to- work the engine) from the beans. The 
latter are then thrown into long cylinders with perforations of 
different sizes which, revolving slowly, sort them into three 
classes. The largest beans fetch the highest price. They are then 
garbled by hand'; and all broken, discoloured or pulper-bit beans 

constitute triage. . 

The charges for curing coffee and putting it on board ship 
are £§ per ton. The shipping charges to Loudon through the 
Suez Canal are about £o and round the Cape (a route now seldom 
u-ed) £S per ton. The CoOTg Coffee very much resembles 
that 1 grown o.u the fcjhevaroy and Nilgiri Hills. It is a flat 
middle-sized bean of an average weight, and a. the parchment and 
silver skin are very thin, it is easily husked. Of the coffee 
mown in the bamboo districts of Coerg about S6 bushels go to 
uinko up a ton, whereas it takes 90 to 25 bushels of that grown 
in the heavy forest tracts to make up a similar weight. Oc¬ 
casionally an acre of laud yields a Lon of coffee, but on an 

3 DU 




Coorg , Mysore, JBwar. 


ige even on a good estate seldom more tjrctd six cwU, an 
acre is obtained A caflf^e estate in good order should give a 
return of 50 per cent on the outlay. 

Tlia extent and assessment of coffee land held by European 
and Native planters in Coorg are;— 



1 

, r . ■ " 

1871*7 % 



A or eft* 

Assessment, 

A^tos, 

Awessment, 

European 

•veuivtf 

47,333 


4 

283)47 


Tob? 

76,275 

93,1,06 

| 

73,306 

1 

88,646 


"While 2,§,?4 were resigned by the European planters* an addi¬ 
tion of five acres was made to the extent held by the Natives of 
the country. 


Mysore. 

The Smson was good. In some places the rainfall though 
untimely was abundant* so much so that the staple crop* mgi., 
suffered to a email extent when about to bo harvested* and paddy 
to a slighter degree. Some of the dry grains, viz,, dal* bailor and 
Bengal gra m, also suffered to a email extent by unseasonable and 
heavy rain and insufficiency of sun-shine. The season was parti¬ 
cularly favourable to coffee. During the year 1872-73, the total 
extent of bind under cultivation was 8-JS65,d82 acres, being an in¬ 
crease of 3b0,24l acres as compared with tit previous year. Tho 
proportionate area, cultivated with the various crops in 1872-73 
was as follows i — 


18T3-7&, 1871-72. 1372-73. 


print n nmVvtSlQT 
Uvy grains 


704 

Tokiccio 

4 

i 

Rico 

24-5 

1H-B 

Mulberry 

28 


Coffuo 

2-3 

IM 

VppokWw 

H) 

4 

A roe a nut, &cu 

L 

m; 

Oil settle . 

21 

3-4 

Cotton 

■78 

M 

Wito&t 

W, 

,n 

Sricur-mna 

■45 

X 





Cinchona is cultivated on the Bahabudnn Hi 11a in the Nugur 
Division, and on the Biligirimnga lulls in the Asbiagram Di vi¬ 
sion. The results in the former were not promising hut the bark 
raised in the latter is equal to that of the ft.ilgiri Hills. 

Berar. 


The Season ,—Succeeding a year of'serious drought and diffi¬ 
culty which pressed hard upon all classes, there was in 18?2-73 a 























Ayricn hural 


vain foil and, on the whole, a very abundant har¬ 
vest, 

1 he ret mm s'sli owing extent of cultivation for the last two years 
give the following totals : — 

1871-72- 1872-73- 


East Berar 
Wo at liumr 


2^20,005 

a t n2,jfi» 

ijmjm 


2,307. IBS 

z:mm 

W$m 


The extent to which the principal crops were cultivated is 
shtivv n in the i ultuvvidg tabl e : — 




£j»Eit Borar* 

West Berar. 

Acres. 

TUce 



15$8S 

24,777 

WLiaat 

, r ■ 

rnu&w 

m s HW 

439,478 

J o wilier 



L i 11,034 

2,107,308 

Other grains 


uy T 4ie 

mum 

o01,014 

Qil-nutMU 


90,750 

172,930 

209,720 

Sugar- can© 


... 

|B30 

3.153 

Option 


mi.m 

804,013 

WWH 

Opium 


42a 

Km 

liKSBo 


Vibre 


2 T :J33 


Tobacco 



MJ8 

TUfl 

Other products 


I.frSp4 

219,533 

y>i,3i7 


Jowurce and cotton are the staple crops of the province, and 
occupy, respectively. 37 ami '2D per cent. of tile entire area under 
drillvntion. Kice was largely cultivated in the Basrim and 
IVuIdiinah Districts; wheat jn the Buldanah iuid Oumraottee Dis¬ 
tricts ; jowarce is general everywhere* Opium was cultivated 
only jo the Buldanah and Bassirn Districts* 

The following statement slimes the prices of produce prevailing 
in the two Di visions of Berar: — 

1872 -,7& ! 


Clean dotton 


East Itarnr, Wmt Borur. 

Seers? per rupee, 
2-5 2-1 

Average, 

Wheat, 

'^•4 

19'1 

12-7 

l(j4i 

Ovum 


13-4 

12-8 

i;>-u 

Rice 


17 8 

8'7 

JO-7 

Jowarfre 


24’2 

2 Hi 

24-4 

OH-BGudg 


7i 

8-7 

7-9 

Tobacco 


3-4 

2 a 6 

$ 

Plough bullocks oacb Rupees 

... 42 3 6 

m o o 

40 1 11 

Buffaloes 

it 

33 10 8 

44 0 0 

38 13 4 


Jgficulttyre* -The Berm- cultivator follows a primitive system 
of rotation of crops. He manures very little, but, as much as ho 
can, he is obliged to use so much dung for fuel that he has little 
U spare for his fields, Good cultumble laud is never enclosed for 




















Btirar AgfiCutft&V* 


pasture, though plenty of grass is cut and stacked 1 Voiej» 
ide u o c ulti va t e d t r a eta n n d t h e w o l k i n g 1 be, Hoc k s a re w ell f ed , 
partly rjti this hay, more generally on the jowaree Stalks and a little 
on cotton seed/ Large droves cif cattle, sheep* and ghats, grazer 
on -feire commons and barren welds. From wells the cultivators; 
irrigate patches of wheat, sugar-cane, opium, and what we should 
call market garden produce, Herr and there they get water irons, 
small n servpiya and surface streams, especially tinder the hi|fe and 
to the southward. But in the Bevar valley, which contains the 
rich rand, water is scarce even for the drinking ofymiu and beast ; t . 
( here is a dearth of grass and wood ; hired labour is insufficient and 
dear. 

Capital in agricultural hands ifr scanty. The cultivators 
arc slowly (though surely) emerging out of chronic debt. Agri¬ 
culture is supported by the good will with which all Tic small 
money-lenders invest in it, because there arena other bandy in¬ 
vestments which pay so well as lend nig on bo ml to the larrnersv 
Cultivation is obliged to support the peasant and his family to 
pay the State revenue, to return the capital invested,, with not 
less than IS. per coat, interest to the Marwuree, and to furnish 
the! Court fees on litigation whenever the rustle sees a chance of 
evading his bond. But the petty cultivator keeps his hold of the 
land ; no one can make so much out of it m he cun ; and he is 
much aided by the customs of metairie tenancy and joint stock 
co-operative cultivation, which enable him to get cattle, labour 
and even a little cash on favourable terms. On the whole, the 
Eerar cultivator is lazy and easy*going, starts late to his field 
and returns early. Neither hope of great profits nor fear of ruin, 
will drive him to do the lull day's work, which, is extracted at 
rnurh low wages from the English farradabourer. 

There are two Government Farms, at Qomvaottee and Akokk 





CHAPTER II 


FQIiRTI'S. 

The Forest Department was organized in 13G4 iaider Mr- IX 
Bruriflis, ]\ 11. 1). Six year* alter it Lad entered on its regular 
ope rat io d $, Or at | It 'a cl n se o f M arc It 18 7 2 t tl i a res e r ved fo rests a n d 

forest I anils of India, omitting Bombay and Madras, were returned 
a;' follows, in square miles 





Roaorvotf 

Private and 

Total foveet 

Pianta- 

r'roYmeo. 


toroid a. 

unreserved 
forest H. 

land. 

Lions, 

whlli Wflfltorn. Frovin- 


1,546 

57,G?9 

mfiU ; 

GG | 

C£l 

.. t 


2.213 

2;172 

4,385 ! 

in 

Punjab 

M , 


2,40 4 ' 

5flG 

2,990 

mm. 

Dud h 



S24 

1,201 

2,025 

m 

Central Provisos 


1,954 

179^ 

| 

27.42#; 

29,300 

318 

tiimiift 



6,SG9 

7 

2,(104 

I 

f Teak !!! 


i m 

>WfSor^ t * T < 

| ISsvndal 

i 

► 30c} 

151 

4G()j 

< 36S 

r Putt 

j 

I' , 



[ iso 

. Ocfcrg ... j 

f Tonk 


374 


374 | 

S soo 
j 600 

Bav&r 


383 

1,413 

2,093 

855 


Total 

10,4891 

97,497 

1,07,937 

19,100 


In Burma the cost of the work of demarcation varied from 
Rs* 15-4 to Re, 53-7 per mtie, according to the density of t he 
forests through which the lines had to he cut- 

in the Report for ]872-f8 Mr. B. IL Baden-Powell* the offi¬ 
ciating Inspector General, states that this is only a rough esti¬ 
mate. For Bengal, the figures wore incorrectly given ; the v ' re- 
purves” actually demarcated were only l()5di square miiea —vM 
in Siick 1 1 u Dnring the yeav under rep o rt 2 i 4 £ equ;*re tallies in 
Assam were added to the list, and 3624 square miles in Afe&nt 
si td the Western Do oars were selected, hut arc not yet formally 
declared rf reserved. 5 ' 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Department during the six years since 1856-67 :—> 
























litveniit* 


FfnvibCM. 

imsr. 


msw* 

i m 70* 

1870 71. 

1371 72, 

187?’7», 

■ '•} i.. ..i-*-" 

m* 

ft*. 

fta. 


ft?, 

Ks. 

R* 

S# '-V Proviityo 
Punjab 

Oudli 

L'ercc[-iti Provisos 

Mysurc 

Co^i-g 

fttimr 

&. 77,95.* 

%w m 
2,01.246 
jfjiiK&s 
4 M 053 
02<1 
3! 1> 14 

75,<187 
6,1 i.WI 
, jkfjp.--.i026 

3 40^ f 

4f, 47 „J5&^ 

4 10,0(0 
77 746 
m, 44B 

2.24,540 
$■$&&& ! 
3.45. 164 

1 31.8:' 
£.5') 5i/i 

y w. 7> 
3,51,470' 

74.44s 

84,559 

3,13,783 

7 M.r<o 
a M.m 

1 .01822 

1 ? 0,02*3 
4.84.778 
1 05.218 
i.oa 152 
1.45; 481 

!,1fl^78 

0.65.073 

0,47.^85 

eoyioi 

8.19,120 
at9. J24 

3 37, iwy 
74 067 
t.77829 

l,89W)8fl 
io ai.irfi 
s\Km 

1.67 767 

4 47,78-1 
713,<W> 
S.&D.611 
92.459 
1.0.4544 

L416&1 
1MM6 
« *$064 
jdifl.i'ia , 
4,81:67$ , 
8,27.669 

8 76.195 
84,424 
2.89461 

Tofctf 

*($*>»] 

34:70,616 

3f,3LML4. 

3J.30 600 

35.57,470 

38,37,87? 

47.71671 

Total amount oH 
F.rpenrtiunv in- \ 
rnre&Q on Ctiii- ! 
W'vi.ncj and , 
W ork tup cund i 
JEaii-bUsb manes j 

12,05,565 

l&,05 t SSS 

18,23 jlp i 

'24^953 

3015,137 

28,03,8113 

20,46,80 It 

'ticphia 

D,33,m 

8,04 577 

13.08,188 

n. 38,653 

6,45,0^ 

U\ 83.03 3 

i 8.21803 
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CHAPTER III. 

MINES AND MANUFACTURES. 

Bengal 

Mines,- Of tie mineral resources of Bengal, coal only lias been 
largely developed* Iron, however, ia Hb least as abundant agcoal in 
many places. The largest and best coal mines of Bengal m 
in the Raneegunge subdivision o i the Burdwati district, and m 
the division of Ckita Nagpore* There are now id together 44 con) 
mines at work, of which 10 turn out more tljau 10^)00 tons of 
coal a-piece per annum, In the large and better mines uoal is raised 
by steam from pits and galleries. In the smaller mines or work* 
in^s coal is raised by hand-labour from open quarries, In fcbo 
Raoeegutige coal-field alone 61 steam engines, with an aggregate 
of S6X hors e-power j are at work. Only one seam (or set of seams) 
of a less thickness than feet is worked, and the average t&olr- 
ness of the seams at the Ilancegunge mines is about 1 5 or 16 
feet. The pits are mostly shallow, very few are more than 150 
feet deep, The Bengal Coal Company, with its mines at Ranee* 
gunge and westwards, is able to raise mop than fix million 
maunds of coal annually* The gross valuation of coal mines in 
Burdwan district lias been registered under the Road Cess Act at 
Bs. 2,88,36 U The coal-fields of the lower Damoodah and Bur¬ 
ra kur are occupied for the most part by private companies ; the 
coal-fields in Pakmow belong to Governmeut The Rnjburveoal 
mine in Palamow supplies coal for the Dehroe irrigation works* and 
to some extent for the East Indian Bad way Company , These 
mines comprise an urea of twenty-five to thirty square miles, the 
scams being of an average thick ness of from eight to ten feet, 
and the coal is said to be of fair quality. The Kast Indian Rail¬ 
way Company now generally burn in their engines coal from 
their own mines at Kurburban, which produce a coal of first-raic 
quality* There are great stores of coal for future ages in the 
Chota Nag pore division. The .Eastern Bengal Railway a ud the 
River Steam Companies are at present the chief customers of the 
coal .Owners* 

Arrangements have been under consideration for smoltuig- iron 
in coal furnaces after the English method at Haaareebaugh and 
elsewhere. At present iron is smelted from ores of different kinds 
after the rude native methods in many parts of the coal districts, 
but there are no manufactories on the European method, and it is 
very deshatik', in the face of the great rise in the price of British 

You xvm* a e 




Bengal, 

Iron, and Uie large and mcrmai^ demand tor Railway iron of 
alt kinds, to djQvelope the prodaction of the radian iron works* 

The districts of Assam are amply endowed with mineral re- 
? on toes, Xh c K h asi an d Jr n te ab I i ills esp eci a 11 y ox cel pc rii a ps 
any part of India ifi respect of minerals. If there were only 
rome addition to the population bo enterprising and energetic, we 
might expect to have not only cattle and cinch om\ f cotton and fruit 
trees, but it is probable that the combination of the best coal, 
iron, and lime in one place, together with an iron-working popu- 
1 a ti o a, mi gh t m uke t hese hi Us the best marm fact u n n g dis tv id in 
India, The newly annexed tract- of the Ouro Hills may possibly 
much extend the field for such industries* The chief mineral 
products of the hills are iron, lime*stone, and coal. The iron ore 
excavated a 1872-78 is estimated at 5,000 maumls, the limestone 
quarried to be l a 550,(K)0 maunds, the coal quarried to bo !/)00 
inannds. Smelted iron used formerly to be prepared for export 
more I a rgcly t:han at present. O f tbe si xteen k n o wn ont-,ero ps 
in the lulls, Lakadoug is the only field where coal is at present 
both plentiful and accessible, fn the Lukhitnpore district there 
me coui mines in the neighbourhood of Jeypore, and at the foot 
and along the slopes of the lower Magu Hills, They are really 
quarries, not mines; the coal lying in seams near the surface, and 
requiring no mining operations. In Seebsaugor there is a coal 
mine worked by the Assam Tea Company in the Nag a Hills, for 
the privileges of working which an annual present is made to the 
Nagas, There is also coal oi good quality in the Golaghaut sub¬ 
division. Surface lime was discovered at the' foot of the Bbootaa 
hills fome two years ago, It is of a superior description, and it 
i s belie ved ih a t the q u a my 7 t h on g h it d oes n o t ex ten dove r a 
wide iu\#& might be profitably worked on a small scale. 

In the Patna division there is a talc mine near Ilojowlic in the 
Gy a dsHlrictj which is seldom worked now, though there seem?' to 
have been n certain amount of enterprise expended on these 
tide mines many years ago. Of other minerals there are stone 
quarries at Bhrrarar on the Gy a hills, at Belunq and near Sas- 
st ram at Dhoduud, and elsewhere on the Rhotae range ; and 
there la a most valuable supply of limestone to be had, as boon ns 
ever water-carriage is available, from quarries near Ithotrn, 
Various minerals arc found ia small quantities on the hills in the 
soulh of Monghyr and Uhuu ,-ulpore; lead, silver, and copper, 
exist, and the lead has been pronounced \i valuable minend with 
a large portion of silver m it* There are several coal mines in 
the Damin in the Sonthal Pergimnahs, but only one is bow 
worked. 

Little is Known of the mineral resources of Darjeeling* 









Coal and Mantof&eiitreii* 



lit mk'nm aud ftjal are spoken of as ex 1st mg ; copper nnu limestone 
arc known to exist, lu the Western iiooart, ntithrallto is kiVQWu/ 
and coal is believed to exist. In the Chittagong division 
trapes of coal have boon dmiovered ii> the Cosks Bazaar suMhvi* 
siort ami in the Chittagong Hilt Tracis. Iron ore has been 
discovered in the Laimye Hills in Tipperah. 

The total outturn of Bengal coal mines at intervals during tho 
last firtoejo years, has been as fellows 
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other hand the 
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Since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1309, there has been a 
falling off of 300,000 tons in the out-put of lucliuu coah 

Manufactures, —Besides the usual local handicraft/especially 
weaving and spinning, the growth of the jute trade has given an 
impetus to the manufacture of gunny bags over ail the eastern 
ami central districts. Carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, ptd$ 
leis, and oi'ineu, are settled in almost every village* The maim- 
faeture of beads of sorts, which arc so universally worn as neck¬ 
laces by the lower orders of Hindoos, is a very gent rally spread 
occupation. In this the women take a large part. The weaving 
of wicker and basket work is the Bpeciut occupation of the Cbumar 
or Mooch ee caste, dud for these articles there Is great demand in a 
co mm unity so, given to agriculture. The native shoes are also 
always made by Mooebees* The sola weed grows with the Aoos 
and Amun rick, and is manufactured into the sola fiats or topees 
worn by Europeans, aud into artificial flowers and ornament for 
the native ceremonies. The different manufactures which are 
specially carried on in Bengal* aud for which each part is most 
celebrated, are as follows :— 

The manufactures of the Burdwau division are principally silk 
and iudigo, Midmipore has also a speciality m small mats, which 
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ar«::^BUeh wd for sleeping on. Several places in tbe tlivisio.. 
famous for their weEviug ahS ihe manufacture of mete! pots and 
nans. Tbeve 'is a lac mannfactory at l'J him bazar in Ueer-bboofll. 
There are several rope manufactories at Howrah>9 well as-aTar» 
tijj'nihei of screw presses for cotton, jute, run! tibre,- ; also flour 
mills and iron foundries. In the town of Hooghly there are 
tluee native steam mills for pounding bricks into soorkee. There 
is a jute mill at Serampme, and yarn maim factory at EUbvav 
r f'here is a large factory at Fort Giosttr, fifteen miles down tire 
Hooghly. Another jute mill is being built at Pulta Ghat. Them 
is o' brisk manufacture of paper for native use carried on at the 
Bally Paper Mills in the Hooghly district. 

Indigo and date sugar are the staple manufactures of the Presi¬ 
dency "division. Among other manufactures the lint cloths pre- 
pa-'wi by the weavers of Santipore in the jNnddea difetact deserve 
notice. *A superior description of cotton cloth is also manufactured 
in the Sa thee rah sub-division of the 24-Pcrgunnahs. In the Jes- 
sore and the 24-Pcrgunnahs there is a manufacture of she]).lime 
cElected on the banks of the rivers and kbals in the Soondcrbmif. 
Nuddea is famous for its brass utensils, which arc exported to 
various parts of Bengal. There are large jute mills and factories 


Vilnyus JJU1 vo i ■■ If .. 

at Banumgerft, and at Gowripore in the ^-Pergumwha, as wdl 


as lesser factories. 

Silk and indigo are the principal mamifaotares of Rajslmbyo. 
MoorsbediV^ specially producer silk cloth, articles of ivory, gold 
md silf#' filagree work, brass utensils apd g nnny bags , Dinage- 
pore, coarse cloth and gunny j Pubtia, gumiy bags ; lUjsha- 


live'and Bograh, silk doth and Mahla, silk cloth and brass 

utensils. ■ r 

There is do Ksaniificture cm a whulesaie scale in the Dacca as- 
vimoa except tea mid indigo There is a considerable quantity oi 
coarse cloth for use by die lower orders made iu all the districts ; 
it is considered more durable than Manchester cloths, -Date 
sugar is made in bur reed pore iii ^jlfteient quantities to be export* 
txC from the district. In the island of Dulcmsb|fa|$ore and the 
south of BaekcrgungG cocoa nut-oil is made and exported to 
("hitta tT t>Tig and Oalcuttin. There is also a. considersbtrade 
in iron and brass implements ami vessels of local manufacture. 
There is also some lac-dye manufactured here, mid'soap, known 
in the market as Dacca soap. The manufacture of flier cloths 
and muslin and kasheeda (cotton cloth embroidered] of the most 

delicate workmanship have made the city of Dacca celebrated in 

the past. The cheese known as Dacca cheese is the production 
of a" village in the Kishoreguoge sub-divinon tTMymenaingh. 
A considerable quantity of gold arid silver ornaments is exported 





Country paper is 


manufacture^ at Alkali 


in 


AlanuJtfc$vt' eSi 

w 

U Calcutta 

M \ti the town of Chittngonif and it* environs the principal indus¬ 
tries aw carpentry, ship and boaLbuildnig, biac«toith fc? 
and gold and silversmith’s work, Sea-gomg voxels ot tw o,«P‘l ‘ 
Jll masts arc built and lunched; here (or the ceasing trade and 
for rli to Ceylon, the Laccadives, (hjchin, and other Ii'd*?A 
ports. The shipwrights are nearly all Mabomedai s. I he bra- 
aierg make the usual domestic utensils d brass and copjwr, aitd 
the gold and silversmiths can execute plain or ora* men W wo, 
to pattern, hut do not seem to have any original designs like the 

CnUacL^ D^^^r ^ Mughe make both silk and cotton cloth. 
The duos manufactured by the Muglw have a long blade htted 
straight into t|e handle and widem^-iowartU the enaj V bicU ^ 
square; they are much heavier and more powerful m&ti nine - 
than the ordinary Bengali duo. Japanned :%*es avid Jh*J 
mese work are also to be had at Cos. s Lazaoi. In CA L 5 ‘ 
joiners 1 work, especially as applied tgjkou^building the SI 
are much more expert than then Bengalee neig . 0,1 ■•■ , ■ ' 1 

wooden Hangs, or rest-houses, are well and solidly hu.lt, « nmU 3mie 
of the houses of well-to-do residents at Cox s Bazaai a.e 0 . . y 
substantial, but very picturesque and neatly oniameuUa; J 
am built entirely of timber raised on pdes after the mu me .e fa¬ 
shion. The roof is shingled, and with its surrounding verandahs 
and doc..rated gable ends the whole pmsvuls ao am.w.auee not 
unlike that of a Swiss cottage. In the dwtimi ut 1 "‘n 
try ' loth is manufactured mi a very small scale. ..omethm 0 1 , 
done in the munufleture »of molasses from date-juice. Coarse 
cloth is the onl v article produced in _ ITppcrah, and bat in no 
large quantity. In the Patna division the mairnfacLure ot 
indigo and opium are of paramount importance* &u ^- ir ^ * 
into' mclasses and sugar-candy in ffilfaPat™ 

minor manufactures, an inferior lussei edk }*> pint i.e^. 

Towels and bath linen are a famous product 0 ! Uiobarb sub- 
division, and skull caps of Bebar. /Tobacco manu aetured, pie- 

m r ed I ■ i r tlie b oo k nh w i tU epice% is n s pec nil lie o il ?l < ■ ■ 

Ova there is a small manufacture of fcnsser silk and carpets and 
a speciality of ornamented carvii j; m blackstou^. liipes, ^ '** 

and brass utensils are manufactured luShahaiad. ’■ <h f_ 
paper mannfactorv ig in the sub division ol Stissc-gm on the »ai-K 
of the Soane, In Sarun there is a local m.mulacUire of coarse 
cloth, and the outturn of the ornamental brass work and potkuy 
of the Sew an sul-division has acquired some eelebnty . 

The principal manufacture of likuugulpore is mdigo. 1 irearms 



■JPfA hardware of inferior quality an; Manufactured at Mou^hyr. 

caljiuet-inakoi'S ui 3fl JUgliyrai'e worth men Mown# ; a caiurider- 
al.4c aiaouut rd sk.r.H is evinced bv tljesn ni-inakiu^ iiilaid ,v;■ itin 
tlcskr and other fancy •• abiuet wares, rosaries, necklaces, ami bra¬ 
celets, Mongbyr is also famous for its baskets and ’other things 
Wade of bamboo. Tusser silk is a special m ;tu u fact are of the 
district of Bhaugulpore, 

In Orissa there is lit Lie to notice, except brass vessels and Brass 
ornaments- Salt manufacture has kept increasing in BaUeore and 
Poorer But Bag declined in Cuttack. There arc dilitculties also 
of transport from Cuttack coasts which add to the charges and 
decrease the profits of Cuttack-made gait, Salt munu^itum is 
the staple of Orissa, aud is nnsceptible of unlimited develop¬ 
ment. 

There me two lac factories at JhaUla in Cbotn Nagpore, and 
one large concern at Ranches, f f asset silk is woven, and there are 
a.u immense number of weavers in this division. The hulk of the 
people are still con tent with uouiitry clothes., But among the up- 
per classes the taste for Eunliidi-mude goods hag spread us it hag 
t^l^where. la parts o l Bingbhcxun a ad Maubhoora there an 
masses of soap-stone, which the people in the vicinity have for 
ages worked into vessels ot different kinds 

It* Assam There are the Usual potters but this work is of a poor 
description* There are a few workers in brass and iron, but the 
articles manufactured are merely for local use. The manu¬ 
facture of silk still continues, but ifc is not in a flourishing stale. 
In the Kbasi Hills there is a good deal of iron work, but less, it 
is said, than formerly, 

Juf*' and Voitov, Mills, —The most remarkable manufacturing 
feature is, however, the great, development in the neighbqurhood 
ot Calcutta of large power mills for the spinning and weaving of 
jute 4&d gunny-bags io establish me tits of a Euro peau character 
under European management The natives show great aptitude 
for working in mills, and the neighbourhood of Calcutta has now 
become a remarkable focus of this industry. There nrein the 
district of the Sl-Pergunnahs very large jute mills in tby village 
of Barnagore, north of Calcutta* and at Gouripote in the 'sub¬ 
division of ISaraset* 1 he Jiarnagorc mills employ so vent ecu 
European assistants Und some 4,700 natives, and manufacture 
1-5,000 tons of jute, more or less, into gunny Bags in the c our re 
of the year, *1 he number ot bags turned out is from nine to ten 
millions, of which about 75 per cent are exported by sea. The 
Gouripore mills employ six Europeans and more than a thousand 
natives, nod manufacture annually about three millions gunny 
hags, lu the weaving department the employes are paid as 
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also a very large jute factory nt fort -Gluater, iifuom ||les down 
tbo Hooghlyand oti the Howrah side of the river, J here are iresta 
jute mills now being e r e c t <u 1 11 e. a r tlii s 1 o v a»i 1 y at Bud go * - l T ud g 1 * - 
There are two jute mills in the subdivision of Serum port 1 —one 
at Ri r&pa ? abouI two miles south of tbo subdrv^ional hoad-quar* 
belonging to the a Calcutta Jute Milta Company* LunUod, 
r,mi the other ?u So ram pore itself, belonging to the lh India dote 
Company, Limited.- 1 A third mill> also in course of met)on at 
Ghapdani, neatly opposite Pulta Ghaut. fho mill at Risbra is now 
Will IT enlargeda it. now contains 200 looms, and when the altera¬ 
tions are completed, will contain 800, The Sorampore mid has 100 
looms, The Bisbra mill employs 7 Knropeans and more than l,n00 
natives, 'fie *Serampore mill employs more than 1,000 workmen. 

The large jute mill at Serajguuge, the groat emporium of juta 
trade in Kay tern Bengal, consumes a lakh ot maunds oi jute an- 
nnnllv, The success of these mills, as evinced by the advertised di« 
vidciids and price pfshares, is very remarkable; the shareware all 
at a prom into, and new mills are constantly started: by new com¬ 
panies in different. localities, The last project which has been 
set on foot, is the jute mills at Seebpore. 

The first process through which jute passes is uesenbed ns 
1 batchin/j'/" which consists in laying out the jute in h|]idhtn 
lengthwise on the floor, placed in layers, and over every ^ecomi 
layer or so sprinkling a little oil and water. Alter a coiwidoraulo 
tonntily h heaped up in this way, it is allowed to lie for a few 
hours* until slightly heated, and it Is then taken to the softening 
machine, whore I bo hard cods arc bruised by heavy rollers h j out 
the softener it passes to the card, where it is broken up into 
the long fibre is shortened} not by cutting, but by a sort of tear¬ 
ing action), It then passes over a series oL machines whose object' 
ift to straighten the fibre, make it Smooth and levek no that tin? 
yarn when spun may be smooth and of equal thickness th tough* 
oi 1 t, in the spinning an4 wi-nding deparfcmonmen, w -uen, 
and boys, are employed, but principally boys, on an average 
daily pay of about ?3 annas and 9 pie* In the cloth finish mg and. 
sewing departments men and worm u are employed, w!itv*o average 
daily pay is 5 annus fi pie* 1 be finishing department consists 
of calendering, measuring-, sack-cutting, and packing. In the 
weaving department only men ate 'employed, and their average 
salary in. the Gouripore mills is? 11 anna?. The outturn of the 
manufacture is practically confined to gunny bags and to a small 
quantity of gunny cloth* The bags are to some extent sold or 
local use, but the great hulk are exported, r l lie total number 
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pieces of gunnies and gunny cloth exported from Calcutta 
during 1 the year ,1872*75 was no less than ft2,7ti7j9$0, valued 
at Us. 83j07 ? 6™9, The hulk of tins was exported to Bombay 
112 million pieces), Madras Chiittagong, Burmah, the Straits-, 
Batavia and Au*tralia. 

There are many jute screw'■houses ana warehouses in Calcutta, 
and 3, he suburbs. In the suburbs particularly their numbers arcs’ 
rapidly increasing. The principal suburban jute screws, with the 
exception of the Brimton \s Patent Press at Haliaghata, are sittn- 
tod at Cossipore, rt m r the bank $ of th e H oogb ly> This 1 a eai ity 
offers peculiar facilities for the trade from its proximity to the 
Hooghly and the Canal The Eastern Bengal Railway Company 
have constructed aline of railway connecting the SoaldaLi termi¬ 
nus with the river-bank. 

The tendency to establish cotton mills about Calcutta has also 
been marked during the past year, though it. has not been carried 
to such an extent as in the case oi jute miiIs. There are wow 
two well established cotton mills at Bonreah and Ghoosrey* and a 
third is under course of erection at Budge Budge, The mills at 
Boure&h and Gboosrey turn out yarn and cotton thread for local 
use, and each employ 250 or 800 persons. 

If. W. Province. 

Madras. 

There are no returns. 
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Mines .—This Province, though dclieient in mineral wealth, 
is abundantly supplied with stores of stone fitted for build¬ 
ing and road-making purposes. At Tea gar, in the Dhar- 
war District, iron ore is mined and smelted, but the scarcity of 
fuel prevents operations from Wing conducted on an extensive 
scale. There are large slate quarries throughout the Dbarwar 
TaWha; which are worked principally by Wadara, and every good 
buiiding stone is found both in the Dharwar and Kalghatghi 
Talookas, The hill at Mandargt, in the Darnbal Peta, is quanied 
ex ten lively for stone, the right of working it being annually sold 
by public auction In the district of Belgauin there are quarries 
from which building stones, stone bricks, or oblong quadrangular 
blocks of soft rock, arc obtained in abundance. Sotoe of those 
qvm vms, lying in the vicinity of the town of Belgaum, are rented 
to the Public Works Department, who use the material in the 
construction of public buildings; others arc rented to private con¬ 
tractors who ure authorised to levy Ices at the rate of one ami a 
per cartload of stones. There is a peculiar kind of stone obtained 
in Yadwad, in the Gohab Talooka, which, when burnt, produces a 
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fine kind of jime. Limestone k -proeurnbic at BUirtgar, and also 
iii certain river beds throughout the district, Ihere urc a fiiW 
trap and ktenfe quarries in the JlUitnngm District, The- former 
stone is used for tank and well building, and for 1 he plinths oi 
booses { the latter is used for hoaeo-limlding, Near Kuracliee are 
five quarries containing a useful building stone, a species oi 
limestone which has been largely used hi buildings, both private 
and public, in ibat town, Similar stone is to be found in the 
whole of the range of hills on the western border. Tbd adjitcent 
mountains of jBidoochistari are reported to produce a variety of 
minerals, gypsum, copper, lead, antimony, and sulphur being met 
with in considerable quantities. 

—The following account h given by Mr* Terry 
in the Administration Report, 

Cotton, -vs-liiobt fo cultivated throughout the PyesidftiwSy including Sindh, 
mami featured into doth in every village of any importance. Tho coLton la chanrnt 
and aptm into tbreads by nearly every class oi people, ond acme workers aro es- 
tabUahad in each town, partly weavers, partly ugricnlturiatij, v:Lo supply the yanta 
af the community, The cloth on leaving the loom is dyed. Dyeing h ramotl on 
wherever swoot viator is procurable. In the north of Gujarat tko favourite colour 
j 3 And in Kathiawar the prevailing cotafirg are red cpj^binod with doep brown 
and yellow. Bine and green, in combination with iw.l and yellow, -are more pro- 
valent in the south of Gujarat and in the Maratlm countries, The Kroat duitmc- 
tioiv however, between the Gujavathi andMftrathl-Bpefthmgracesm in the decoration 
vt cotton goods; tho purely Maratha people seldom soaring printed cotton goods, 
while the inhabitants of Gujarat proper and of Kathiawar prefer them to ah ogt. 
The only printed stuff a worn by Mar&thas aro ornamented with metal-loaf decoration a 
or itaetos. Their usual saris and cholia aw dyed while in the thread, and are eitp 
mndo of cotton only, or combined with sill; cm the loom a. The decorations consa&fc 
principally of a sun pie border round tho sari, and of pa.mll el bands of vario 1 ^ depth a 
and colours at one end called 44 pndar 3 ' or si palao, u The more expensive articles bt« 
fro^ncutly fiimhad off with gold ami silk luce* Printed cotton goods are mnnu- 
facturod lu all the largs? town p of Gujarat- There are few places of any impor- 
tari'.M' without streets of 11 Chap.irina" or t; Bba nsuras” (pnetera)- it is to 
noticed that tho furthar the locality hi removed from tho direct infUnanci.* of thy 
railways Urn batt r the work is. This is owing te tho compoDtion of Eoro- 
poau cotton goodn, which are sold much cheaper, and are more brilliant m 
c olo u r, a 11 hough ] :•- a » troug and dur abl e, than tb o N ati vo in a ti u I oc tu to a. V .oafc 
of the lower dassits still wear home-spun end woven goods; but the cottob mills 
erqbted io Bombay, Broach, and in other p&rta of thu' frrGaiilency, have lutrowumd 
threads and cloths which mo readily bought up, and upon which hhe Kativo 
OhiLpurjas display their taste And skill. 

Sindh workmen are by for the best- Those of Dbarwar, in tho Southern 
Mar trim Country, rank second. In neither of these place a, how over, are sans 
printed , but large (sheets,- u Eaaais,” are prepared, which Serve a., beet coverings, 
wall hanging-*, and ceiling tdathts, In the cold weather fchaeo ^RaH&iiT aro not 
un frequently usied as ex tra clothing. 

TUo beet cotton aarfo are printed In Ahmedabad and Surat. Broach comas next, 
and Bamda In3b. A large trade exiHte in these wares with. Kathiawar, principally 
from .'Vbiaoifobad, and in a less degree from Surat* 

TKuro avo i number of printers settled Su Bombay, whose work i*, on the whole, 
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fiiK when gr<nt bom petition with European good* t* comddai-ml. Mu«ti of Urn 
ujah, iuitmifactu^4 tin Bombay riitll* b dyoii ijj vit^ujity ol tbij ^ity, iiiid 
exported tb the Do wan and I£onkati for the unoof tho 5la home Jan tioiam unity. 

Obje dari m nuMbor method of ifeeorating obtain and &il& geode, The rla.dgn In 
{trflt skc cij|wjti p i ;■ .printed in outline, on cloth fyhfch haw Iweti once dyed j part* of 
die cloth are then picked ui> and a thin thread twiatrcJ round thoiri. a amall pm* 
jeetbn bi;i ng gmim-ally loft in tho Centre. The cMjfcia thou dipped in a- dyeing 
r h <-■ a colour iliiTornnfc fromthat applied hi the first iaatimct?. WUi*n tLy, il -1 
threads nro removed, and tho parts previously protected by them are exposed in 

" 1>r b.'j i n ’ L ‘ cot-m r. th ft variety thuii pro ft licod adding imioli to the TaliiooJf ilni 
cloth, Sttidb, Kaddi, fCathi a war r Gujarat Baroda, and Bon '^y, give employment 
to a largo mimhor of chindavj workers; Kaji Alula Street, near Nnl Etyntr, ih idm 
contro of tho trade in tliu Presidency toiti, but tho work is earned on in aeverul 
dtliur pineal 

Tfio Jiaris, tibejis, debtors and turbans manufactured for the 1 ; Maraihp, das tea 
ai ‘® of various kinds, Some uro all cotton or ooSton and Milk, sumo cotton 
ftN:v t with irjciial thread, some silk with gold or silver thread. Alvin iidahad, 
Voola, Alitofidiuigar, Maligaon, Kaaik, Poona, and Dharwur am rdl uclobrutcd 
lor tho if cotton goodie ^ Alunadabad and YooJa work ia mipflVior to-anv-us re-* 
gftvdi luo richer niatoyials, Poona is cc tub rated for. good sub^tanti-d ydnin uos is 
aji well a^ for tlwm of richer malerjal; hub runt of the artUane of those plaeea arts 
hc+ing drWoti out of tho market by ehonpur European manufactures, 

l^mhiy ^vcovyra turn out a. 3itg0 it uni her of cheap colt on ponds. Inform 
Bombay, Kijnjp tho introduction of the ivilway.fi, crafiomou are found employed in 
prumfivctudjtg goods suituMa to tho nationutitioa and ountomu of mopt of the p<-o r ,l„ 
x- jio have taken i:p their ubodo in the city either permanently or for nhoit poyiodw. 

Carpets, rujffl, hor^o-c ofcha, towels, napkins, &o., made of cotton am nmmifu.ufctimd 
in ljo jails m Sindh and throughout ibo Presidency. AHm.udnagur Is e-deb in ted 
/or too strength and durability of its carpets i Khandoeh and Dhurwar for ilruaae&i. 

i/nd bullock ?c1q the, 

l Ji* in oat imiifU-ta.nL and progr^fye EnduFstry of the Proiddcncy ko^evar 
tbc numufuctui’e of yarn and cloth in the steam spinning uml wnnving mills which 
have lately beon construetefi in difforont parts of the iV^ulonoy' Ehirim' the 
put year there were \& working in the town and island of Bombay n-ufd in 
or^.r parts nr tho Presidency* Mont of tlibni have both spindles imtUoome, and 
thf-jr l>joductlona f in (he shape of yftvaa and pines goods, /ind a re:v • mnrkat. 
I-mr o: tho -viumber employ t>n an averitgo upwartls of a ?,houmnid hamln, and me 
nrt many aa l,G0U. lr, thn Appendix ft ^•ateruont will W f »und [TV,—0. {IVI 
sliQ^ing thn number and liorfte-powor of the engines dsad by ouch miU, as aW tlie 
nutueer of apmdlij.q aud looms and the average nmnbnv at IjjinJy employed, 

Tho^ruw material liB-id la the Kilk manufa.Uuroa of thk Pra^idoncy h innx.rbd 
frqm Chinn, eifcaor in the! cocoon, or ia fikelDH, rnwilr dyed. In AbiiWlabaff, Surat, 
Yeda, Wanik, and IlomJjay, p^ivsider'ablo quanti tins of silk imfa ar,.- leame'ucLured" 
The op-iiutioa • in Rnuhuy arc ceoflnud to weaving and dyeing, H i. in the 
ether pluses mentioned, ly printing and decorating the ^ilk is converted into 
the richest 4iuU 3 kink ha ba, trouper turbans., 


used 
plain dy- 


Ohapara and cbindari work, as irUI ns woven de^igus and ombroidoiy, are 
'; n decerning *ilk. A a a ruio, printed .nilk U meet v. tim in i i u jkmt* md \ Jui \ 

Ofl »%e among the Marathufl* 

The kiukhab, the richest kind <■/ wovfn ’ ■ hrir prtnlneed in this Pt-omlem-v is 
i.df'v.’r all gob? tin-end mjd silk* or idler, geld, and silk, ' Tin* fabric ft^timeselir- 
mvtmt iiain..M nrcerdisg to the design ortho <;in.nln ; of gold or *\lwv tim-ai it r»n- 
*w»w- 1 «iukhab^ of Ahimirlubad and SunU mv obti^irrtfrd ami ih'Kt^Ut atfor by 

ite wea-JUiy nxmi ad p^vU- of India. Yool#, lYpua,. and Nudk. have o great :r- 
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" pit fct Hon to r a f Ik ut‘ c6 i ton a a:' to ilni *1 md w i tl i r Ic h goi d ■: > r n\I v t r *u*l silk heritors v 
tio&uiifullyllllthl la with dusjbgrta on the Ipoina. Bombay daow net ;iroducu 

tlio ttmvo ViUua^Iw pbv>*3 of those modsj but tyoth llinddck •-find M&ba^vnmanH JUft 
muucJ.uro silk cloth, v/hu-h to sol ! for gagrsa (pattiooats) and Okplis (bros it cloths) 
V> .iho up-count ly wild Gujarat people* Wornr of tlitfli 1 toons are fiiciMUod near the 
Jail juid i' Hind uio BHida Tank. Tbo diffe-reufc aorta of biropodedtoiu&t knowft m 
Kinkiatobs, ItomniR, Mwarui, La pat*, and Tnfl, avis worked u» sdn&, choffc, widtot- 
•.co4ito. r-.gai is, *.ln •ludor^Iot^ia, kamdria^e, ld;mvu,'<fec ? ifcis. Ttoi high-caato Ilkjdco 
v.'omort of Kathiawar and Gujarat, fta Also the Khoja, Bora, and'cHinr RiEp- 

Wnochm women, wpar tUo cbiudavi or chaps work eitbor plain or with rich ton-- 
iWto A large mm^ior $f pooplo have from! enrly times been oinptoyod on nil thea* 
lummfactui'ca thro uj^but the Itoomdflwcy, but their profits and the number 1 1 wotk 
pt opio are rapidly duuiutokiug, owing to me mtioduetion of Ikroppb ^pda. 

Gold and silver thread enter largely into the mahnfadtitoo of Eif k apd rotten 
£fo^»* ; In tijo prop u rut ion of this thread thu uictol to a Uncicl by the application 
J f boat, thy i>pt*nxtioii being performed with such nicety that one Rupee's worth of 
ait vor can bft ■■Ivtinvn out to nearly 8hO yards. Before being lined in the J- 'om thto 
mo fall to thread in generally tv.-toted with silk. In tho man it find lira of tl*u fcihria 
known as Tam. ho wevcr t the gold and filter wire to beaten fiat, formmg kio Warp 
to a woof of thin silk or .cotton thread, 1’ho working tip-of tkia t toroid into cirna- 
mental edgings for saris is cm active branch of the manufaeUtre* The richest and 
Idgjnly pvi^d bother to the lv Shikar 1 pattern made in ILcma. 

In Bernhssy also gold and silver Uivoad ia njanufactttred and for 1 m o, 
Einbrbitiory on silk cloth and cotton, in gold, silver, and silk tlirHul, to o r! fod on 
to some extent in TIaidanibad, in Sindh, principally for the Euo^iosli marlicle. 
Oars, slippers, cusblon^, covers, ehogaw, snlas, r aistenats, d'e., aj*o made lor 
M ahome d :u t s. K i iia i \ ag» r and Go n d af, in Its b U ia vva r, p re -1 ace t |r e ri a J i ttot. and 
in.worked dilk enihrokbry for which Kschh gets i.bo credit, Baroda* ^urat, 
ami Bombay dtse marmjaclitre embroidery fas' the VTiihonn^ton and Pm>t coin- 
mitnities. Embroidered silks aru little warn by Hindoos, except by the w >u,on of 
GujaintU castes. 

Fibres ai ' \ised for the manufaetUre of paper in AUmmlabsuh Bnroda r Sural, 
N n si k , Bon, bay, and Kel It upoor. Tho s ;t in pjo a t u me d out ar; i f he j we vor, of finm 11 
market value. Mato, beds, &c. ? era manufacturx-d H'om coir fcocounut. fibre) m 
tiia Bombay Jail and in tlt^ bazattiu. 

The woollen manufatura of this Presidency »rc* but, ftjftfr In SindjL fifroldTc-eletbs, 
bbrnkets, and felts are made. Throughout the rest of th / iVoNi toncy thero is, 
oxeept- iT,mong tho poorest c lessen, but iittb dtotj$md fbr wopUbn stud’s. 

AUhougli not vory well propamt, leaiher is wdr^d hlfo a vnriety of articles in 
Sindh, K ud.i to Kstbi a war, Gujarat, Ihtvoda, ICtoituiesh, Bombay. Poona imd law- 
aiitwavi. Qua of the mi>t curtond of to’ it tier articles is tho jar (ctobar<:-.\. w|id for 
liuiiiing oil. and ghee* 'file d-iham is made 'by stretching ftoaii skins o^or a dry 
hollow moiud of clay. Tlio skill to Left in'this pomtiph until it has, bpounie dry, 
Afhen the clay tiuhiM is broken, the leather rotuining tho form of the earthen jar. 
Tho rim to mudo by twisting pieces of skill round day, the letter being loft hisHc. 
Leather scakvi aro nmdo oif circular earthen jar* (matkaa) • the beet are /rota 
Atomadabad. Surat lea tlier-1 Kittle workers buy up old article a and le-mecld then.. 

In Bindtf the chief ioutlior mjLfnd'iicturoa era Raddle-rovers for camels' mnt horneu, 
fflioeto leggings, fivid aocoutioiuorLte. Atiihkdabad still koepn up thtf maiiufruTimi 
of m hie Ids; but they are now only purehfl'Uid by EuropOwii - \w urnsmoute. though 
noii.-o fifteen y ekrs ago they vmfo commonly uubd 'ijm mntpoiiS of do tones hy the As ah 
uu-n'cenaries. Very good hoots and rttioo.r, naldlDH, twgs, iV. T nrr maclfl in the Ks.r->- 
pear: fash ton by Native workmen, under KUffop^ni stipodntofarjiuc-v, in Bom buy 
ttod P^an:*. 
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TritUs, oxc opt the: commonert, )■ t 1 ary h ia he mot wt tb through m t the Prov ince .; 
yet it i a manufactured almost overy v'b^i'Oj aa Lhoro is a constant demand for it amongst 
tho poorer c lasso!*, who cannot afford to purchase copper vassal t*. Glazes arc seldom, 
if evcv, used, except m ouo f or two localities, Mfctkui are polished by the fiction 
of pebbles attached to n string arid applied by tho ylgkt baud while 4h0 vessel is 
made so ravttlye by tho is? ft. A similar procetio is performed with a. stick Shulh 
producer tho beet pottery o! Western India. The art was introdfcti&tJ, or ftt ftU 
events developed, by the AlrthorriO'Ums, whose Chiefs, the Am ire, gave it, every 
oeconrAgemejih Hagnifioorit frombjj and mdjMneo, now in rutna, testify to the 
gr’:A degree of OMolWoc tho potters bad attained* The art of glazing, which 
those poKei’t* possessed, has Won transmit bed down, to the present day, but the 
work and tnatorials have lost much of their origins! excellence. An effort is being 
yaB.de at tho Bombay School of Art to keep up and revive thin art, which may yoG 
with proper care regain ita fotmor usefulness and celebrity. 

Pafcan, in the Bn rods. territory, produce a a thin red, white, and black ware 
oflittle use, but ildicate in texture a ad curious in form. Tho few potters Wt 
Hoorn to have known how to glazo once, but seldom Attempt to utilize thoir know- 
lodge, except on toys anti bowla for tobacco pipes* In Ahnwtubad is found nbuiv* 
<knice of flue clay, wh kh U worked into Common rod, black, pink, and diny-white 
ware* ouch atj' jiiEttkiiFi (earthen pots), kujas (water jugs), chi lam a (hotels for 
tobaeeo pipes). Decoration 3 for those articles are prepared from burned mien, 
which whan. baked ban the appearance of hronz&d powder. Here, ton, ni alsewkofi 1 , 
throughout Gujarat and XtarocU, the ourioup jars known as hot is, used for storing 
grain* aomatinioi measuring seven feet high, arc built and bakocl in great numbers, 
Titos of large dimensions were mads formerly by tho Mahojaaedim masters of 
this city and its neighbourhood, ami entered largely into the construction of the 
many mosques and tombs for which Alunodabacl is celebrated* 

Pottery is met with all through Gujarat and Baroda. A very poor wars is manu¬ 
factured i n Bombay. A better day from the hill known m Sant* Crus or Bel- 
. odore Hill has boon introduced at the School of Art, and haa boon mwd by tho 
himlb p :tfcor attached to the establishment with promising results j fc;i t time U yeb 
required to to at the ultimate success of the undertaking. 

Poona clay works up into good common utensils. Those from Mai wan and Goa 
meet with a ready market oven in Bombay, to which place they arc brought up 
by almost every labourer and mariner who aails from those ports. 

Kftcik and Poona aro both celebrated for their brnsfl manufactures, Bombay 
workn largely in cupper voas*!?? fri Almost every part of Western India. Ahnaud.x- 
hfld also turns out innr-h work in this metal, which h all Imported from Europe \tx 
shetJtB, and hammered into tho required shapes by the Native workmen. 

Cutlery is to be mot with ftt Abmadtuagar, its spsar-houd^ beingpartfeuhiirfY 
Well known* Hunting knives, swords, speii$5ioads, and chain armour, arc made in 
Kachh, Kathiawar, and Baroda; and native razors, garden And agricultural tools of 
the roughest description, plough.*, pickaxes, &c., throughout tho Presidency. 

In tho north, long low carts, on "Olid broad wheels, Qt to go over tlu deep #uxndy 
ruts of Gujarau f.ro mode in every place of importance; tho upper part is framed 
■with bucket work mad« from the cotton plant. These imrt* frequency IiavO a, 
train of .six balJocks atUvched to them, karnesJiod by strong leather^plalcd ropes 
vuuto of- biaffalo skins. In other parte of the BrcFideney both thf: cattle and tho 
carts are smaller. Isi all towns of importance throughout tire Presidency light earts, 
known as R^kafe arc mrmu facto red for the conveyance of passenger?. These arc 
usually drawn by a pair of bnlloekfi, thooph horsoa as e in esodio pltures employed. 
The hor*e Kakaio pia complotoly diaitpponrod from Bombay, or, at all events, is 
but seldom to ha mot with in ita afreets; ff/tceti yeai ’3 ago it wait in common imo. 
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■Tel wlvar are Tforktul into ornimtfntA throughout tlvi TNfsiJeiifiv r The 
custom of loading woia&n uml child fan with the gtoatev part o i tboir wcuUEi; pi'^c- 
tisod by all classes and ciuites of S\>'.vv?, ensures ovoryivborft ti> goldsmiths a luc¬ 
rative tivulo* The '11311111 method adopted, is to pin Co in the goldBiuitVs bauds lUo 
metal, to bo converted Into ormwiomte, ho genamHy charging from 8 an, nan to IK if 
ojr 3 per tola for hie labour Tho poorer gIiism wear many ornaments mack ©. 
b&«er metal. Sfodh goldsmith’a work is 7 ary beautiful, but ia not general I v nm 
with out of that proving. Tho ejriibossod Knobb gold and silver Works j^Viuch 
sought alterj It Is richly decorated, anti dema by baud, Tho foliowin^r is an ac¬ 
re nut of tho prooo.is of embossing. After tho mmnl lias boon cut into tlio required 
fpm, «soi.t IiW is pm in a* a backing, and tho Intended design traced 1 >, ;] TO point 
of an instrument on tho surface of the ornament. The linos thus mar hod out are 
then forced, by blows of /< hammer, below the love! of tho general sm- fate ■ a in I 
finally. the . part* standing out in relief ore eha^d and polished, Knn'hh workers 
i-Ave estabttskad themselves in various parts of Gujarat; the reputation for silver 
v« ork whi uh Ah iuad abjuL Ly s for soiu e t mi 0 e njoyed , bd ng d no cuti re 1 y b ■; } k [f « t - ti _ 
some in that city of a colony Of Kuebli ail vereimthuj. Strong and mass: ve art idea 
of gold and silver are lunnufseturod in Kathiawar. 

Tho Gujarat ovminanta have a character of fchdr own square and padlock lock* 
log uosO'Y&tga; round and other massive ear pendants, armlet* (Wrim/uK solid 
bracelets (gugmj, either of gold or ivory, extending high up tho arm - mass br& ftJ .. 
hUte’ (kadltut), covered with beite, frequently so heavy that tho weavor* walk with 
difficulty, are worn by the worn on. Necklaces also ore worn by the ai ns \\*V an 
i>y tho M&ratlm worn on. These ornaments are mad© throughout Gujarat Wi in 
Bombay, 

The Mara than of the Deccan and Konkan wear the gleeful head 
called ketak, nag, cbsndani, ful (flowers), mokar (with peacock). ftmUji armlet 
rjf peculiar shape, sometimes of field, but mo c frequently of silver Their 
atikks tiro ©nmmuntod with a dial 1.-hoped silver ornament, but seldom ™ h aav 
n. f t ha anklets worn i ky QuJ«r*tti women. On tho whole, tho ornaments worn by 
tho Gujar.'ithi anti Mawithi sponk’rtg I iict .3 lnsiy bo said to cor respond V .-S t ti thnir 
fwhtro-tho Blonder Rguraa of tho Marathi ioiw itlc ij ni '- 
ho,n to pw ehoico 0/ aitiolos of a ll«ht wul intricate aMigw, wbilo I Warn,,A 
f(umfi txujarsh women harmonic with thu plain and massive m ^ nf lr 

wmeni which they have adopted, 0 ^ is 01 0r * 

^fahemedana and Parseea hnv© omamnnts pfeoitJiaf themficlve- Tim b f.^v 
aro vapidly gtving up tho old shapes md mobite, profomT,;.;dia,nond^ and iS^U 
to all othei* decorations. The wo.meu oi tliis j jice do not w6av anklots / ' " 

Pmions rtonoa, sno!. as cornelian*, agMtt, &c,, are w«.fced in Kamlwr and 
nre trouj{]rt froiu^ Ratnoponr, near Jb-osci., and otter places. In H nm bsy a brisk 
trn.10 IS carrind on ,n thue stones With the Kwropeen Community I they ; 1 -t> ,S 
use j by the Native* oscopfc for tho decoration of children. * J Wfl<wa 

In Sindh. I urn ituie suited to Katire wants in matin, ns well as toys ornamental 
brantiiu ly w.th lao. In Ah^abad, Ttorodt, and Surat. kcaSSSfSS 

" ooJ ,#rT ? rt furniture and ether woodwork. Most of the hen sen in AhmSaWrJ 
are ctmtrod with elahorato wood carving, and this is tho enso but to -i lea nr 
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n work. beside? cutlery, ii at ill hammered with great in Aivindnhad, 
Tfhen? formerly tlioro were some very flue worker* its *n«txL Tho dutiful 
of thy tdrnb of £h4h AEaui are examples of jioL'/oratod brass work- 

< Ivory i3 _ worked throughout Gujarat and Urnnhay into on^oieufcj’i for, tbo women: 
60 in tortoiao-aLudk which fa imported from Zaimhar. The iuvnav ola^es hi 
Dumau, Bi\m\ Sur.U, and throughout jouthera $£jnr*C -va<u* the fatter orim- 
inoiUa round thGir wrists ] tlio Ibwor otiafl tttnall, and ofuerH, gradual -y beeom- 
ing ‘larger m hhr, reach half-way up the mm, The skoU U work* .; uuo. un Jeta 
iu Bombay n a well as in Gujarat- 

r lho Bojnbay bos work, which '6won its origin to Shiraz in Persia, is also mado 
in Sutak Tftig industry gf yea employment to sovoml hundred workiuctK Om v- 
ing in j,anhaJ wood, ebony, arid black wood ia curried on at the same tima, and 
Articles decorated with various cgui hi nations of those BuhsfcHiie'JH are xtuloo both 
nl: Hm-at and Bombay- Good carving In nboxiy and black wood is to bo found at 
AhmadiUnut j the host tjuudahvood carving ocljios from KumpU iu Jiamtra. 

Fireworks arcs ^ inmmSutured at mont of the Native Stntas in ,tho WoGe-ri 
P.’C'Sfdancy and hi Bombay- Gunpowder la made at Baroda * a number ■ •; inoueJa 
of hrco'diGoading guns and email arms made In that State wore osmUUed in the 
Bombay KxMbitiom 

High art doc ft not, at present, exist in t-hia PrOtdddticy, nor tloob tho spread of 
education a; - yet fern- to have developed any artistic moliog* 

Tho Native« t especially Portuguese, Parish, and Ilindnoa, have, however the 
capacity for becoming useful and clover .artfaoDft and ■ original work or* in tfio 
luwor branches of Art and Art Manufoctmto- They possess great facility for 
adaptation, and are oKoHlnut copyists- Independent of their labour in muni on- 
gireiuing and arch E tectum] oHkos, their rep eduction and copies of the temple 
of Ambarnuth and of the painting of the Ajdnia Caves am Creditable* 

M regard a lithography, the unaided efforts of Native artiste have resulted in thtf 
pt odiurtlen of a te w outline a of religious Atofefccts, or the poh&raying Q f the 
fnVopiWhA modern fi&moe, such uh the setem boat, railway train, haloon, 
A>\ Av, Tbi'fio atu rnpirt urn* liewovov, all very cm do ; the only good work of tin a 
kind is turned out from fclio Government Lithographic Press, 

The Native pupils brought tip at tho School of Art engrave on wood, and have 
aueceaGully ill iistrated elementary educational and jnedieul works, 

Pruitmg ia very well done in the presses managed by Europeans and NuItto 
nr in ting is rapidly improving throughout the Province, but especially i n Bom- 
Wiy, whom tho demand and supply for newspapers and new book^j is rapidly 

G- ulpfuro hn-i ever been followed by ti Kucbh and Kathiawar Mertfl'cutlers 
wlt-H yv.ccesa. Thu ml haft been transmitted from father to won for many venom- 
Gon3. The Mahom^anB wore not slow in availing th©msclvc^ ef ^hoWsitilful 
artizann, tun I it U euriovift as well ns insbueffo to tu-acu how the Himfoo artist?, 
cspoeially iu Alimadnhacl, inlluoncod tho early ^tahomedan works { bow, after- 
wnvd s the taste of their mastatii, renctinx en the minds of tho af^sfe, produced 
tho 3t yh> of architecture met wifh in fko Jain knuplea of Pnlitium and in othor 
pftrtB Of Guiiivat.- The skiJLof Liiono Kucl.h and Kathiawar workers has been 
kuuid most nfioful iu utingGha ijjoro claborato portions of thff HtoriG work ef 
the public buildings now beiny jpoufstrnctel in Bombay, With a litGo tvain% 
tha'HO mop r^ndov nuteal objocta Gulf idly and intolligontiy, nud reproduce with 
accuracy Got b,c dot nil a. Excellent Knclih acutptorfi. ns well ns Tortuguefto modek 
Ixav* boon oducat ad in the School of Art and Ui the Public Works Dop^hirjeftb 



hi of Spinning and Wei lie viirig sham power in tie Bombay P rovince during 1*7 2- 7?. 


Tcwn- 


Boxnbay. 


Name oi Mill, Q^ner, or Company. 


Maneckji Petit's Spinning and Weaving Company ... 
The Alexandra ^ do, da do. Limited 

Victoria Spinning Mills 

The Bombay Royal Spinning and Weaving Cwip®,''. 
Limited, 


Alliance Spinning Company , — '* 

Groat Eastern Spinning and Weaving Company, Li¬ 
mited ... ... - ■ 

Oriental do. do. do* do. 

The Mitrarji Gokaldaa do. do* do. 

Albwt MiEs Company 

The Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company 
TLa Bombay United Spinning and Weaving Company 
Dawarkadas do. do. do. 

Snitdardas do* do. do. ... 

Dharamse do. do. dp. 

Broach Cot ton Mill Compony ... 

. Ahjnadftb&d." The Beehardas Spinning and Weaving Mill 

• Ahioiidabad Spinning arid Weaving Company 

do. do. limited ... 


Jviirla. 

Broach, 


Surat, 


Jadr AU 


do* 


I 


gibes used. 


4 

1 

2 Pairs. 


% 

3 

2 Pairs. 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 
a 

3 
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Average 

Horae-power of 
each Engine 

Number’ 
oi Spin- 
iHuS, 

Number i 
of Lccmjs, 

mi in her 
of liaudai 
employ¬ 




ed. ■. 

I0O-80 10 and 12 

60.000 


i/m 

40 

15jS32 

SOU 

47’> 

iSO each, 

i 

0/200 

None, 

’ 200 

160 roller lively. 

35,043 

748 

]J47 

dO each. 

20,000 

NoitO- 

412 : 

8tV5 

302164 

60S 

030 

BO and 30 

43.000 

S90 

] ,480 

m 

20,000 

20| 

600 

60 and 25 

Itf.SOO 

N one. 

375 

75 

20,000 

None. 

500 

iO each. 

31,000 

351 

noo 

40 each. 

20,000 

None* 

400 

3:> *5;ich. 

20,632 

None. 

500 

200 

52,613 

761 

iiSOO 

130 

17,000 

None. 

31-6 

IS ■ 

15,000 

m 

332 

56 nonunaL 

13,100 

350 

500 

2'30 and H5 

10,464 

M 

1 

v. - •. -v r 


<8L 
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hfcv- 
































Miwte .—‘The prioeipal metallic products of the Punjab 
are hum cupper, antimony, bail and gold* The iron ores 
of the Punjab are produced along its north-eastern nunm- 
lain frontier* well m iu the low hills of the Suleiman Range 
a lid those to the south-east of t tie Banuoo district, and to feiuo 
extent iu the Salt Range and lii the hilly portions of the 
Goorgao 11 district, Along the IIi m alayan fron t ior tlie pri 1 iei pa i 
places of production are, the Simla Hill States of Juba!* JDhami* 
Ikissahk and Rariipoor; the States of Maud i and Suket. Trans- 
Sutlej; Hot JKlmj* Fnfctehpoor and Clihta Rat&il, iu the Kangva 
district; the hills of Chamba ; Reynsi, Saul* Ktny&r aird Touch* 
in the territories of the Maharaja of lCaslimecr; and Rakot* in 
Hazara* The ore is also obtained at Bajaur, iu 11 10 hills north 
of beriiawur, and at Kamgoraiu, in the Wuzir hills. 

TVorn a report ou the Chota Jiaugai Mines of the Kangm 
district it appears that the ore* which is a black satul of 
magnetic oxide of iron of singular purity* is Very abundant 
iu that locality. The crude substance is first washed hi 
wooden troughs, the sand is carried off, and the pure iron sand 
or ore (about one-tenth of the whole) remains at the hot;ora. 
This is smelted by the natives iu a 'primitive 
jpom ■ man ml of ore about 12 seers* or 30 per cent.* of wrought 
iron of excellent quality Is produced, with a consumption of 
about 5f5 seers of charcoal. Owing, however* to the difficulty of 
access (the approach to the tract being exceedingly steep), the 
distance from a market, the irregular supply of labour, ami the 
limited s u ppl y o f fit el > i t h a a b ee n found t h a t tb e i r<m pro d u ee< 1 
am hardly compete with iron imported from Europe, Horace 
the outturn of these mines has of lute muchdhuiukheu, and 
they are at the present. time hot modi worked. 

Copper ore is found in small quantiti#in the liilly portions of 
the Gourgatm and Hisaar'districts* and in the Salt Range ; it also 
exists in Iiulu ami Spiti, but lias not heretofore been worked. 
Antimony occurs in various parts of the Province as a black 
cu e of atitimotiy ; in composition it is a ter-sulpbide, and it iy 
called by the natives' surma. It in reduced loaiiue powder, a nil 
febhl by druggists as a cosmetic for the ryes* in which casfe it io 
.supposed to act as a tonic to the nerves of the eye, and to Streng¬ 
then rBe sight. The om is much imported from Kandahar* but 
i produced in great abundance in the Himalayan Range; S?mrm 
n.\sr occurs in the Salt Range, iu Rlmgat* iu Ivutlu* in Spiti, aml 
HtCkjaiir, in the hills north ol Feshavvua Lmcl occurs in various 
places iu the form of snip Imre t or galena, sometimes associated 






Salt Miies. 



wtlv / qvmitz ; it is called »urma by the uatjves, and is epnfbftbd 
Vtli with antimony. Besides some lead. mine. 
there is a mine near Subathoo, in the Bavaoh petgumi.i ot a - 
Simla district, worked by tin. Patiala ami bnbailioo Mining tmn- 
pauy. which yields about 40 tons of ore .per mensem, ooufining 
from 16 to 72 per cent, of lead. Gold occurs only m sand washed 
down in greater or less abimaaneo by tlie rivers ol the mijab. 
(Md-wa|f)l is taxed, and becomes a source oi revenueto dim 
State ; out the amount-realized is insigmbcant. NnUnoie thnu 
three or four amas' worth of gold can be obtained.»>) 

fktv’s labour at washing. „ aU 

J&.-U»der this head are classed ahmenta , sal.1,«■ 
eluding common reck and evaporated salt; «aJtpet»V aim, 
bar!Had (sajji), and sabammoimc (nanslmdar) MW 
is found iu the Salt Range running through the .el im 
add Shahpoor districts, and or- to .kalabagh, Tiaus-Umdam 
in the chain of hills running from the River Indus towards 
Bah a door Eh el, in the Kohat district: and at 
In Mandi territory. The pnuotpal beds 

of the Salt Bangs; they ate from loQ to »w ttehm 

thick re.* ; but masses ot salt are also found ’f 

Mm marls, and detached from tbo mam beds. The salt, 
occurs in the main beds, is remarkably pure; it contains tiat.es 
of sulphate of lime, but i* free from chloride M 
which account it is very little deliquescen> ^ ■ ■ , 

two kinds,—one, where the salt rock is 

and excavations; the other, where, as at*. - ' o ■ _ ■ ra y 

at the surface, and is quarried rather than mined. * ^ ft 

us excavated at Unix places M Latige, . *_. ; 

(now called the Mayo) and Sard 1 Mines, in the Jhol ' J^ ‘ 
at the Wurcha Mine, in the Shahpoor■ distnct: and JMj* 
hagh Quarry, m the Bannoo district. The«penw of exw'jU;?Ug 

borne by the Government, and the sa tis sola to ta 1era jUJ? 

mines for Bs. j-1-0 per mound. The tom outturn dm «g 

1872-73 was 13,66,49* mauuds, valued at ha. j W i- 

previous year the ontturn was 12,7 2,30 1 maauub»\m o . >v- 

33,82,819. Salt exists in large quantities at eight 1 , ' t 

in the Salt Range ; hut these mines are closed, to ^ 

gling. The mineral is exported to all parts of the l: unjab, and 
goes even beyond the fcotflfer on all aiJcs. • ■ r f i 

Saltpetre is found naturally; in the end m most-gu J the 

Punjab, andis obtained by evaporation Irom 1 1 - 1 ■ 1 fr 

been thrown earth containiiig the crude salt bi p 

yielding more or leas alum, h abundant all thron-o the k, li 

Barilla is an impure carbonate ot soda, piepcuet y - ^ 


'7oim xy a i 
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of the aalsda aud other species, and collecting tha ashes* 
vvhieh melt into a iWk-ci debited mass j it is called by the na¬ 
tives iaijyij and is principally produced in the Montgomery, Sirs;*, 
and Jhung districts, 

Sal A rmwm iao i s m an ufac t u red 1 argel y at Km thal an A G id a, 
iu the Kuroal district* It is occasionally extracted from brick¬ 
kilns m other districts, but in small quantities. It is used ua a 
freezing mixture with nitre and water, and in arts, in tinning 
and soldering metals, and in the operation of forging the cce.t- 
pound iron used for gun-barrels by native smiths* 

CWi.*—Several samples of a mineral resembling coal, found in 
various, parts of the Province, have proved on examination to be 
in most instances lignite, and procurable in insignificant quan¬ 
tities* But in the Sait Bifige a good fuel in larger quantities 
has been discovered in several localities, the best being m the 
neigh hour hood of Kalabagh, Coal or \ ignite occurs also in the 
Salt Range at BhaganwaJa, Drengan, Rheora, Fid, and a few 
other places in the Jhelum district; but the quantity k believed 
to be too limited, and a large portion of it is too inaccessible to 
be of practical value, 

Sandstone, granite, and other descriptions of stone suitable for 
building purposes are procured in abundance in all the hilly por¬ 
tions of the Pro vinca White, Mack, and grey meqgtejafr ob¬ 
tained from Sabi Bahhga'i|, in the hills to the south-west of 
Delhi; and an inferior kind from Narimul, iu Patiala territory. 
The Salt Range contains many varieties ; and yellow marble 
is to be found in Yusufzal Kunknr 3 or irregularly-shaped pieces 
of calcareous concrete, abounds in most districts, and is exten¬ 
sively used for metalling roads; it forms, when burnt, a good 
lime for mortar, Limestone of other descriptions is to be ob- 
tame 1 m most ot the billy districts, and sometimes in the form of 
boulders in the beds of torrents in the submontane tracts. The 
Salt Range is rich in gypsum. 

Extensive quarries, preducing 1 stale adapted for roofing and 
flooring, exist iu the Kaogra and Cfcamba HiliSj and are worked 
scientifically, Those at Kaagra, near Bhurmsala, and those in 
the vicinity of Dalhourie, are worked by European companies; 
so also are the quarries in the Mewatti Hills, near liewari, iu 
the Goorgaon district* Slates fit for roofing and flooring purposes, 
but in smaller quantities, are procurable iu the hills about Simla, 
and i other localities. Several deposits of PlumtogQ exist in the 
bilk near Shona, in the Goorgaon district, This mineral marks 
paper easily, but little of it appears fit for the manufacture of 
blackjead pencils. Sulphur is found extensively throughout the 
Salt Range, and iff manufactured at Jvokat ; the valley of Puga^iu 
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Ladakh, whence borax is obtained, also yields Bulphnr- &■ _ 
’tin ur tbe clay from which poreelaiu is manufactured, is procur¬ 
able in abundance and of good quality at Palhousie, but tbe cos . 
of carnage is great; also in the hills of the Goorgaon iMDe 
districts. Petroleum is found at Jabba near Ralabagb, at Dliamr 
and jjnrBDgpoor. in the Salt Range, at Jabba near INurpoor.m the 
AWd Ravine, at Kafirkot on the Indus, at several places m the 
.neighbourhood of Fatcbjung in the Ra wi.il pin dee district, and in 
smaller quantities a| other places. 

Ma/mpjcturfS.--ln the returns, which are only approximate, 
we find 645 largo works of which 242 are paper works, 76 *1 
works, 60 wood works, 66 wool works, 47 shawl woris, and 18 

iron works. Small works, according to the r f*? r "‘ 
ed from 433,769 iu number in ] 871-, 2 to m 18,2^3, 

of ^hich 849,61s are entered as cotton works, 4*2^9 ^ : leather 
works, 36,773 as wood works, rind 28,831 as iron works. ■lhe 
total number of workmen increased from 1,181,436 m .IHii-/ ., 

to 1,245,738, which may be regarded as some judication ot ac¬ 
tivity and progress in the main branches of industry, the total 
value of the manufacturer for 187.2-73 is estimated in round num¬ 
bers, at Rs. 5,31,54,000, being *6* lakhs m excess of the estima e 
for lb7\~7% and 15 lakhs m excess of that for 3,870 -im 
following is the detail for three years * 


Silk 

Cotton 

Wool 

Other Fibre jj 
Pitpar 
\7ood 
Iron 

Era-fia and Ckippor 

Building 

LtmtUer 

Gold and Silver Lae® 

Dyeipg 

Oil 

T>ii 

SbRTVls 

Othor Manufftcturns 


Total 


1870-71, 


Ra. 

10,51,000 
2,01,23,000 
12 , 30,000 
8,50.000 
1,10,000 
60,35,000 
80,44,000 
9,00,000 
21,40,000 
49 14,000 
29,56,000 
4,9^000 
14,21,000 
85,000 
8,24,000 
37,77,000 


1871-72, 


546 , 09,000 


Es. 

14,45,00) 

1 , 7848,000 

8,14,000 

9,03000 

1,94,000 

58,29,000 

3844,000 

940,000 

25,95,000 

46,65,000 

33,19,000 

5,89,000 

12,69,000. 

1,50,000 

12,06,000 

29,81 b 000 


1872-73, 


Rs, 

16.56,000 

^98,39,000 

lfctiotfpp 

949,000 

1,02,000 

66 .68,000 

37,83,000 

7,79,000 

2567^00 

50 , 62,000 

32,99,000 

4^2,000 

1343,000 

1049,000 

40,36.000 


4,85,27,000 


5,31,54,000 


The value of silk manufacture shows a considerable increase, a* 
docs that of shawls, proving* that the latter branch oi indtuui} ■ ^ 
recovered from the temporary depression caused by the iraiico- 
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Th& leather' m^oufiptiire shorn a slight increase in value. The 
eolamn tot tea k incorrectly blfcfak* tea cultivation in the Kangra 
Valiev is in a thriving state. 

Mr. Baden Bo well ^ives the following detailed description 
of the mnnu factum of the Punjab 

Coftm J/tf ?mfac,turp<s —These consist of native* cloths worked with native thread, 
both coloured and plain. Tho coloured clothe are gum;rally oither stripped or cheek 
with or without bomaS. Go.aree olofcha dyed red arc ymflk ip use , of coum> 
■other coloured cloths aro also uadcl in all ttkadfls ami varieties, Of whit® dolhf, 
irunask doth is about tho best of all the thick or cotton fabrics, and shows the 
greatest advance in w or .km an ship. It is principally miido nfc JulluMur, H u shin r poor, 
Patiala and Loo than oh. Chant akU and doUdus art* also irbito cloths,, pi 1 .fc tamed 
with diamonds or a £: kerrihi bonn” in the fabric. Thick white cloth is do$uti 7 of 
which there aro 'YArhytios, chanaL paiusi, &o, according to the number of fibres in 
f&oh thread, Coarser than tkmtii is the one-thtoad fabric, or <:ksaf,i, This is a 
-cheap cloth used for duster*, Arc,. Gazzi is a thinner and commonsI&es fabric, but 
if well made, ia a very serviceable ait hie. Next are several varieties of thin cloths, 
varying in line tic. * down, to fcUa softest muslin. The varielios of printed calico 
■ gt.'od:;, lioor-dhths, vvo., urn merely varieties of, the above cloths, The next class of 
cotton fabric ia the dari or cotton carpet* This is a floor*doth, of thickness 
varying 'According to too quality of the fabric, and dyed of various 
colours. Cotton vugs arc made with a plto like Turkey carpets in uoioo 
places, especially Moolpuj. Other cotton tiumufaeturc.* ait? broad taps, or. 

{'.orMni rope, coloured and phi. * bored nets, fringe fora horsti'i*head to keep oil' tHes* 

4 i.i. d uartow tape. All tbo above are made with Native thread- Thu next class cou- 
sxat* of fin or while fabrics, made with Ettrope&n, thread, sneb as the richer oi&Sd&a 
w o ai\ And s lastly, there arc the jail miinuf natures of fable doth a (du tabic 
■lapkina and towels of all sorts, fine and rough (Turkish towole), which are made 
pi iubipsliy by couvicta with the Native loom und Native or English thread accord¬ 
ing aa the fabric is to bo of finer or coarser sort* 

Wovlhn Man ufaclm fya - - X h e next fabrics Of test tile mnuefaoture are those 
made of wool* Woollen manufacture*. are either of pas/oin^a, countvy ahotip’e 
WtffflL or goat and camel hair. Here cornea that wonderbiJ q$5A of jtnanu- 
Quotums which are known as Kmdmilr nbftwl«. They are of kwC.' kinds,— 
bom-wove, whore the whole pattern is wrought in the luoin, ytitih an endless 
i-yriea of threads of all colour: t the other amHkar t where a foundation is made of a 
plain fabric in portion of different colours, the surface of which is thou minutely 
worked over by baud with a jjattothi ombrei loved in Pino puMm thread dr 
KO«:etimes silk. Country wool is the w ool of the dtmha or flat-tailed sheep of the 
Salt 11 imgo and of Feshawiir, and black an S white wool oi the common sheep* 
From thor-' : Iankefcs are made. One other class of fabrics remains to be noticed, 
Vh., pile or Turkey carpets. These are made of groat excellence at- Mooitan j 
other* m o imported, chiefly of small size, from Bokhara, Yavkmul and Kashgar, 
The tj&hmg CiiiUml Jail also produces vary fine sampler Goat hair h pnu -dpaJly 
used for making coavso bags, coarse blankets and mats for the floor. Tn Podmwur 
tlifipti a flng kind of goat hair worked up into paffw or cloth. With regard to 
camel hair, tho soft inner wool is woven into chot/es (long ovor-costs) and some 
kinds of cloth. Those, however, aro mostly fli 0 .de in Kabul, Bokhara and Kohkan. 

prcaont the best ullks aro nmdtuit Mooltun, Laiiore and Bxhavi'alpoer, 

T ho fomioi* are principally plain, striped ov r.-ijnt mlkw. Neat chock silks a re Also 
nui.de ; theso find the readiest kuIo among European ifulioe* and, m; they will wash 
n:icl vrp.i.r well, are really valuable aud useful articles* The Bahavvalpoor silka are 
remarkable for their design. These fabrios are often varied by iho intermixturo of 
riatin or glossy pevtions with the plain silk, ivogvdar satin is not produced at Lahorcr, 
or ,\looltan, or oven Baluiwclpoor, Tiiut which is sold in shops h imported from 
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mm war. vbIp.d of cotton m:\nxt ftictures maiutuins Its pi 

- Kbici^ varv little short of 187 0-71, a nd lumeiv in excess of 1S71 



Ilamfa&iUres,, 

r xmr% Bokhara rarely from Yarkand unr! China, No twi th & baml ing the looa 
.^.jiiMnjil^burK^ |p dopattim or suarves worked with go id are largely implied from 
Benares. 'Velvet is m demand for Native saddlea and eaddj^fllatha ; it ia aim* hated 
Hot' i.ho small car pot on which kings and great dignitaries .pit, and for cushions, and 
for the coloring of sword snubberd®. Velvet ia not trunk's an far as in known, in any 
part of Lidia, and certainty not in tha Punjab, The fancy artiok e in adk, that b 
articles ciado without tho aid of tho loom* are moro mmuo;oui than those of the 
cotton or wool classes . Firat there are tho izarband, or netted fedum, by which 
tha paijwms are fastened round the waist, Various head ornaments, horse* trap- 
plugs of till kinds, fringes for the noao, the long tna^Ia that ornament tin saddle, 
and loading ropes are also made of silk, 

Fibnn^ Mamfadur&s .—One indigenous fabric of thisclass in tho coarse sack 
Sng, or tat} answering to the i£ gunny" of Bang&'l. It ia need for packing or for 
Hour-cloths, or for » aoka and hags for grain, The next division of thifl okas con- 
I a ins ropes of all kmdfu made chiefly of the heath d tho Fttcdm'-r^i minjtt (ban 
munj); of sail (hemp) cud smihokra (tho Eo^ollo plant.) The third division oOit- 
lAixig' Native paper, either plain or coloured. 1 1 d brers not in kind, but only in 
quality and excellence of manufacture, anti in the ska ol tho she eta The paper 
ot Kashmir is, however, clifferent in kind, and ia superior to anything yet pro¬ 
duced in the Punjab. All tho jails now produce paper, and in some of them of Oa- 
eclient quality. Old tut, chopped mto pieces, is? tho ordinary paper material,—net 
old rags- The last division comprises a lories of mat-s, baskets, and of ducks* m 
lights scroeus for doors. Punkahs, baud fans, and marte manufaeUvred from the 
tough fibrous pieces of the palm- leaves are very common and are impiivtod from 
Fesh&wur, There are also basket and screona of tho culm of the «l"&* ornamented 
with patterns, 'de, f of woollen, thread* 

EfiStoi&ry .—Tbia class jn|$udGs ombroidery of all kinds, the rich gold embroi¬ 
deries of aridcUaa, rtimmds, and chogas ; the beautiful silk nee die--worked in/W*- 
■m na % cotton and not; and lastly tho wonderf u l Kashmir awiikar or noodle-worked 
goo&i, consisting of shawls, caps, coats and dwgas, whoso substance is, ^tashmitm t 
hut the pattern is worked by hand stiohing to a degree of Anoiious. that i& perfectly 
marvellous* In those works tho great patience and extreme delicacy of Huger ol 
the workman h exhibited to the utmost, Many of the embroidered patterns pro¬ 
duced must have required the patient minute labour of consecutive months ; and 
the beautiful arrangement of colour and great variety and elegance of design in tho 
pattern are very Striking. It in, however, needless to observe that i Iwy have no 
knowledge of the principles of colouring, and hence it not seldom happens that their 
colour degenerate4 into girt re and then contrasts into gaudiness, 

£miker Goods *—The original Native manufactures of leather arc not extensive* 
Oomman shoos, saddlery, book-binding, water-bag! nnd buckets &ro almost the 
only leather svticlea In common use. The moro promising kinds of leather .manu¬ 
facturer are tho result of XJhirOpeaademand on the ono band, and European instruc- 
i.ten on the other. Saddlery, harness and ’English booty and', shoes are imw vary well 
made by Native workmen. 

Metql Manmikctyrea.—TbiB large and important class, embracing all 
manufacture* in metal, is subdivided primarily ini u the two main divisions 
of work in the- precious and non-precious metals. The snb-otepees include 
work in copper, brass and hell motkb chiefly in the form of vtifdtels for 
cooking, drinking irml holding water. Such vessels are olways used wherever 
tho poopte are rid(ii enough to have thorn 5 it is only tho very poorest 
that arc cunfinud on Virol 7 to curthonw&re pots. Hough iron--work, .such ss bolts 
screws, nails, iron pans and implements, is a cln&s in which there is groat room 
for improvement. With regard to cutlery, tho boat samples are the manufacture 
of table knives at Shabpoorj and various articles at Oeojrat and Sb.lkol, all on the 
Furepeau Uiodol. A poiiion of the many tic scrip fioua of sworda atid daggers come 
under thb class. Tho next groat division of this dues o( mannfaetares contain.: 
wovk in the precious metalfiL Tho first, subdivision iulafces to the manufacture 
of gold Tr'Ire, tmeh as gold thread and spangles, gold military Wee, gold edging 
and riba’;-Is, In the next class tho gold thread aria fine bat to nod wires of the foi- 
mer are found woven, into gold cloth by the aid of a si|k warp. The noxt 
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.eii the SAW) a metals in a morn solid Duck aa (reps fcjnrl vessels, bfctb .philti 

anti ornament al, or chased over with the bountiful dower-work in idlef. m in tin? 
Kashmir silver. In thin class are also iifclnded a multitude nf trinkets. Next 
come the beautiful Jcoftgari work,—-arnie -and shields, pen-boxes and e&akot% 
comb?, buttons* paper knfvog, letter weights ami many other articlea of iron 
polished and wrought ait over with curious dtmeea in gold lines made by ham- 
storing in gold wiru* Dost in this gfatis comes plating, both water end electro-plate* 
Thu former has boon don > for years in the cities of the Punjab by overlay mg 
with thin gold, but the latter is quite new, and has been practised by a few work- 
men with fair suocoss* 

jVative JcvieUvry ur\d ItinamelU7nj.—~ T1 1 a latter is noticeable chiefly on the back^ 
£f aelj jewels,- -many rings and bracolnts being finished with enamelling in this way* 
The most showy piece a of on am filing are the silver vases from Itashmir and 
Median and the enamelled jewellery of Kaugr** The jewellery, properly to 
called, consists of gome, out and set in gold, for riittffl, necklaces* &c, Almost the 
only pma esteemed by Natives for their finerd omaiusnta are rtibiea, emeralds,, 
diamonds and pearls. AH the others nrO deipwed, The go ms are all imported. 
Another class of jewellery which deserve 9 notice \h that of Delhi, made in the Eu¬ 
ropean fashion, with wtonea cut as in JBurope, which latter are chiedy brought from 
Caleuf tan Very good native work iu imitation of European is alao done at Kan- 
^ra. 

Mamifcctttre* id Wood 1—First In this nlasa comes furaiture, principally made 
hy European hands in regimental workshops, or by natives under European super- 
rntondonoe. Another division of this duos contains all the wood carvings, tuna as 
lego of bed a, boxes, walklng-atjekK and articles. Turned wood warn is made st 
Pck Pa-ttnn and other places,—thu turned vaaes, boxes, &Q. t being afterwards 
covered with variegated lacquer and polmhod. Delicate ivory carving In done, 
principally at Delhi and Umriteur* 

ptjmr A(ache f —Beyond a mdo papier maclie from Mnjjuffnrgttrh there is bar-fly 
any made in the Province. The Kashmir boxes, pen tray a, oard-oosas, &o., are sotun 
of them of wood and some of papier mac ho, the surface being most beautifully and 
delicately painted over in geld or colours, or both, on a ground of some colour pre¬ 
viously laid on. 

Generally speaking, nothing is made but mde porous earthen veeiida of 
the various fomig of water-bottles, cups, pans and cooking-pots; but in several dis- 
tricts of the Province beautiful thin paper pottery, unglazecl, is manufactured. Some 
of the pottery is of a pale yellow, and a little of a black colour* Some of uke jai ls 
m»3p pottery, and great program (uis boon mode, both a? to form, colour and quality 
nf glaco j but still the art iaru.de and irnparfoct, and tho apparatus and sq balance 
employed need improvement. 

Glaus*—*ThQ attempts of tlr Province at glas? making ore as fellows :— 
The crudta glass i« a thick greenish material, from which bulbous bottle ore blown, 
hut no ud-JEmco in this has hitherto been made* The tools, the furnace and the an¬ 
nealing are all on the smallest scale, and of the rudest and most unsatisfactory 
kind, The few white glass article w that are made of broken European 
articles molted down. The best glasa is made at Panipafc and Karnah Olaaij is 
not used for drinking out of by natives, and that employed by Europeans is im¬ 
parted, a.^ fa also window glass. 

OofflL 

There are do mines or quarries m tliis Province blit in maif 
parts kunkur* (an inferior kind of lime-stone) is found in large 
quantities, and is much used for metalling roads, a purpose for 
which it is admirably adapted* There may be said to be hardly 
any manufactures in Oudb ; a little cloth is still made but it is 
gradually giving place to imported piece goods, and though 
some country made cloth is still exported the quantity is 
becoming gradually legs* The country cloth is mostly of the 
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kmd, but feomo very fine muslin was formerly 
in the Faiarab&d district .since there has been no Conn 
at Lucknow there has been m> demand for the fabric and none i, 
now made* Ah attempt to introduce the Bilk worm into Oudlx 
wh ich was made a few years back , did not prove successful It 
one di v ision it ls afeid that the spinning of cotton thread by native 
women is rapidly ceasing, and many weavers of native doth ar* 
abandoning their hereditary trade, and these results* are attri* 
bated to the preference shown for the goods manufactured at 1 j 
Elgi n A3 i I is a t Caw n p o re. 

Central Province* \\ 

Mines ,—this Province is very rich in coal and Ir<x p Coa'd 
exploration in the Chanda District commenced in 186" JVop 
A ugust "1872 all progress in farther sinking the ehoc Wi^ 
rora was stopped from the inadequacy of the pu^mgaaifli mo tj 
employed and the defective character of the works instructed 
at the pit mouth* The sinking up to that time had bnp down 
to 101 feet below the surface, oi a little more thi half 
depth at which coal had been proved by previous barin, || wm 
not till Februrary 1873 that new and more powerful ^ohmory 
was set up ; a new eogine house and other buildings we f finish¬ 
ed* and work recommenced, Since then the progress 
steady, and on the 20th July at about 176 feet below pit-hOia 
level coal was reached* This seam of coal ha:; been proved to bo 
loijr feet thick, and, what was not previously suspected, the borer 
has proved that a second seam of coat 11 feet thick lies at a lit¬ 
tle distance below the main seam. The quality of the coal haa 
not yet been fully tested ; hut it is judged to be of fair quality 
and superior to that obtained at Googoose, Should the double 
seam prove to be continuous over the whole coal field at Waro- 
ra the supply is calculated by the Engineers to be equal to the 
consumption of 100 years at 100,000 1 ms per annum. 

The coal outcrops in the Betool District had long been known, 
it was determined m October 1872 to send a few tons, taken 
from two separate seams at Mardanpoor apd Pholanv, for trial in 
the locomotives of the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway* The coal 
seams from which the above quantities were excavated are from 
1 1 to 2h feet thick, and underlie about 8 feet of sandstone ; but tha 
field requires to be further tested by borings* 

The known coal field in this district is in what i % called the 
ff Satpooru basin/ 1 the limits of which have not yet been tested* 
but asenm at Mohpani is being worked by the ^Nerbudda Coal and 
Iron Company 11 which has a branch line of rails conn ee ting the 
mine with the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway by which supplies 
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\ vovil, to a limited extent, are forwarded for the use of the vail* 
way. The demand Is, however, greater than the .supply, and the 
Mining Company are making some efforts to test their capabilities 
to meet the demand. Some efforts were also made by Govern me at 
during the year under report to test the whole area of the Safcpoora 
fomn, and also to bore into the rock strata through the alluvial de ¬ 
posit of the Nerbudda Valley in the vicinity of the railway near 
Gadawar,a to prove the existence or otherwise of coal. The whole 
-seasoft’3 boring operations, however, unfortunately proved a failure 
• ffajk to the insufficiency of the boring plant and to the mL-smaii- 
mP t of the Superintendent of the works, 

, The trial borings on tills field in the neighbourhood of the 
Ullage ff Tipperpenfci were brought to a close in October 1S72 
- vu the Pansier of the Godavary River works to the Madras Go- 
'emmei,‘ Much of the season's work consisted iti attempts to 
race tb confines of the 12 feet seam struck last year iu one of the 
tore hob? but unfortunately little success attended the operations, 
he rod one boring breaking al the depth of 345 feet, am in the 
other feting with hard rock difficult to penetrate at 20$ fe|| 
wlthou^ouching the seam. But sufficient has been ascertained 
to enah the Engineer to estimate the capabilities of the whole 
field ^bout " a couple million of cubic yards of workable 
1 "The coal is said to. be of inferior quality, giving an average 
of $0 per cent, cash. The thorough testing of this field will now 
depend on the action of the Madras Government. 

The Province was visited by Mr, H. Bauson an, a skilled met allur* 
gist deputed to examine and report on the feasibility of establishing 
iron works in India, and the following is extracted from his prelimi¬ 
nary report:■—‘ f Hematite of Chanda, There arc two localities 
about live miles apart known as iiokaww At the eastern one 
there is a mass of dense red hematite ax^d magnetite more or less 
sil'eious forming an isolated hill which rises about 120 feet 
above the level of the surrounding country. The mass would 
probably yield from 300,000 to 500,000 tons without going be¬ 
low the surface, The second or western Lolmro is similar in 
diameter lint smaller in extent These ores are about 45 to 50 
miles from Chanda, and would become of great value in the event 
of iron making becoming general in India as they would be 
used for fettling puddling furnaces and for mixing with the 
poorer ores of other districts. "The brown hematite of the Nar¬ 
bada Yalley which is found in limestone about 25 miles north of 
Gadarwara is, as regards quality, about the best of the Indian 
ores that I have seen. If good coal were to be discovered by the 
boring at Gad ar war a that station would form a good site for an iron 
work* producing small bar and sheet-iron and similar high classed 
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The best native iron is made from ilie AfatWlda qre* at J 
i\r i$ probable that the manufacture will continue to flourish in this 
district as' the demand for native m:<de iron seems to continue even 
in districts that can be supplied with English and Swedish bars/' 
The prospects of large iron works being set tip at either or both 
these pi ac es do p en d s > m uch o n t h p fi nal i es ult oft ho e o a l o per a 
tions at ^Varova and Gad&nvara that it would be premature to 
speculate on the subject now* Since Mr. B&ncrmaa Ms Juft, coal 
has been reached at Warova, but that is all that can bo said 
at the present tame* the quality of the coal end its fitness for 
blast furnaces ana the like remain to be decided. At Gadarwa- 
ra the borings are still in progress, and some time will yet elapse 
before the extent and quality of the coal beds can bo reported on, 
Mamtfaeiures .—'There art* no manufactures peculiar to the Cen¬ 
tral Province* and no particular excellence can be assigned to 
the produce of any one of the industries practised there* except 
perhaps the tissue work of Burbanpoor aud the richly embroi¬ 
dered wearing apparel manufactured in parts of Nagpoor and 
Bhirodara, These command an extensive foreign (Indian) de¬ 
mand, in fact the weaving industry is tlie only one the outturn 
of which enters largely into the export traffic of the Province, 

It is not possible to offer any certain statistics at the extent of 
the weaving trade, practised as it is in a piecemeal fashion nil over 
the province. It is nevertheless the main local industry* and 
commands a large market notwithstanding the competition with 
Manchester goods and the disturbing fluctuations in the cotton 
market* The coarse made native doth will no doubt long 'con¬ 
tinue to be in general demand* owing to ha more durable 
qualities and also to the fact of its being manufactured in 
a form adapted for native wear. Of other manufactures, 
that of iron smelting and shaping tba material into the many 
forms of implements used in agriculture, &% is perhaps theuHxt 
most important, and is carried on in a rude primitive way 
in many places all over the Province, 


Burma, 


There is no report. The Province is rich in mineral wealth, 


Coorg. 


There are no mines in Coot*, The Coorg knives* some of 
which are highly finished and handsomely ornamented, are the 
only articles made in the country worthy of notice. In the 
village of Sirangal on the north-east frontier the shawls (Kun^ 
mnrbunfU) with an orua cental border which are worn by the 
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are m&nu fact n red. In North Coorg the coarsa cotton 
cloth worn by field labourers is made, and a fine description of cloth 
k woven in. small quantities nfc Kodliped. Manufacturing in¬ 
dustry has made little or no progress amongst the popuiauou, 
owing perhaps to tbo eice$sivti dsmf>hess djNjjp cllmaW ilurifxg 
the prevalence of the south-west monsoon especially* and almost 
every article used in the country has in consequence to be impor¬ 
ted. The workmanship of the village bai^pters and blacksmiths 
is of tho rudest description 

Mysore, 

■Mhics .—The principal metallic products of the Mysore 
Province are m iron-sand, gold-dust, emery-stones and 
small quartz crystals. In the Numljdroog Division iron ore is 
found in four talooks of the Baamlore, live talooks of the Ivolar 
nnd one taioolc of the Toomkoor District, Iron abounds in the 
Shi mega, Oknuingvi, Taiikere, Kachir, Hiriyu v } Hosdurga,, Chit- 
ehlro .vv and Buqjfhal talooks of the Nagr Division, as well as in 
the Mysore District of the Ash tag ram Division, There am £37 
fid called mines in the Provim and 1,359 furnaces for the manu¬ 
facture €}\ iron. During the year under report, 33^lP muunds 
of iron wore produced. The duty levied on the furnaces amoun¬ 
ted m the aggregate to 11s. St, 138Mb G, against Rs. 8,700-1-5 
in tho previous ymr. During the year 1872-73, two seers of 
gold wero obtained m the Iletmangla talook of the Kol&r District, 
where it is found in smalI quantities by washing the alluvial soil. 
Gold dust is also occasionally found in the washings caused by the 
moonsorm rains from the lUuuagiri Hill in the Huliyurdurga Ta- 
look of the Nundydfcoog Dick ion, Tho washers are said to realize 
about 4 annas worth of gold in a day’s washing. Granite, lateritu 
arid other descriptions of stone suitable for building aud other pur 
pose? are procured in abundance throughout the Province, 

Manufactures *—The total value of fche manufactures for the 
ytar is thus approximately shewn * 


pfe 

Cotton 

iqfcroa 

Paper 

Waofl 


Ka 

10 ,25,380 
] &HMZ 
^400 
WMO 
25M0 


Iron fM 

Br/ifig and coppor 
Building malerMs 
Oils 
Sugar 


ita 

143,600 
27 6jm 
20,500 
300,450 
lui),850 
6,025 


The foregoing alone do not to present all tli o manufactures 
pi' pie Province, tor tlie infonmitku procurable on the 
subject is Still defective. In nearly every part of JIvsore”, 
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Berar* 

: o!ioh /cloths are woven* The manufacture of raw siUcisean 

a corisulonble exfont in Kecgeri, Closepet, C harms- 
patiift Konkonballi, NelnvaangaK Ivobu, Malar, JXimigal and 
Hidiynrdurga. This branch of industry i# now in a depressed 
state owing to mortality among the silk-worms, 1 lie Mysore 
Bilk cl of 1 1 used by \ i a rive fen x a) a v \ i n to r \v o ve n w i t h 1 c o m - 

maucU 
and 

of blankets. Iron ami steel are largely manufactured in tCoraLa- 
gere, Muddaairi au^ Magndh Chanaapatna in tho .Bangalore 
District hixf long been noted for toy# avid wire used;for musical 
iustnnnents. At Fall) alii in the Ashtagmm Division, there has 
hv i for 12 years past a large sugar manufactory* Ba ngalore to 
noted for its woollen carpets and rugs, I hose miiiufucfined at the 
Central Jn il are of superior design and workmanships and are 
mostly seat to England to meet orders from that country. A rCicfot 
of excel lent workmanship in sandalwood and silver in the shape of 
boxes, cases, cups and saucers, &c f are made in some parts ot 
the fchimoga and Mysore Districts, and the brass and copper 
pottery of Maddagiri in the Toomkoor District is of much repute* 

Serai. 

Mines* —Mr. Bauerman examined the mineral deposits* The 
coahboring operations at Pisgaco were taken over by the 
Public Works Department at the beginning of 1^72-73* The 
curious salt lake of Jkonar in the .Buld.au all District was 
worked by Gov era meat, to enable the origin of the deposits 
to be thoroughly investigated and the value of the Jake iullf as cur¬ 
tained, The dwtity which it produces* consists oi a dose collec¬ 
tion of occular crystals between two compact surfaces* The mm- 
Much consists of the characteristic cubical crystalla of com- 

moil salt of huge size arranged mostly m pyramidieal terms on a 
compact mass of the common cl alia. These crystals are hM* 
Mwnufadwes ,—A purely agricultural province like Boron finds 
it more profitable to rake raw produce to pay lor imported manu¬ 
factures than to create r * trade by which it might export- Cot¬ 
ton cloths, mostly of the cruiser kinds* some stout carpets, and 
Some ck.aijarfVihs; or Indian saddles, are made within the Provin¬ 
ce. A little h ilk-weaving govs on; and the dyes are good at cer¬ 
tain places. At Oevv&lgat* near Buldangh* they forgo still of fair 
quality. Nagpore supplies fine cloths* Nearly all articles ol hir- 
uitujro or luxury coine Horn the West. 
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FOREIGN AND COASTING TRADE, 


Tiie Early Trade, 

The East India Company, though established in 1693, ok* 
ported only 4,520 totjs in 11 vessels to India, the South Ser. 
find China in 1680, From 1795*96 to 1834*65 the trade wa> 
ns follows 






In the subsequent thirty years, or in 1864-66, the trade reached 
Ue highest point in value, £123,813,004, In 1866-67, from a fait 
in the inflated price of cotton, it Blood at £95,440,109, and in 
1869*70, H readied the healthy level of £100,305,055- Since that 
year the value baa fluctuated, but the average may be taken a 6> for 
foreign commerce, a huodreilmimoes sterling annually, and for jfepnat* 
lug, i -weuty*five millions, or 125 millions iu ail. During the past 
two years the total value of the trade baa been below the normal 
average;-^ 



Ships. 

tons. 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Total 

i79+-i>5 ... 

179 

57,696 




1805-06 ... 

210 

82,814 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1818-14 ... 

222 

77,192 

2,266,668 

4,645,106 

6,911,774 

1823*24 — 

228 

87,524 

3,936,765 

6,279,833 

10,216,598 

1833*34 ... 

339 

124,160 

2,560,445 

5,552,034 

8,121,479 

1334-35 ... 

223 

J 120,635 

2,949,481 

‘4,590,902 

7,440,338 


i 











The Foreign Trade from 18 34 to 1874. 


YEABa* 

; TojAi ani> 

TkEAMUKE, 

Merchant! 
a ltd 

Tr£ifc3^tf. 

Imports/ 

Slsperts. 

vmm 

18#M7 

1887-38 

1833-33 

Annual Average 

1830-40 

1840- 41 

1841- 43 

1842- 43 

18^-41 

Annual AvemM 

1844- 45 

1845- 40 

184G-47 

1847-48 

l'848-40 

1 Annimt Average 

1340-50 

18 BO-51 

1851-52 

1853-53 

1853-54 

! Ammd Average sine* 1840^0 ... 

3854-55 

1855-5(i 

1855-57 

1857-88 

1858*50 

Ammnt Average 

•:wy-60 

1860-01 

mum 

188243 

im-u ... ■ ... ’ 

Annual Average ... 

mute 

is«5-or> 

1806-G7 

!8G74>3 

im-rn 

Annual Average 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1S7J-72 

1873-73 

1873-74 

Average 

i 

c,is(,i3a 
(5,928,312 
7,573,157 
7,(>72,era 
S^KIMS 
7,!>I3,'!53 
7,770,500 
10,202,193 
0,629,901 

11,548,895 

10,612,470 

10,453,592 

14,506,537 

11,683,433 

11.300,580 

10,671,007 

12,549,307 

12,209,375 
13,000,690 
16,370,597 
17,492,r,-l9 
10,902,240 
15,991,816 
15,351,339 
14,770,923 
25,244,782 
28,603,284 
31,098,065 
84,545,860 
38,852,542 
40,622,103 
34,170,393 
37,272,417 
43,141,351 
60.108,171 
41,062,967 

49,514,27 > 
56,156,529 
*6,207,332 
49,580,528 
51,148,098 
40,314,735 
16,863,327 
38,368.729 
42,067,660 
35,817,140 
38,386,143 
40,520,579 

£ 

8,188,163 

11,214.604 

13,504,117 

11.383.437 
IS 122(673 
H ,322,599 
11,337,269 

If, 822,069 

14.340.293 
13,767,621 
17,999,554 
14,382,501 

17,097,052 

17.644.701 
15,059,806 

14,733,435 
13,623,344 

16.995.543 

18.283.543 

18.706.438 
20,796,843 
20,519,863 
20,778,487 
20,017,125 
20,194,203 
23,640,444 
26,591,870 

28.278.474 

30.532.293 
25,847,471 
28,889,210 
34,000,154 
07,000,397 
48,970,786 
6«,805,"«4 
43,109,295 

69.471.701 

67.656.475 
60,202,177 
51,478,095 
64,457,745 

57.664.702 
53,513(728 
67,552,689 
64,661,639 
56,525,574 
£6,874,849 
57,825,675 

£. 

14,012,393 

’ 

21,077,274 
19,250,-00 
20,374,270 
18,639,552 
19.100,768 
24,024,202 
23,970,193 
24,8 L4,GIG 
31,012,030 
24,706,154 
82,203,689 
29,423,139 
27,905,892 
i 25,309,448 

31,177,551 
29,2'4,023 

38,000,801 
38,122,108 
36,778,052 
95,868,104 
34.965,180 
48,835,220 
55,20l),lG3 
69,871,539 
(15,077,948 
52,700,013 
09,511,313 
68,200,947 
74,272,814 
92,1 J 2,130 
117,004,055 
84,232,263 

118,986,060 
123,813,004 
95,440,109 
101,030,621 
) 03,603,8-11 
100,979,487 
ll>0,395,055 
0ti,4r,3I9 
107,310,499 
92,3*2,720 
95,360,992 
05,045,917 























13111 i IBS I IBS I i 



Foreign-, Tradi* 


Merclxiadiss and Treasure since 1850-51 


rfe |he following:— 


Y oo-ra. 


Average 


Average 


t&GT-GS 

1S68-G9 

Annual Average 

1^70 

137<W?t 

im72 

1 * 72-73 

1873-74 
Amiml 


Merchandise. 

Treasure, 

:. : '.'! '■'■ J *. • •:': 

Imports 

Exports, 

(Kffl 

Imjferts. 

ij&lorfcs. 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

iii?B8,7ast 

13,240,490 

10,070,863 

11,123,660 

IS, 164,139 
10,370,247 
20,4(14,632 
10,205130 
18,907,222 : 

8,su,sor, 

5,07.2,057 
(BS 3 V,875 
4,071,953 
3,074,259 

um\m 

um^m 

12,743,67 J 

11,517,01)5 

10,346,076 i 

4,519,OS9 

761,1 H 

■M \mu 
] t,lM.597 
15,277,029 

24,205,140 

23,038,250 
25,358,4 51 
27,436,030 
20,862,871 
27,960,206 

14,801,288 
14,413,897 
15, HI 5,436 
43,817,<171 
Ml,350,98.4 

€01,176 

1,256,426 

822,m 

€60,427 

920,007 

17,SSl,8S6 

26,731,163 

14,140,891 

855,095 

23,405,710 

23,320,482 

22,033,084 

3£,370,60e5 
30,817,040 
47,839,645 
08,606,449 ! 
68,027,018 I 

10,077$* 
U.951,00 5 
28,603,957 ' 
23,t>i;2,5Hl 
21,303,352 

1,119,549 

628,8 m 

U 11*140 
1,270,435 
1,4 44*775 

27,145^ 

28,150,023 

24,748,630 

50,150,050 

18,003,792 

1,135,861 


20,500,223 

30,669,281 

37,903.560 

36,090,142 

68,401423 

17,720,012 

4^66^478 

53,062,165 

98.557,301 
U'598,051 
11,057,968 
16,155,954 

2,165,352 

2,473,165 

1,041,334 

1,395,580 

31,0^955 

55,862,871 

17,617,777 

1,801,831 

32,027,520 
8S.tl3.9n fi 
31,583,747 
31,260/41 
83,898, m 

52,471,575 

55,831,826 

63,185,547 

85,227,493 

54,960,778 

13,055,807 

6,444,523 

11,573,813 

4,566,685 

5,792,5754 

1.042,353 

2,220,704 

1,476,002 

1,298,079 
1,914,071 

32,255,872 

56,^35,444 

8,261,712 

1,590,272 























Gold and 'Silver . 


md and Silver Imported from a id Exported to Foreign Cmn 
trm at Paris in British India m muk year from 1834-35 to 1873 74. 


^SL 


i .H34-3S 
[835-3fi 

tSs^sr 

IS37-38 
IB3S-39 
A nm&l Average 
1S3D-4U 
1810-41 
1841-43. 

1843-43 
1843H4 

*844-45 
1345-46 


134647 

n-l-r-4S 

1B43-19 
.dri&ual 
1843-fitt 
1330-5 L 
1851^3 

1852- 53 - ... 

1853- 64 


I85i 55 
185G-S6 
1855 67 
1857-58 
1853-69 
jt »».■«« Mw<wr 
1360-CO 
1800-61 
18(11-62 
1862-68 
1883-64 
Amwa! Avittii/e 
1864-66 
1*05-6.6 

138Mi (11 

Months) ... 
18157-OS 
1863-6!) 

Aniiftfii Average 
1869-70 
isru-Ti 

1871- 70 

1872- 73 
1673-74 
AnmalAttixage 


Ixm m. 


Gold. 


SiMftc. 


£ 

1,970,370 
2,209,589 
2,036,057 
2,(140,031 
3,010,890 
2,374,027 
1,945,263 
1,786,253 
2,189,3.'2 
3,062,468 
4,370,403 
2. j90,740 
4,319.441 
2,(594,174 


£ 

662,839 

1,043,778 

1,401,743 

1,150,048 
1,150,310 
1,333,778 
1,341.106 
1,075.708 
1,214,690 
883,721 
2,508,338 
2,176,402 
2,830,(184 
4,437,830 


4,238,037 
4,242,441 
5,100,432 
6,981,566 
85325,412 
0,905,578 
9,S 73,032 
0,379,564 

4,581,472 
4,775,924 
0,176,976 
6,106,460 
0,090,299 
2,735,975 
3,573,778 
2.(122,371 
1,648.807, 
3,261,8-1(1 


£ 

2,087,082 

923,185 

2,788,628 

3,233,792 
2,050,498 
3,7l8,2S(i 
0,490.227 
8.770,643 
8,573,288 
],145,U7 

8,792,783 

12,387.095 

12,985,832 

8,379,602 

8,708,136 

12,064,926 

6,434,036 

9,761,645 

18,627,401 

14,037,169 

1I,1H5,@0 

11,488,329 

20,184,407 

8,665,432 
6,999,45(1 
9,076,970 
11,461,317 
8,261,406 
”662,237 
8,(i07.525 
1,934,214 
4,143,725 
6,002,422 


Total. 


1,976,570 
2,209,580 
2,036,C5J 
2,640,931 
8,010,890 
2,374,627 
1,946,268 
1,786,253 
2,189(312 
3,5(!2,4SE 
4,870,403 
2,590,7 40 
4,312,441 
2,694,174 


2 930,92! 

I, 970,963 
4,200,376 
3,203,576 
5,395,340 
8,811,803; 
5,952,058 
0,S31,333 
4,8411,361 
4,787,978 
2,037,359 

II, 301,146 
14,4)8,507 
15.815,416 
12,817,031 
11.275,039 
16,353,968 
1(',077,077 
14.961,1)77 

.907 

22,962.581 

17,(01,5)3 

21,363,352 

26,557,301 

13,336,094 
11,775,874 
15,155,934 
17,617,777 
13,954,707 
6,448,212 
11,531,81)3 
4,556,585 
5,792.531 
8,206,668 


Exports. 


Gold. 


Si Ivor 


£ 

200,060 
113,373 
263,%‘i 
840,: 28. 
347,950 

269,3 70 
470,273 
806,4.65 
615,0(1 1 
415,7f!ii 
2,945,814 
502,686 
3,1 i)(i,83D 
815,(130 


£ 

am 

9.902 

5V0U 

42,655 
2,916 
71,105 
168)805 i 
17,265 
60,301 
1S1.431 
2 ,108 
6.1,768 
47,011 
30,886 
59,243 
3,803 
0,872 
6,007 
33,410 
27,100 
16,940 
30,068 
64?;418 

730,146 

160.457 
■7,024 

821,342 

98,282 

600.458 
8,434 

79,000 

268,169 

190,469 


£ 

71)8,633 
1,416,376 
2,434,724 

063,185 
539,27(1 
817,5123 
888,203 
1,464,899 
939,897 
1,116,537 

698.4 IS 
1,164,448 
71)6,364 
(Wi,35i 
859,227 
921,303 
1,11.6,627 
0(5,(169 
1,077,244 
!,240,45i 
1,004.154 
1,400,52'." 
1,515,734 

1,692,361 

1,4 (5,486 
1,377,056 
1/18(02)2 
946,964 
1,720.313 
1,487 
1,219,970 
1,647,901 
1,404,151 


Total. 


£ 

2(1,900 
111’., SIS 
260,983 
340,328 
34-7,850 
800,370 
470,276 
$66,485 
515,064 
415,796 
1,045,814 
562,086 
1,to«,639 
8.15,986 


714,728 

1,425,086 

3.537.554 
1,329,22- 
1,004,740 

511,260 
919,088 
1,0.71,0(te 
1,482,104 
1,000,256 
1,2lI0,9‘!‘- 
60.I.E26 
1,249,236 
.813,395 
662,236 
918,472 
92f;,ir,( 
3,116,41 IS 
OS1.OM0 
1,110,'15-1 

1.267.554 
1 : 02/,194 
l,4(4,59i 
2,104,151 

2,431,501 
1,671,94 4 
1,395,68C 
1,Ho l ,564 
1,044.641 
2,22f,70( 

: ,495,64/ 
1,2oa,C-7V 
1,914,07 
1,694,621 



























: * ' ;V 

- v*K‘-| V,",--• r 1 y .'*• v.,»^ ’• !yfey!j *'/'• ^i^j^Vy*/»'| • v* ' ’ 


Foreign Tr ade^Bt ngah 


<SL 


The following ipies show tfco foreign Trade of each Province from 

1834 35 to 1872 - 73 . 

Foreign Trade of Each Province. 



3834-95 

■ '* 

1835-36 


11336-3 r 

... 

1837-88 

... 

1838 39 

... 


... 

1839-40 

... 

1840-41 

... 

1841-42 

... 

1812-48 

... 

1843-44 

... 

Ar.tfagt 


1844-45 

... 

1345-46 

... 

101647 

... 

1847-48 

... 

184M9 

... 



1349-50 


1850-51 

... 

;801-53 

"■ 

1853-53 

... 

1853-54 

... 

A nerage 

V* 

, 1354-55 

... 

1853-66 


1 1356-57 

... 

1857-53 


1858-59 


Annual Average 

.. 

7850-00 

... 

moo-si 

... 

1861452 


1 1302-03 

... 

1863-64 

... 

Ad wurl Average. 

.« , 

1864 05 

... 

1065-66 

.r- 

i 886-67 (11 montl 

>»)•■■ 

1867-63 

... 

1868-09 

t «. 

4nn«fif Arrrag* 

... 

1869-70 

... 

1870*71 

... 

1ST 1-7-2 

... 

IS 72-73 



£ 

% 170,SO l 
? t r»s,a9ft 
2 f 4(kVJ0i> 
2,632,162 

6,8* 1,591 
4>W 55 
4,262,910 
S,5H 6,180 
4,474,473 

6,930,990 

6,232,817 

6,313,443 

4,671,361 

4,356,01* 

6,101,466 
6,243.170 
6,116,201 
7,087,407 
4,998,673 
69,073,300 
6,830,664 
6,599/1 m 

7,868, m* 

7,743J12 
7,774,291 
10,696,100 
8,114,498 
12,947,119 
12,02^03* 
10,230,394 
10,941,961 
10,243,680 
11,136,758 
10*757,980 
12,377,477 
13,408,715 
17,607,^)3 
16,9^4,762 
14,197,337 
14830,439 
17,056,268 
16,739,815 
15,^,990 


£ 

646,225 
637,169 
013*527 
1,018,880 
1,219,081 
842,767 
1,220,787 
018,80S 
989,018 
1,018,712 
1,752,376 

hmm 

iMum 

981,000 


747,223 

1,414,000 
3,214,086 
1,21 U 866 
1,889,484 
2,306.47n 
3,«,0s7 
*085,9*0 
2,088,108 
646,124 
5,470,^5-1 
0,428,573 
7.188,211 

e,5$o;:;;i 

5,000,017 

7,770,479 

4,076,964 
4,787/® 
4336,530 
4,090,S^i 
7,032,284 
8322,847 
0,180,653 
4,91®*®* 
4390329 
6,i: 4(1,047 


Merchant. 


1,530,448 

4,001305 

ismm 


£ 

4,092,044 
5,537,207 
6,088,211 
6,765376 
6,791,621 
5,974,010 
6,800^6 
0,060,000 
8,980384 
736JM30 
9391,110 
8,036,443 
9,822,19T 
9315,670 

9*334303 

7366357 

9 s 03S,B64 

9J74.697 

10,148,030 

9,097,528 

10,423371 

w t 7$$m 

10,133,304 
30,228,270 
10355301 


12,9 U,5 42 
13374,132 
14,40,040 
12302,284 
3 2,504,490 

13 ,m$ft 
19355,601 
I5;i6933B 
WM0,22l 

J4,494,299 
17.759,175 
10,321388 
163B5,Ej 79 
19373301 
2O3»0 r 943 
18,929,661 
203HJ4S 
22330370 
27327,730 
24,619,750 


w 

101310 

340,494 

m f m 
117333 

200,017 
146,2(4 
159,155 
72,934 
105,795 
i 52821 
396,543 
267379 
m 405 

mpn 

780,873 

530395 

276,329 


470.075 

467,013 

mm 

8B1368 
112,586 
629,425 
205,249 
85,892 
264,934 
095,280 
457,747 


468,364 

688,544 

401,159 

256,321 

875,093 

804,277 


439,375 
647,374 
] Sfi.073 
616,.'64 
221,594 
76,980 

















Bo m ban an d Sindh , 



Teari* 


Jt-omha v rsa-rinso sin ora. 

Import*. 


XI e-i-t! - 

diflei* 

| Ttotumre, 

ilprohurj 

dlsa. 

Troofi^i'0, 




£ 

j: 

JS. 

£ 1 

691 to 



1.708 63 ft 

i.0BU,&o 

Jt r ft 1^309 

80S 

tel to 

... 

..4 -M 

2 , 100.1011 

1.041* HO 

4, 44 ,T -7 

19 981 

1ft Hj >,7 

Xl 


' i,!or,id-; 

l,)347.«8i 

&*0,171 

to 

) ftiT 


Ml 

J , to m is? 

1409.675 

s) on.ioi: 


l«43 3ft 

' ■ 

i‘i 

1,901* U* 

1.069.75* 

3,002,6(10 

9JAW9 

dimuo? A Mtwj4 

.■« 

■« 

1,996 1to 

im.rn 

4,04:1,012 


is 39 4n 

1AB 1 ‘ * 


i,&to $-!7 



j 144,009 f 

1440-41 

,,, 

Mi 

5,403 252 

?9$990 

-Mto.toO 

i 

18-fl isf 


Mi *•< 

2,847.13; H 

784 1*7 

4318.201 

nA.iris , 

■ 

... 

Ml 

6.197 t T,i7 

l.ri&ie? 

4,388 :i97 

317 

134$ 44 


■« 

3,691 to L 


6,15^.712 


.AftffJtirt-Arcrqp 


iM 

£,£01*643 

Uto,m 

4,548,113 

.221,141 j 

! 1814 -IS 


Mi M- 


1 932 i45 

0,126,5*3 

HU.HI : " 

134 m 4« 

... 

F.i 

OtfKWitow 

1.032,045 

0,8i 

4ft:U#5 

13AM7 

Mi 

..4 

2.701,4!" 

1.456.494 

4,'H >4 h97 

£lfyr V9 - 

1547 48 

Mi 

iM ,4, 

2,940 13 91 

I.H04.015 

4J)73,244 

3011.704 

im 4i> 

**« 

M- 

».(no. ;■ 8 

» 6 72,090 

3,0*7.47^ 

VjfHOJtl 

Av&QQfi 

i,i 

in ipt 

0,003*971 

1,707,0m 

0.333*-? to 

58o;oto i 

Ig43109 


-Pi ,.P 

4 tlQfW 

S.lWf.0 

6,891*370 

•44 4 408 

mu./ f i 

M4 

. p 

* m 764 

! ji&VS 5 

K.ftftsi 6IS 

10 H19 

. tfjjMia 

,.* 


*,m Afc8 

?*4*:9o 

7 .to, 4 7 a 

40^732 

jSO3-03 

Mi 


+.m ftvt; 

s&tetf 

7 


itoa-M 

<•* 

M. 


3< 100.400 

7,193,517 

823. 720 


p.i 

Mi 

4.326 539 

2,587.993 

7 t 0iV ' 

526,038 

IBjlioi 

,.4 

■Pi iil 

5.0*8 m 

U^fe 

fi 724.020 

SW.3M 

LB65 to 


■ ii 

4,730.419 

4,98* 917 

8 Ito.flvO ‘ 

117,978 

I35P^-7 


,.i 

5 0 IT 

68+7.837 

3fJ,ll9l 4Hvi 

OUSto 

1307-63 


.M 

Ii 147,000 

7.4(54 Ml 

11,025,96-1 

607.48U S 

18&8*53 



0.toi#.O4„ 

0410,881 


41 u^®tei 

4rtnil:4 Aw&gt 

I.i 

4„ 

8,000,227 

075,678 

9 970,734 ; 

404,810 

' 1 Bfl fift 

.M 

. i > 


7,024390 


355,3I>H 

imw 

t'i 


9 448. 210 


J7.15i^fi48 i 

4n,-nt8 

'Kol «J 

. . , , 


i*,4ffB m* 

0 187 Tn7 


427 07 i 

4SA-J-1X3 

M, 

■ Hi •“ 

10 I07i(>44 

l&fU&SiL0 

7«,S41.838 

531.SIM 

1863 

M. 

... 

14,270.900 

1.4100,400 

33*aS0,7fi9 : 

104,965 

J ^njiynj .4(^5^ 

iii 

*>. 


1Ui.10.30G 

I 

44.1a 00 

1364 60 

M. 

ti( 

i 


40 522,077 1 

] t 0to’o24 

]£B&60 

Mi 

„,p ... 

UAiift.7W 

1 <1118390 

to,743J7fi 

1.12 2 

1HB&H7 

rfm 

ii 

12 49r.S9. r - 

0,257toSo 

3O r ?00*SI7 

1,220,148 

l«R7 64 

Mi 

4,. ,„ . 

n 189.396 

e m.i,Vb 

sri*»mtar4> 

J,)42Js7 

1868^9 

*« 

i.i 

h.jom i 

0,047^72 


039^97 j 

jin« if ol jU'P'vtj/e 

ip* 

• HI 

13. 90S ,4 Pie 

10.170,271 

871 

1,000,100 \ 

isns^o 



]&4i5jtt*a 


?fl*Wl !ffi| 

57S,3:8 l 

i97d- 71 

ll( 


H.790 55 i 

5310,387 

25 CSt.lrift 

1,40’; . 9 it) 

1*71-72 



10,8*3 137 

4801.114 

to,"61.13‘7 

947 OH 

isrkrs 

Mi 

... 

io* m> su 

2,769,450 

20/i,87,^> 

tf30 t 5 ip 



y i 


Yoju, XV1U. 







































Foreign Freda — Madras, Burma* 


( SI. 
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Trade of each Province for thru yews. 

Foreign and ftarting trade from 1371-72 to 1873-74. 
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Traih of each Province 
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for three years. 

Total Value of Imports (Exdudmg Treasure) in each Month. 
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Mfal Value 0 / Total Imports and Exports of Merdta Site and Treasure from and lo tack Foreign Country 

in the tires Official Years to 1372*73, 
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1*6*39$ 

#712,251 


34,14.T+7 
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6,^0,093 j 

3*64,7263 

! 

45,56,10^1 

4,55,65, £50; 

26,61,71,1041 

—- * * 1 


Imports f; un each Foreign (Imintrij. 



















































xeal Yaim of Total Imports and Exports of Merchandise and Treasure from and to each Foreign Cotmiry %n 

the three OjHciai Years to 187 2'1'd .—{Co a t i aued.) 


... 1 




KNOUTS. 





, - _. 


18*0-71. 


1S71 72, 

18J2»73. 


M&rcb&n- 

diae* 

XTOi-nte, 

Tow. 

4lerc.tie.n- 

di&a. 

Treasure 

Total 

re ban- 
tiiwe. 1 

Treason, 

Total 

EDKfTFE AS 1> WEST WARD¬ 
ED F.OPH— 

Be. 

Ha, 

Us. 

B&. 

Rz, 

Es. 

K&j. 

23,22.79,308 
43 *?i} r $7Z 

fia. 

Rs. 

IT dtea Emfrdani ,,, 
t.’ues: (trade Ueiog Eiueftsan) 

36,1 MW 
IS 2ft <M 

J 1,70,68.735 

82,03,39,831 ■ 

32,73.52,776 

7,80.4$* 

J 15,03072 

33,02.96^10 J 

!; 

23,68 03,3 BO 

Fffttitfi „ ,,, ‘ 

3,00.40 .is 

80,000 

2/r 2S 181 

4,17, *5,008 

6,425 

4,17,82,334 

2.67ty,7;^ 


2,67,29 im 

Gflimiiny 

25.WJ li 

255U.310 

35.55.878 

36,55.373 

19,S4,529 


19 84.589 

SleilU<MTkn*fcn Porta 

li41S3J& 

, 

1,42.08,184 

2,23,01.2 ft 


23.01. "J48 

2,15,3 2,225 


2.15,81 225 

0;hrr Oouairtaa in Earopa „. 

AMLETLiCA — 




jpg.950 

. 

y^78 s 30j 

39^36,576 


89,30,57.0 

Atiientti 

3#7,S£4fr 


2,47.92.402 

2,31.04.016 


3.31,01,916 



2/i*.59,2S 2 

Want ludift 'jdanda , h „ 

AFftlCA ANli e aSTWAT iD— 


- ; 

1J/2J.499 



12,®5 t i09 

19,05.85: 


13.85 t &51 

A Sata acd gc indent Coasts . .. 

20.ee.5U 

€0.000 

2».4&5JS 

25.72. m 


25 72.170 

32.99.313 

| rr . 

S3.93 fl3 

Mauritian 

ei94 T m 


82.8 ti 25 

53,97905 

■ iO.S3.600 

64. SO, 9G 

9^0.038 

i.no r ooo 


Bourbon ** ^ 

ASIA — 

lf.T4.e54 

«”*• 

Is,74,658 

9,48.480 

..... 

& 43,486 

fl. 35,941 


fulfil 

Bed Sea lM 

25,2®. 426 

1.07*025 

M 36.651 

25.10,004 

00.050 

3f.00.OM 

S3 78.373 


25. S9,7u$ 

Aden 

34,22.131 

18 4M 

24-;.35£Sl 

ttmm 

7 89.076 
15UM.3S0 

"8 *176$ 

34,27,0*9 

5 iMu 

34 7 S 046 

PettiftU Oiu f 

1,30,44 M2 

12,i/).07y 

M3.59 m 

1,2 H 5 S 978 

1,88.63,250 

1,18,10 036: 


1,34.08 406 

(4.&UIE£Anf* & st. d iS ek rtin 


j 2,1 «>; 

3 35,701 

' S.&f.fcS7 


2 06,137 

3.58, 3t 

S92i 

3.84.05!^ 

Lfi^cadUe find H&lrilife Mn.rd* 

3 39^4 

SL80.07* 

sm m 


3,8*4^ 

8(15.675 


0] 0,675 

fallen ... 

1,31,68 e?« 

30.37.400 

1,63,09 ,r>7& 

1,33,75^53 

fftOS.Spi 

2 + 04 p 78#73 

1,51,42,053 

78,^.000 

S,8j 59-58 

String Settlements 

1,55,44,171 

%M. m 

1,60 2**097 

3.t7 2 " t ji2 

8,18.803 


1.8U 21,737 

14,79,01$ 


China, 

12,32.'t n&6 

55414 

13,3$ 27,310 

liWJKSSl 

13,43,360 

13,94 42.231 

12. 73.9B3 

12J7/1SS 

22,25 91. IS 

Other Countries Jr. Asia 

AUST-EALJ.i^ 

MHOl* 

$5/20 


9,15.803 

- " 

0,15.232 

U, 7 0,320 

OTjSlO 

12.47,630 

AufiAn:' 1 a* iaclndic£ MewSoctb 

1 

■ > 7,03 270 









Wfttes. 0 «.ct3 W. Australia, 

Ti Aim tuia an ti If aw Zeaj t s: d . 


7,2',770 

10.44,094 


]0 v HfrS3 

10,87/m 


10,97^75; 

\* 

Total 

| &5.33,18 >52 

5,2*07,043 

57,65,35^8 , 

63.13,53,471- 

1,47,69,025 

64,3£, 10,32)3 

65t? 5 74,85s; 


66,5 .,55,7 4->; 


<SL 




'fcfunerfxiStMojf tpw o ? 























































Custams Rrvmue* 

Customs BeTomie of eaok Pnmoce, 
r Account of $K$ Grow dmo >*nt of Import Doty cAlerUJ on 
Art ole r U alt the l »r tv of British Lot it, in the Mouth, oj Si arch 
1873-74. end in the f'Mvit. Months enduy 31 st March 1.873-74,; com- 
pared with the cor responding permit of the years 1871-73 auA 
1872-73, 


Twelve Month ond mg 31 at March. 


1871-72, 


i m 

p^“ 9hary ^!: j ^ 

Ai-m*, »:uitiou. and M1Utu-ty Sttfrfrs ■ t>9,4fc t 

\ p-CSIOt UlCCItl- i 
) , guishable. i 


Asphalto 

BnacU mid Fillw Pearl* 
C^inot-w&re,* 

Candle of all kinds 
Carriages ... 

Clerk H, Watctios, and 

luMSpUltl 

Goflfoo 

Corals, Real ... 

Corks ... 

Cotton GoorK,. 

Dnigsand medicines ... 

Dyeing and (Julmuing Materials 
Firework* 

Fta, ^ of—... 

Fruits nasi ’Vogoiikklok ... 

(jlftss and Qlayy-waro 

Gums 

Or. .-corns not otborwfoo tWvHwd 
mim and Skip* 

Inatrtnuonta, Musical 
Ivory and Iwr,-v.are 
Jowrllory ami plate 
Gcs^hov, and Maunlactures of— 

Lucifer MatchO* s ■» r „ 

Mats. Floor-r.iii trinyfClmifti of all sortH 
Metals ttad Mjmttiac turns of— 

N'itval bLoro3 ,.. 

biw 

On and tHoor-dotli 
flint.., C-Iowa, Paintor*’ Materials... 

i'tietn^phieAppnmtai) and Material* 

Pci wlam and Kiirtbon-w:i.ro 

Provisions and Stores 

ft nil way Materials 

Ufd&ita and <Sjmos 

8aU 

beads 

Shells 


Carried over 


1&.73I 

2- h Hp;i 

12,181 

20,075 
12,352 
41 T J7* 

I 9 t OCH6 
8*^6,843 
1,77,40s 
98,533 
22,974 
19,687 

1,>4,175 

ium 
H f 9lT 
20,031 
21,312 
115,-171 
29.322 
64;*18 
23 , 64,462 
31,851 
3,082 
13 , 62.220 
47,055 
45.676 
2,006 
97,497 
23,615 
6,140 
53,063 
2,14,775 
76,059 
13.023 
2,47,93,755 
7,000 
23,823 


1872-73. 


... 3,03 ,13.326 


4.47.040 

74,472 

J,9H7 

79,537 

14,613 
58,921 
12,304 

30,010 
11388 
81 93,343 
2.34,187 
J,43,122 
25,076 
20,300 

2M,m 

1 , 32,973 

76,550 

2 : 475 

24,450 

21,705 

32,209 
73,449 
26,10,678 
40,329 
4.13; 
9,901147 
38,730 
W$ 75 
3,702 
3,10,008 

$M30 

6.4SI 

65,609 

2,32,! S0 

2 , 53 , 03.246 

16,074 

22,698 


1873-74. 


t 

00,950 

2,<K& 

82,632 

13,142 

»r>,699 

10,403 

18,086 
8,775 
£,;» 
10,125 
84,25,104 
2.0 2,1 i 74 
1,07,748 
34,02^ 
31,991 
2,78,459 
1 ? ;;S,789 
J ,00,421 
8.317 
29,331 
2d, 953 
1,39,566 
34,562 
63,830 
20,68,878 
29,067 
3,770 


47,02(1 

51.339 


80.174 
25,433 
43-"9 
71,780 
240,750 
J.28.57-1 
2(> t 771 
2,48,39,205 
13,860 
21,005 


3,96,95,103 I 8^0,288 

































mpori md Export Duty of the Provincial Porto* 


of the (trow Amount of Ir,iport and Export Duty call 
:mM o?i each Article at alt the Ports of British ludm w tte 
Twelve Months ending Hit Jfahk 1873-74, compared with the yearn 
Wn-72 and 187^7$ 


Imports. 

Twelve Months ending ‘list March. 

IS7i-72. 

1,972-73. 

1873-74. 

Brought forward ,.,- 

Silk, ana Manufactures 

Seap 

Bpc :; 

.'Stationery., other than^aper 

Sugar and Sngar-^andy, .. ; 

T*& 

Tobacco, and Articles used in the con¬ 
sumption of— 

Tjys and Requisites for ah Games , 
Umbrellas ..* t* 1 

Woollen Goode 

All other Articles 

Ka< 

Bp 2,13,32(5 

eptym 

113,297 

}$i T m 

ir^m 

bM,zw 

1 47 pot: 

88,143 
32,4111 
93,002 
2,59,751 
19,830 1 

Hft 

TMP$% 

17,463 

1,72,970 

41,941 

3 r B0,9d9 

75,917 

43,984 

1,00,931 

3,58,754 

27,016 

Bo. 

8,18,552 

9,747 

1,21,092 

43,253 

4,14,751 

1,33,685 

77,273 

37,584 

68,127 

3,32,097 

20,753 

^ . l Including Salt 

Gran “ r ° W - 1 Excluding Salt* ... 

4,12,93,549 
i ,64,98,793 

■4,17,71,021. 

1,61.07,775 

4,16,17,107 

1,67.57,902 

Sejaue qp &ach PiiuviHC^ lif the Aboviu u-ranji 'tOTALs, I^oluxhnq Salt, 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Stud 

Madras 

British Burma 

its. 

3,26,61,369 

60,44,409 

2,46,218- 

16,28.068 

7,11,485 

Rn. 

3,31,77,162 
57,0 8,*79 
2,31,346 
16,76,300 
9,17,784 

Rsl 

3,23,49. I'M 
62,88,793 
2,34,409 
17,77,53;, 
9,67,HI 

Total ... 

4,1^91,549 

4,17,71,021 

4,16,17^157. 

EXPORTS. 

Cotton Goods... 

Grain and PuLso 

Hides and Skim (Tanned) 

Indigo 

bac 

Oil a 

Sosds .**. 

Spiccc 

AU other Article s 

Re* ■ 
1,18,996 
49,42,180 
1,53,983 
4.71,954 
1,11,993 
1,35,830 
8,0,460 
91;H5 
19,761 

1U 

ipurns 
64,64,733 
2,08,583 
4,72,998 
81,764 
3,07,092 
A 71,717 
51,092 
20,897 

iU. 

1,57,070 

54,3^376 

4,72,902 

3,03,3^. 

85.565 

7,26,0 J1 
71,035 
16,233 

Grand Total 

63,93,727 

80,09,939 

72,66,413 1 

Shaba or Each Vmvmcm 1 $ the Above. 

ChvAND TOTALS- 

Bengal 

BeinWy 

Sind 

Madras 

British Burma •• .** ... 

.I.. 

25,20,583 

4,51,950 

‘2,44,924 

2 2,06,623 
23,89,041 

Rs. 

27,57,365 

2.04,060 

35,86,469 

Ra. 

21,88,403 

4,10,830 

3,40,460 

18,63,59 V 
31,48,035 

Total ,. t ... 

68,93 J27 

80,09,639 

72,56,41 d 


* In the Financial Accounts the duty collected on Salt h tsotwad under 
and not under u On stems P 

VcvJmiL 3J 






















































Bullia Work*. 


Ciii^PTKit V. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Organisation. 

Tut l^rtmeht of Public Works for all India, winch in 
consisted o! 535 Liighioprs besides sxrbv>rdismtt? establishments, 
arid iti J uimary I8<id ot 7&8 engineers, stood on 1st J uly 1WT4 at 
a strength oi us follows, in eluding officers on leave:— 

Jieturn oj / J . W* D. hstabli.shnmt oj Engineers including Mud - 
rm mid Bombay* * 


r 


Matiraf 

JEto.nl b fey 
! Bengal 

i D?b Irrigation 
, N- W, Frcurtucf* .,. 

Dft< Irrigation 

■ Punjab 

; Bo. I negation 

■\UliUivy Work a 
\daam 
Oudh.,, 

0 0 j: Sr it J Pro vi ncti H *, 
OntraJ India 
Bajpo^tana 
Mjmvc 
Hyderabad 

Butina. and Fort Blair 
lUiloaya 




K&UGutrra. 

Ansi stun t* 

3 

EH 

05 

3G 

101 

•m 

33 

97 

M 

54 

m 

n 

40 

77 

GO 

3f> 

00 

m 

39 

77 

20 

n 

42 

. fo¬ 

43 

75 

rt 

04 

111 

3 i 

4 

7 

5 J 

10 

15 

H 

10 

30 

10 

0 

lti 

a 

7 

10 

9 

U 

23 

9 

5 

1*1 

31 

13 

24 ; 


313 

1£N> 


Chief Engineers 

Supe rinto fid in g En gni oars 

Cbiof Engineers 

Stt |h>' v Intend! ng jjJn gj noors 


J Motiraa 
( Bombay* 
j, Mndrati 
( Bombay 


Total 

J +1*1 
1 + H I 

* 7 3 + 2 

2 + 2+2 

4 + fi + 5 
17+15 + 1G 

Grand Total 


1,0M 

3 

3 

11 

€ 

U 

4S 


U72 


The. Department is dividM into bur parts under a Secretary 
ti»e Goveniineut of India, or, besides'’the division of Public 
Wrtdts proper, those of Irrigation, Military Works and Kail- 
ways. 





































( i. ( 

SxfienditarQf Ordinal'*/ and llM raor dinar if * 


ExpDnditim. 


<§L 


Ordinary mib1i« works are construct*! from current revenua _ 
AstinorcUnarv or reimxUierlvo works from ’oiuis or surplus 
cash balances Besid® these from 1871-72 Mm Provincial Go¬ 
vernment# bad assum'd to them imperial revenue to meet pertain 
heads of focal expenditure and among these *»eh public woiks, 
as roads and civil building on winch they spent £ ,4, ; v> p m 
that year, £1,668,828 in 1872-"'8 and £l,870,9o0 in lSto~i *• 

The expenditure on Public Works from imperiid funds by tlio 
Department, io England .and India, has been us follows «»•«> 
lSti2-63;-~ 


1832-63 
] SUI3-(J-t 
1864-65 
i mfm 

I85G*67 (Mwm 
im-m 
im-m 
IMMO 

wo -71 

1371-72 
187-2-73 

1873- 74 Regular 

1874- 75 Budget do. 


), - 


Qrjfcutoy, 
trim liovo¬ 


ir 

&,3 74,883 

->.! 

J5,05»,0t»t 

r h m%m 

n,m,m 

dM'2,m 

4 y 2l^(U6 

e..S 82 ,Of Id 
^j05 r 0Q0 


Rxtraovdi- 
nary, from 
hmns. 


802,482 

i^rojp 

2,593,814 

J,lt>7 T BiO 

l t mA74 

2,184,570 

3,541,000 

4 ? 5^,000 


Total - 


£ 

4503,202 

5,1 ir>,m 
F>. 053,004 

8.002*748 

7,246,051 

5,441,4 

WMJi 

4509,811 

ibffiSS/ICO 

7,058,000 


Tn 1873-74- the ordinary public works expenditure was thus 
divided; military ivories £1/14-0,70(1; otlier services, including 
civil build mgs and miscellaneous works, ^ 0^00 5 agrienkqrrd 
works, including embankments and irrigation works, £ 8 - 0,000 ; 
the Wavm-a collier 7 £22,300 ; Cuopo/s Hill College £40 000 
furlough allowances, £ 47 , 000 . Besides this *turn of £2,38^,000 
expended directly from hnpenal funds, £l # 870*j$5Q wts speut 
u bo n pub! i o w o vfc s f ro m pro vine ia 3 revenue s, m ak i n g £ 4 ,2 52,05 O 
in alb besides an expenditure of £2>l2S,jf9o6 from local revenues. 
Thus- the giand total expenditure on public works from ordinary 
revenues and receipt 5 was £0,378,906. Of the extraordinary ex¬ 
penditure (£3,541,000), £2,380,000 wtw spent upon atute rail¬ 
way h and the remainder (£ 1 , 101 , 000 ) upon canals. 

The foi lowing table shows the expenditure in in din, in detak, 
for eight years : 


s i 3 





















Fu&fic Works* 


<§L 


for India of each Grmi or Major Head oj Expenditure in the Fullie 
Works Department* 


Ev 




i . 

l 1903 67 v 





i 

(*fuW4i 

IS84*83. 

| ISCS €0 

(tijamftn 

Montb'1+.j 

issr-oa 

I89Mft 

1809-74 

J670.71 

J 1371-71 


£ 

£ 

£ 

E 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

V. VC OXWmAKt- 








1 747,994 

111] { Cary i CaaErtnuctlmi 

HtilldInga ,„ ( R*\y\\ re 

C4fl,em 

m,m i.mtifl 

1,807.093 

1.87alS7 

1,245,814 

731,28? 

216,304 

2*4,746] 

i 232,039 

flitLOOT 

203,705 

201,7IC 

i a3l t 3S7 

Toiftl. 


l,i -8l^Sjfl ,A03 ( Mfl 

f 1,740,932 

212H654 

1,449,3)9 

(192,897 

078,4Ii 

OfvUBut fOottltfdotioo 


339, mi 84|j&fi6 
130,073' 108,693 

; m,m 

m,oi7 

078,865 

413,063 

2.418 

irtftl ...tftflpftkti 

*¥9,064 

1 I09,fl94 

118,360 

103,600 

101.717 

21,949 

Total 

1UM 

743,000? 7*0,553 

IPP 

840, &!3 

680,263 

«S!5s 

2J4,6!)4 

Public Tm* f Conslmtion 


im.uJi 

($3*4 m 

1, OSS, 14 2 

761,693 

8*0.398 

6*0,978 

2^6,505 

IPtgy^Q) ij □ is i Be pairs .. . 

moea 

683,014 

044,026 

i 7:10,730 


f. 97,219 

3*19X5 

Total 

%w ^4 

J;88te?y 

1,859 S23 

1,750,922 

1,SOS, 345 

1,6*5,843 

i,«*7 \m 

wi t m 

f P( i-i JOamtrooiiflB 

l<iUl VRopBiru 

$,&{m 

2,621.80? 

3,185,181 

5.275,0 33 

8,7i(U29 

2 062J27 

J.sa4,640 

i,m.m 

l T 1*4,436 

1,062,958 

059,00 k 

1.071,413 

1,120,07S 

L,013,215 

l t 4W,645 

603,588 

Total 

3718,443 

5,661,765 

tf44,7G? 

4,649,452 

4,849,21)2 

a 875,642 

1629,205 

J. 8110,868 

Kitftbibhmetitfl 

Purchase r?{ Water! nlfl, 

90,195 

90ft4* 1 

607,049 

m, Vit$ 

1,050,8^1 

1,104,578 

lieiiswi 

0^5,394 

T-wIn and Plant, ant 
Stares Iron' England 

ns,m 

217,86? 

147,028 

127,082 

2W,486 

97 r 57j 

SS,418 

14,014 

Oue par cent* luoume Tax 


111,419 




P'flml 

2iO,OOti 

110,030 


1(i 

■ i** 

a?,5io 

<_ 

■ Profit an# Loss 





7,070 

* ( 4O0 

StfijoaHftnboufli 

'Ws 

tii 


150 



'3,227 

Stuto iltill ways* 
Conitiemutimi for IftndR 

*» 

-*♦ 






18,764 

taknuB fdr Jtailwjtyp, &c. . 

£ Earn outlay on gunrsateed 


1S*>56 

2%i t m 

120,432 

222,3*3 

49,781 

r?117-j 

1,318 

Irrigation Worte» 

Other state oat, lay for 
guaranteed unttfrpriieh 

Net Lo>j* by Eichaage uo 

64 t m 

43,IH 

37,000 

44,716 

<V*9 

58,963 

61,497 

43,309 

65953 

lira I way tranflactda&u PM 

146,018 

60*606 

111,661 

101,877 

23,73$ 

*205,481! 

i7i >m 

DsOUCt—Pee ren.se fri Bal- 

u, 4^339 

.6,166,8 37 

6,560,907 

6,SIMM 

6,470,176 

6.191,409 

i t m t m 

3,633 \,m 

ftqntfP, it. e, „ Itoruuds 
t ontitwtorB, 
and Value <jf Storee 
fitted to Workk 
a ed included fn Iba 









current yorti-^ Hr- 
flcum, hut paid £or 









In prflffimn year .,* 

m,m 

13?, 634 

231,41?) 

i 1,712 

33,356 

84,160 

iw.m 

I43J70 

Total p„ W, Ordinary .... 

6,131X46 

5,0f)()7O$ 

MS0.4M 

5,e0K269 

6,433,51? 

6,107,259 

1070,050 

3,450,782 

PUBLIC EjLTBa- 









OUl> 1 Ma|*Y~ 

JURl flVriOK — 

Cojjftr ruction 




vat.m 

3-78,41* 

350,287 

468,00* 


Fatiultehmant 



ilt 

teas 

166,502 

3 6J,147 


l o&aoM 

TotsSu and Plant 

Inoreivee toe 


■y* 

;;■ 

7 r ili0 

19,843 

80,300 

(tt r m 

ihm 

\ 

Bombay Special Fund 







tVyrkn 

M( 


... 

3S2,C3 6 

840,800 

491,^8 



state Kail’Wiiya 

-' 
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594 

213,743 

111,057 

sm'sio 

497 76? 

Total P t Wi Extraordinary 



-> 

002, iitf 

1,017,958 

1,427,902 

U 18,08? 


Total IV, W* Expandilure*.. 

M41X4& 

5,060(703 

6,329,404 

1^102,731: 

113 L 47 J 1 

S,535,25* 

1139,117 

3,070,610 
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Gmrmteed Raihbayt- 


Railways. 

lie fiimiicuil prospect?; of the Guaranteed Railways are better 
than they have been for some time past, and there is hope of 
farther improves ent, as the cone traction of the railways is 
completed, and the State Railways bring traffic to the guaranteed 
lines. The gro^ receipts on each of the Indian Railways amonnLed 
to £7,195,026, showing an increase o£ the third of a million Merhug. 



From 1st January. 

luBivaao in 


1873. 

1B72. 

1373, 

* Qv errant red. 

M 1st’ Ind ir».n Main ... 

JubWlpora... 

Eastern Bengal 

Oudh & ftobilkhund 

Mindb, Punjab & Delhi 

Madras 

Groat Southern 01 India 
Carnatic 

Great Indian F\;ra insula 

Bombay, Raroda and Central 
India 

Ra> 

2,78,31,410 
10,U8 S 904 
S0,65,M)3 
11,21,057 

113,41,103 

ajSjHjm 

10,80,271 

3%885 

1,86,11,323 

53,90,052 

R$. 

2,(55,66,049 
24,07,001 
27,86,327 
4,19,442 
53,73,SSI 
60,00,180 
8,04,416 
34,307 
1,84,83,879 

54,37,183 

Ret, 

12,74870 

2,09,191 
7,04,615 ! 
4,67,242 
6,88,149 
2,34,855 
r,& 7$ 
1,55.944 

awi 

7,16,54,861 

6,89,10,545 

33,44,216 

State. 

Calcutta an d South- Eastern .., 
Nujhatfcee 

R&jpoctatm, Delhi District 
Rajpcotana, Agra District 

1,02,1(51 

83,4(59 

81,943 

17,854 

83,875 

55,447 

18 ; 2?8 

2 {>,992 
91 Mti 

17 ? S$4 

Total 

2,95,402 

1,40,329 

1,55,082 

Grand Total 

7,19,50,2f,8 

$$4,50,865 

64,09,853 


The moan mileage open of guaranteed railways during 1873 was 
5,409 miles, compared with 5,140 miles in 1872, and the train 
mileage run for traffic purposes was 14,727,933 miles in '873 
against 14,189,657 miles in 1872. The number of passengers 
increased from 19,829,000 10 21,817,000, (10 per cant.) and the re¬ 
ceipts from passengers from £2,258,200 to £2,374,700, (5 per 
cent). The increase in the passenger traffic occurred chiefly on 
the East Indian, Eastern Bengal, OutUi and ftohUkhand, Madras, 
Great Southern of India, and Bombay, Bare daand Central India 
Railways* On the Great Southern of India Railway there was an 
exceptional festival traffic of about 300,000 passengers. The in¬ 
crease in the number of passengers on the Oudta and Rohilkhuml 
Railway (650,000) was due to increased open mileage. On the 
























Public Vitoria. 

rbay, Earoda and Central India Railway the increase 
augers)* was also chiefly due to additional mileage. 

'idle goods traffic increased from 3,40(1,000 to 4,000,000 tons, 
(1703 percent.) and tire receipts from £4,260,000 to £4,040,000 
(1022 per cent.). The increase occurred chiefly on the East In- 
dian. Eastern Bengal, and Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railways. 
The falling off was largest on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, where the tonnage boohed was £7,000 tons lees 
than in the preceding year owing to a decline in the cotton and 
sugar traffic. The decline in cotton was in some measure duo to 
active sea eons petition, pit the Great Indian Peninsula Kail. 
way, notwithstanding a decrease in cjuantity carried of 56,000 
tons, the receipts increased by £27,800, from an improvement in 
cotton and linseed. The season is said 10 have been considered 
ur propitious for Hindoo marriage a, and this is supposed to have 
affected the traffic in sugar on hotli lines. 

{.Hiring the year 1873-74, the first sections of the new State 
rail ways were completed. At the beginning of the year, with tho 
exception of the Galcutta and South-Eastern, and Ruihati liner--, 
only two .short branches in Berar were open, although for the 
convenience of traders, salt was allowed to be carried over the 
railway front Delhi to Rowaree while it was still incomplete and 
not formally opened for traffic. By degrees, however, the different 
sections of the Railways that are nearest to the ports where Eng¬ 
lish materials wore landed were opened one after another in ol¬ 
der to give to the country the benefit of railway coinimiuicathm 
aa soon as possible. In all 168 mites were opened for traffic 
during the year. The Government of India has fixed the yearly 
expenditure on the construction of State Railways for the present 

id £3,oooy ■ ' gjjfta * jfr 

ought to 

of which 3yo mues win i>e nuisnea in each year. 

2341 trilee of State railway open, 1,329 miles-; actually in progress 
ami 281 miles under survey, or in a preliminary stage. Of the 
mileage in progress some is in an advanced state, and more than 
the due 375 miles will, it is expected, he opened during 1874-75, 
Of the traffic it is as yet too early to speak with confidence. 
In the year 1873, 119,033 train miles were, run, carrying 123,386 
tons of goods, and 641,558 passengers; Rs, 6,56)044 was receiv¬ 
ed for freight of goods, and Rs. 1,62,623 for carriage of passengers. 
These figures are satisfactory, but the extent of the traffic can 
only be proved by time, including the purchase of the Calcutta 
and South-Eastern line, the total estimated capital expenditure 
on Stats Railways to the end of 1873-74 is £5,672/271, and to the 
end of 1874-75 £8,790,26 i. 




% the railway from Delhi to Kewaree n lower scale of f 


llailwtMj** 



enyer fares has been introduced than has ever before been tried 
In "India, or perhaps in any part of this world: from any station 
on the line to the next station, a passenger is carried for one fcnna f 
an average rate of about pie per mile, or between G and 
7 miles lor a pen 1 : 3 *. That this rate will attract large numbers 
of travellers is already proved, and it will thm be of great service 
to the country ; but whether it will cover the cost of carriage and 
yield a sufficient margin of profit, remains to be proved. 

Besides the State railways which have been undertaken, to 
extend, at the. charge of the imperial revenues, the systems 
constructed by companies working under a state guar an tse, a 
small experimental fine lias been surveyed and begun under dif¬ 
ferent aiispices. The wealthy trading town of Hatras lies six miles 
from the Kast Indian Kailway ; and, beyond it, at a distance of 23 
miles, is M uttra, on the- bark of the Jumna. To construct a very 
light single railway along those 29 miles will cost sorna 15 lakhs 
of rupees, and there seems to be no doubt that this outlay will 
be remunerative. The Government of the North-Western 
Province has accordingly set aside !0 lakh* from provincial 
revenues for the construe Iron of tins line, and the local public 
have been invited to subscribe 5 lakhs, on which 4 per cent 
interest will be paid from provincial revenues with a share of 
any surplus profits. The railway is to be managed by a board 
composed of Govern meat and native directors. If this inter¬ 
esting experiment succeeds, the system may be tried in other 
parts of India, 

On the IStk July 1873, the Government of India published a 
forecast of the proposed expenditure upon State rad way s and 
irrigation works to the end of the year 1877-78* The ainoun l which, 
according to this forecast, is to be spent in each is as follows:—- 


Crania. Eailwnys. Total* 


£ £ £ 


1 , 475,000 3 , 000,000 4 , 475,000 

t,44fe0OO 3,000,0.6® 4,449,000 

I IOLOOO 3,000,00(1 4,401,006 

J ,304*000 3,000,000 4,304,000 


3874-75 

1875-73 

1870-77 

IN 


Total ,* 5,620,000 12,000,000 17,820,000 


A ccora i n gl y, the s u m of £ 4,475 >000 was prov ided f■ 0 r expen - 
dituve hi 1874-76. to which £88,000-' is added for the discharge ni¬ 
cer tain debentures due upon the Calcutta and Son th-Ecstern 
line, making a total of dS4 503,000* 






Cmiaht, 


Canals^ 



The gross irrigation revenue of 1874-75 is expected to be 
.€491,000, or £20/400 more than, in IS73-74 Th& revenue shown 
under this head is almost a! I codec ted in the Punjab, the North- 
Western Province, and the Lower Provinces of Ben gal, the revenue 
derived from irrigation elsewhere being generally incorporated in 
the land revenue. Provision is made for the working expenses 
(estimated at £293,$8(i) of the canals from which this revenue is 
derived iu the grant for public works ordinary. The capital 
expended on irrgation works iu the Bengal Presidency to the end 
of 1873-7‘I? is returned iu the depart me tit of public works at 
£8,6^000, of which £7/110,000 has been expended on canals; 
actually open and at work. The principal Canals upon which tlik 
money has been spent are as follow;— 


To md of 1873-74, 
£ 

... 2,(555,449 
... 1*370,507 


Ganges *** 

Baroo Doab ... 

One&a CtmuU, MnbauEidoft Series 
Midnapore, im: lading Tidal. Ca&Al 
Agm 

Western Jumna 
Eastern do. 


1,?15,484 
764,578 
507,250 
32i)j203 
206,850 


The gross direct revenue from the canals upon which this capital hasr 
been spent is estimated for 1874-75 at €475,400, the working ex- 
penseh. at £8^,6815, and the net direct revenue at £179,714, being 
2-42 per cent* upon the capital. If the sum of £138^37, increased 
land revenue attributed to these canals be added, the net return 
iu £318,151, or a fraction over 4 "23 per cent, on the capital. 
The Agra Canal is* however, only just opened, and the Orissa 
and Midnapore Canals earn as yet very little. The most profit¬ 
able are the Eastern and Western dunum Canals, which-we 
estimated to yield 2:175 and 3 T3- per cent, respectively. The 
Canges Canal pays 4 8 per cent; the BareeDoab* 4'3 per cent. 


Post Office, 


The new rates of official postage and the final abolition of 
franking worked well during the year under review. The 
nominal charge for official postage was largely reduced, and 
though this necessarily caused, an apparent red notion of postal 
revenue* the net effect has been a real saving of public expen¬ 
diture. Formerly, official correspondence was sent almost in¬ 
discriminately by letter mail at a considerable real cost. How* 
heavy packages are usually sent by packet or parcel post. Among 
several changes m the regulations relating to communication 
with places abroad the most important of them was the establish¬ 
ment. by the British Post Office of a new contract line between. 







, * Tht Post Office. 

jQeii and Zanzibar, opening quick postal communication 

Southern Africa. _ ,, 

The number of post offices increased tlunng the year 
from 2,884 to 8,0.00, or by 122, and the *Wjfl*r of let¬ 
ter hoges from 1,885 to M6S, or by 2,83. 1 here was a 
further increase of railway mileage which- -with other reto^a* 
mace it possible to effect acoDsidcrabk reduction in the more 


costly methods of 


of conveyauce* The business of the aopaitrineiit 
nrui now exceeds 93 millions of articles, 1 be 


figttK lllcfMm «<*m —« —-- — -; . -VrfrtT-oh 

increase in the number of newspaper carried, 
tl <> 7,9^092 or by 1,087,972 (15'9 J per benfr), was m important 
response to the cheap newspaper postage conceded the prfcNtityti 
year. The increase of registered letters from 1,690,292 to 1,841, to*-, 
or by 150,860 (8'92 beir cefct), is attributed to the ex tension of com* 
tmlsorv registration and to the sssue of 6-rupee currency notes* 
India' received from the United Kingdom 1,476,679 letters and 
160S 137 newspapers, and sent to the United Kingdom 1,981,011 
letters and 360,693 newspapers. The gross increase of let¬ 
ters from 2,754,758 to 3,458,0.56, or by 703,29/, is dr toUe 
inclusion, for the first time, of correspondence pnssuut, f be 
newspapers sent home show a slight increase from 361,411 lo 
386,693, But the outward newspapers decreased from -1 >0X2,688 
to 1,608,137. The Directs General attributes this to the m- 
creased despatch of newspapers in parcels for distribution by 
Indian agencies. The prominent financial feature oitlseyem 
was the 'nominal loss of Ep, 2# 1.721 revenue derived from 
official covers. The loss is balanced by a corresponding di- 
mi tuition of the expenditure of the public offices fm postage, 
ami which enabled the Post Office to effect some saving of expen. 
diUue, The increase of revenue from private correspon¬ 
dence is shewn to be really Us., 2,13,4)99. This increase and the in¬ 
crease of ft- 4,08,491 received from newspapers m 1872-<3 as com¬ 
pared with 1870-71 ate gratifying, including the official postage 
the Department, as a whole, showed a net surplus oi Et& 6*86,0.1 (• 

■ Telegraph- 

Co mmunicatio n Ik i weon JEurope an 3 A ustrai ia via India am. 
Java was established in August I ^72, tno date at which the land 
line across Australia from Port DanvmtoPort Augusta, 19( 0miles 
in length, wa? completed, The Director General showstlmfethough 
there was a slight decrease this year m the number of foreign mta- 
aages transmitted* there was a satisfactory increase in the revenue 
realized- The total number of messages transmitted increased from 
702,700 in the previous; to 726,341 in the present year, nquivalei. t 
to 5 36 pet com ' and tie revenue likewise increased from 

s & 


Via, xvsn. 




The Telegraph, 

Jj^0,3S8 to Rs. 57,27,600, or 7'9 5 per cent. The total 
1 mmb 01 of telegraph Offices open was 203, against 199 in 
tbe year before, giving an increase of four. The average 
tui n\ jw os messages despatched Irom each station was 3,ll£b 
lie cla.-asiiAcation of stations shows that nearly one-half of the 
o rii number despatched Jess than 1,000 ; while there were only 
fi"e station.-; at which more than 55.000, and only eight stations 
at winch mere than 10,000 merges originated Of the total 
.'lumber of paid-messages, no lass than 91 per cent, were private 
and only 9 per cent, on the public service. 

, o Tnl„ t0tat € *P® aditure rtuc! receipts of the Department for 
1379-73, were as follows;— 


Indian Tekijrapk— 

Capital. 

Re venue. 

TotciU 

£ 

£\ * 

X 

Expend! torts 


246,877 

880,252 

Becoipta 

2,080 

171,780 

173,840 

N/it expondituro 

... 

75,091 

200,406 


D nder the head Capital, the outlay on new lines was;- 

From W oddy J imelion to Nanapoor 
Vrom. Nftijapoor to Hyderabad and Trimalghorry 
From Do] hi to Ho war 09 
From Agra to Bhurtpoor 
From Binirtpor.ir to Joy poor 
From 'Slooltan to Bhurtpoor 
From Jnbbnlpoor to Bangor 
Other lined 


£ 

4,513 

6,116 

1Q,45<> 

5,807 

6,78 

5,445 

§jm 

20,{J7B 


69,523 


On the whole, the operations o^he Telegraph Department 
dnneg the year resulted in a net deficit wife reram^lf 
A,’i G,U9 1, while on the other hand the Ceylon lines worked 
at a profat of £ 1,637. The receipts of the Department were 
Mju.’i less than its expenses by the net sum of £ 75,434, 
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Provincial and Local PoimGG, 
CHAPTER II. 


PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL 

By the resolution dated .14tb December 1870, the system of 
provincial allotments tor provincial services was introduced by 
the government of Lord Mayo. Under this system the Local Go¬ 
vernments administer certain important departments termed tr pro¬ 
vincial services" at their discretion, subject only to a general res¬ 
ponsibility to the Supreme Government and to the maintenance 
of the principles laid down by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
administration of these departments. The receipts m connection 
with these services are given up and a fixed assignment is added 
from the imperial revenues to cover the whole cost of the services. 
The measure has fulfilled the expectations with which it was in¬ 
troduced; there are fewer controversies and misunderstand logs* 
economy has been promoted and the efileieucy of the adminis¬ 
tration increased* 

When the provincial assignments were first made, it was 
thought that it would be well to amalgamate the provincial and 
local funds and to frame consolidated accounts of the whole. The 
proposal was found to work inconveniently &$ regards the 
Imperial finances, chiefly because, with consolidated provincial 
and local accounts, there were no mcana of comparing the 
fi nan cial ad minis tratio n of t he pro vinci al depth*tmen ts under th a 
present system with their administration before the transfer* 
The debt accounts and estimate a connected with each divi¬ 
sion of the receipts and expenditure, local and municipal, are 
incorporated in the following total figures throughout, as without 
them the balances cannot be worked out. It appears that if the 
estimates now mn do be realised, the provincial revenues during 
the first] four years of their transfer to Local Clovernmeuts wili 
have exceeded the expenditure by £31(> r .532, besides the special 
grants-in-aid of provincial funds (£200,000) made on tho inaugu¬ 
ration of the system in 1S70-7L 

During the four years ending 1S74-75 the local expenditure 
will, if the present estimates are realised, have exceeded the 
receipts by £376,291, There were 1,283 municipal towaje in 
British India in 1872-73 with a population of 14,481,168 souls, 
and; according to the accounts given in the administration reports 
which include some transactions not upon the Government books, 
they had a, gross income of £1,658,352,, of which £1,384,024 
consisted of taxes, and the remainder of receipts other than 
taxes. 
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Schools and Pupils in 1871-72 and 1872-73 




CHAPTER X, 

Public instruction. 


ffi 


The year 1S71-72 ms the first in which the control and fiimn- 
teial supervision of Public Instruction tfag-' Madis over, to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, In 1872*73 Sir jpteoi'ge Campbell applied 
to Bengal for the first time a iche^. 6 national or primary 
schools in the spirit of that system has thins so m.tioh for 

feveiy other Province of India, except, Madras* But, unlike those 
Provinces which enjoy a school cess o¥ two per cent on the land- 
tax, Bengal and Madras ale still wit Hoot a fund sacred to the 
Support of popular instruct ion, 

sum assigned to the P^yittcial Govern merits for 
education in 18/1-72 was JS?6,6^ but id* addition to this local 
funds were spent. The total expenditure by Government, besides 
the silras spent by societies, committees audhprivate persons, was 
m 1872-73:-- \ 
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